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PREFACE 


rpHE tastc^f the age, especially as rtgards juveiiUo literature, 
JL iraa o£^ late years undergone a ^jiiaterial change ; and that 
^hange, in many respects, is infinitely for the better. *‘Oncb 
UPON A TIME *’ were usually the ominous words for ushering into 
the world thoco tales oS horror and enchantment, of fairies and 
of giants, of hobgqj^lins and of haunted castles, which were 
calculated to excite the imagination, while they p(v«*vertcd the 
judgment, ISfnd gave a false colouring to nature. Such stories as 
V. Jack tl^ 5 >^ Giant-killer,” “ Toin^ Thumb,” ” Sinbad the Sailor,” 
or tfie ”01d Man of tJ)o Mountain,” werQ among the groat 
allurements presented tj the rising generation. To imx)rc 88 the 
jujrenile mind with t,he wonders of a sup^f naturai creation was 
then the leading object of owr educational writers ; because to 
clothe the embodiments of fiction in the truthful guise of nature 
would have been 'to denude them of their wonted stimulus. 

It was .thus for ages that a mawkish sensibility pervaded the' 
juvenile literature of the age, and’ perverted the luiblic taste. 
■With’the clone of the last century, however, and the commence- 
ment of the present one, a new eiu. began to dawn., A change 
came over the human mind, and the readers of ligt(c literaj^iir^ 
begun to think that o 

** Fictions, to please, should wear the lace of Truth ; ’ 

and that agreeable stories, embodying the .ethics of moraf* truth, 
could be ^rendered both instructive and interesting; — in fact, 
that the love of virtue and the hatred of vice could L 9 effectually 
taught by precept and example, without violating the laws of 
probability or outraging the bounds of common sense. > 

. , Amongst the most prominent of onr ethical writers, who have 
appeared on the important arena of juvenile literature, and 
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whose woi’k3 have had the greatest influence in promoting the 
cause ol education and social morality, was tlie talented Authoress 
of these “MoraTj Talks,” wliich are now ushered into the world 
in a form so popular as to render tliem universally a^eptahle to 
the reading i>uhlic. In them are euihodied the purest principles 
of moral rectitude, conveyed fa thf3 pleasing gi^isc interesting 
Action, and clothed in the attractive garb of virtue and' truth. 
In the language of our own sweet poet of “The Seasons,” 

“ delightful task ” has been— * ^ 

e 

“ To pour the fresK instruction o’er the mind, — 

To breutho th* enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the gTowing breast.” 

Those Tales (says Mr. Edgeworth,'*^ ib his PVcface to the 
proRout Series) wore written to illustrate tfio opinions delivered 
in “ PKAC'jT<^Aii Eiujcation ; ” and as their truth appc'ared to bo 
confirmed by increasing experience, be sat down to write the 
preface to this work for his (ftughter. “ In a forry.jr M'ork,*’ 
says lio»“ the aubh<»i* has endeavoured ^o add something to the 
increasing stejek of jnnocent amnsciueirb aiid early instruction, 
which the laudable exertions of some excett^nt modern writfers 
provide for the rising genei’ation ;^and in the present, an attempt 
is Ilia do to provide for young people, of a morg advanced age* a 
^few Talcs that shall neither dissipate the attention nor inflame 
the imagination.” ^ * 

Mr. Edgeworth then proceeds to analyze the cfffEerent^ tales 
comprised in the present series. • 

In the story of “ Eokester ” is presented the picture of an 
centric clmracter, — a young man who scorns the common forms 
and ^^iidencies of civilized society ; and who, full of j>.d8i^nary 
sdlem^ of benevolence and happiness, might, by improper 
manag|mcnt or tinlucky circumstances, have become a fanatic 
and a criminal. • ^ 

“ Angelina ” is a female Forester. The nonsensecof senii^ 
mentality isAere aimed at with the shafts of ridicule, intteadof 
being combated by serious argument. Wfth the romantic eccen- 
tricities of Angelina arc contrasted faults of a more cc^Dimonand 

• M 

* The Father of Miss Edgeworth, of whom soipf notices hava baen 
given in the Preface to the “PopolaiwTat.es.” a 
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despicable sort. Miss Burrage is the picture of a fouj^g lady 
«irho meanly flatters persons of rank, and who. after she has 
smuggled herself into good company, is ashamed to acknowledge 
her form^ friends, to whom she was bound by the strongest 
ties ft grjffitude. 

The BcencfV>f ‘^he Knapsack*' is laid in Sweden, toprodiieo 
variety’, and to show tliat the rich and poor, the young and old, 
jp ^11 couiftries, are mutually serviceable to each otlier, and to 
portr^ soma of those virtues which* are peculiarly amiable in 
the character of a soldier. 

^“TpcE Prussian Vase" is a lesson against imprudence, an 
exercise of judgment, anS an enlogium upon our inestimable 
Trial by Jury. This .Tale is designed principally for young 
gentlemen who are intended for the Bar. 

In “ The Good Aunt,” tho advantages which a judicious early 
educaUon <WnfeA upon those wdjo are intended for public som- 
ipanes arg nointed out. lb is a^oumion error to suppose that, 
let a*boy be what he n^y, when sent to !g)ton, Westminster, 
Harrow, or any gr«at scliool, he will bo moulded into proper 
foam by the fortuitoi\p pressiu’e of numberj* that emulation wdll 
necessarily oxcite, *cxamp]c Itad, anS opx)osltion polish him. 
But these are vain hopes. The solid advantugos wdiich maybe 
attained in these large nurseries of youth, must he, in a great ^ 
measure, ^cured by piwvious dome.^tic insii’uction. 

“The Goc/b Pubnch Governess^’ is a lesson to teach the art 
ol giving lessens. 

'•The Bad Governess” ( Made inoiac lie Panache) is a stetch 
of the necessary consequences of imprudently trusting tho ha;|^ 
pinoss of a daughter to the care of tlipse wlio can teach nr^fbiiig 
but accomplishments. 
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POEESTEE 


•i^ORESTER was tho ^on of an English genth'man who hn<l 
JP ^aid ^mo attention to his education, but wlio liad sonio 
singularities of opinion, which probably influenced him in all 
Jiis induct towards his children. 

Young Forester was frank, brave, and generous, but he had 
been taught«to disli]^e politeness so much, that the common 
forms of society appeared to liim either odious or ridiculous. 
His sincerity was seldom restrained by any atteijf-ion to tho 
feelings oLothcffs. His love of independence was carried to such 
an e:iftreme, that he was incline^ to prefer the life of Robiusou 
\3nnoo ill^is desert island to that of any individual in cultivated 
society. His attention had been early fixed* upon tho hdlios and 
vices of the higbor*classes of people, and l^s contempt for selfish 
iifdoleiicc was so strongly associated wjth the name of gentleman, 
that he wa^ disposed to chooSs his friends and companions from 
aitiongst his injjgriors : the inequality between the rich ami the 
poor shocked him; his temper was enthusiastic as well 
benevoleyt, and lie ardently wishtjil to bo man, and to be at 
liberty to ait for himself, that Im might reform Koci(3ly, or at 
least^his owy neighbourhood. 

When ho was about nineteen years old, his father dietS, and 
young Forester was sent to lildinburgh, to Dr. Campbell, the 
gentleman whom his father had aiipointcd his guardiap. fn 
tlie ahoke of his mode of travclliilg, his disposition ^peared. 
The stage coach and a carrier set out iieUrly at the same tfino 
from Penrith. Forester, proud of bringing his p;^nci])Ica 
iinu\ediatcly into action, put himself under the protection of 
the carrier, and congratulated himself upon his freedom from 
prejudko.' He arrived at Edinburgh in all tho Jlory of inde- 
pendence, and he desj^d the carrier to set him down at Dr. 
Campbell’s dooi • 

*‘The doctor’s not at home,” said the footman who opened 
{he door. 

“He M at hoij«;” exclaimed Forester, idth indignation; “I 
see him at the window.” 
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ma^or is just going to dinner, and can’t see anybody 
now,” .sjtid the footman; “but if you will call again at six 
o’clock, may bo ho may boo you, my good lad.” 

“My name is Fortistcr ; let me in.” said Forester, pushing 
forwards. \ • 

“ Forester ! — Mr. Forostor ! ” said the footm^ ; “ the young 
gofttloman that was (‘.^pochxl in the coach today?” ^ 

Witliout <leigning to give tlio footman any exjdanation, 
Forester took Jiis own portuiautoaii from tlio carrier, aftdg 
Dr. Campbell came downstairs just* when the f^otmam was 
ofliciously struggling witli^tlie young giuitloman for Ids burden. 
Dr. Campbell rec(u‘vod his pupil \ery kindly ; but Foi^stcr 
would not be juHivailed uinm to rub hi» shoes sulliciently upoif 
the mat at the b(»ttom of the stairs, or to change lys disordered 
<lreHS b(!foro he nia<le his appearsince in tlm drawing-room, llo 
entered with dirty shoes, a thread-bare dl>at, and liair that 
looked as if* it mwer had been comhe<l ; aiul ht^wotynuch sur- 
prised by tbe ciroct Mdiich his singular appearance produced 
upon the risible mu8(:le.s of .sonu^of the company. ^ • 

“I have done noljiing to be ashamed*of,” said ho to himself ; 
but, notwithstanding all his eft'orts to be ami to appear at ease, 
ho was eonstriuned abjishod. , • 

A young laird, Mr. Archibald «^IackenzieJ seemed to enjoy 
confusion with malignant, half-anppr(\sscd me,rrimoiit, in 
which Dr. Campbell’s son was too good-mitur(fi and too well- 
^red to jwticijiate. . ^ • 

Henry Cani}djell was thrdj or four years older th#n l^oro.stor, 
and though lie. looked like a gentleman, Forosbu cojjkl notdielj^ 
being^pleased with tin? maiiinu* in which ho drew him into 
convcrsatiol^ TIkj secret magic of politeness relieved him 
insensibly frtun tin*, torment of false shame. 

a j)ity this lad*w;is bred up a gentlcmaii,”^aid 
Fonestoi^to himself, “-for he seems to have some sense and 
goodness.” • 

Dinnir was nnnounccHl, and Forester was provoked at being 
'interrupted in an argument couceniing carts and l■.t)ach(^, wtich 
bo liad begun witli Henry Campbell. Not that Forester waa 
averse to eating, for he wa!> .at this instarjt ravenously hungry; 
but eating in company he alwa 5 ^s found oipially repugnant to 
his h?ibiU and his principles. A table covered wijft a clean 
table-cloth, dishes in nice order, plates, knives, and forks laid af 
regular distances, appeared to our young Diogenes absurd super-* 
iluities, and ho was ready to exclaim, “ How fhany tilings 1 do 
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not want!” Sitting down to dinner, eating, drinking, and 
'behaving like other people, appeared to him diniciilt'and disa- 
greeable ceremonies. He did not perceive that custom liad 
rendered all these things perfectly easy to every one else in com- 
pa^y ; q/d as soon as he had devoured his fooil his own way, 
he moralized in silence upon tljp good sense of Saiicho Payza, 
who prefOTi’ed eating an egg behind the door to feasting in 
pubRc ; jnd he recollected his favourite traveller I^o Vaillant's* 
ehthusiastic account of his charming Hottentot dinners, and of 
the disgiisj* that he afterwards f^tbn the comparison of Eiiro- 
peair etiquette and African simpUcify, 

“^Thank God ! the ceremony of dinner is over,” said Forester 
*to Henry Campbell, as Soon as they rose from table. 

All those^things which seem 'mere matters of com*^© in socii^ty 
appeared to Forester strange ceremonies. In tlie evening tluiro 
W'cre cards for thos*^ who liked cards, and tliere was conversation 
for thos(^;wlio^ liked conversation. Forester likea rndther ; ho 
preferred playing with a cat, ajd he sal all night apart fiom tlio 
coigpany«in a corner of a sofa. Ho took it for granted that the 
conversation could uot«be worth his atteiiliion, becausevhe heard 
Lady Catherine Mackenzie's voice amqpgst ojhers. He had 
<fOnceived a dislike^ or rather a contempt* for tliis lady, because 
she showed muclvof the prMe of birtli and rank in her manners. 
Henry Campbell did not think it necessary to punisli himself 
for her ladyshifi’s faults by withdrawing from entertaining con- 
versation ; he knew J;hat his father had the. art of managing iht? 
frivolous smhjccts started in general company, so as to make 
.them lead^to amusement and instruction ; ami this Foicster 
would probably have discovered this evening, laid he jiot fol- 
lowed his own thoughts instead of listening to th(#ohserviitions 
of others. Lady Catherine, it is true, began witli silly IiistHry 
of iier iiereditary antipathy to picked cmmiuhers, amj she was 
rather tiresome in tracing the genealogy of this aiitipatliy tlirftigh 
sovej:al generations of her ancestry; but i)r. Campbell said 
“that he had heard from an ingenious gentleman of nor lady- 
ship^s f||.mily, that her ladyship's grandfather, and several of li^ 
friemfc,^ nearly lost their lives by pickled cue^mlifirs;” and 
thence the doctor toojc occasion to relate several curious circum- 
stances concerning the effects of different poisons. ^ 

Dr. (fumpbeU, who plainly saw both the defects ami the 
^excellent qualities of his young ward, hoped that by playful 


X«e f^aillaut’s Tr^els into Afi*ic.\, vol, L, p. 114. 
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xaillery and ¥y well-timed reasoning, ho might mix a suflicieiV 
portion of good sense with Forestev^s enthusiasm, might induce 
him gradually to sympathize in the pleasures of cultivated 
society, and might convince him that virtue is not confined to 
any particular class of men; that education, in thoVilarjed 
sen^e of the word, creates the^dijfferenco betw«n ij^dividuala 
more than riches or poverty. Dr. Campbell foresaw ^hat 
Forester would form a friendship with his son, and that tlii| 
attachment would cure him of Ids prejiyiices against (jmtlemen^ 
and would prevent him from jpdulging his taste for ^Igar com- 
pany. Henry Campbell had more useful energy, though less 
apparent enthusiasm, than his new companion, lie was ahwiys 
employed ; ho was really independent, Because he had leanicd 
how to supyjort himself cither by the Jaboi^rs of hi» head or of 
his hands ; but his independence did not render him unsociable ; 
he was alwi^'S ready to sympathize with tlTe pleasures of his 
friends, aiul therefore he was beloved. Followii^ hiiw father’s 
example, ho did all the good in Igs power to those who wefe in 
distress, but he did not imagine that he could refoftfi ewry 
abuse in •society, orathat he could instantly new-model tho 
universe. Fowj^ter bqpame, in a few days, fdiid of conversing, 
or rather of holding long ajguments, with Henry ; but his dis* 
like to the young laird, Archibald Ufackenzie, liourly*increased. 
Archibald and his mother, l^dy Catherine ^^ckenzie, were 
Illations of Mrs, Campbell’s, and they were now upon a visit at 
her house. Lady Catherine,^ a shrewd woman, fond of prece- 
dence and fully sensible or tho importance that Wealth can 
bestow, had seduhnisly inculcated into tho mind <jf Jiier soif all 
the maxiius of worldly wisdom which she liad collected in her 
intercourse ^lith society ; she had inspired liiiu with family 
priSo, but at flie same time had taught him to pay obsequious 
court to Ms superiors in ran^ cr fortune. The art of rksingt in 
the %^orla she know did not entirely depend upon virtue or 
abilities was, Consequently, more solicitous about her son’s 
manners than his morals^ and was more anxious that he should 
form high connections tJian that lie should apply to th^ severe 
studies of a p9)fession. Archibald was nearly what might be' 
expected from his education, alternately s^^pple to his superiors 
and iu^olent to his inferiors. To insinuate himself into the 
favour of young men of rank and fortune, he afiected admire 
extravagance; but his secret maxims of parsimony operated' 
even in the midst of dissipation. Meanness aad pride usually 
go together. It is not to be suppose that youtig Forester had 
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«uch quick penetration that ho could discover th® whole of the 
artful Archibald's character in the course of a few days* acquain- 
tance ; but he disliked him for good reasons — because he was a 
laird, because he had laughed at his first entree, and because he 
was leaiftiing to dance. 


THB SKELETON. 

t 

About a week after pur hero's aiTival at Dr. Campbell's, the 
do(^r w)9 exhibiting some chepiibal experiments, with wliich 
Henry hoped that his young friend would be entertained ; but 
Fcffester had scarcely been five minutes in the laboratory, before 
Mackenzie, who was iSunging about the room, sneeringly took 
notice of ajarge hoje in his shoe. “ It is easily mended,” said 
the independent youth ; and ho immediately left the laboratory, 
and went to a cobbler's, who lived in a narrow laqp at the back 
of Dr. Ciunphell's house. Forester had, from his bed-chamber 
wiridow, seen this cobbler work early every morning; he 
admird^his industry, and longed to be acquainted 'with him. 
l|he good-humoured fjimiliarity of Forester's manner pleased the 
cobbler, who was*likewise diverted by thp eagerpess of the young 
•gentleman to mend his own shoe. , After spending some hours 
at the cobbler's stall, the sh§e was actually mended ; and Forester 
thought that l^is morning's work was worthy of admiration. In 
a court (or, as such places are called in Edinburgh, a close), near 
the cobbler's, he saw some boys playing at ball : ho joined thonT ; 
and, wnil'Jt they were playing, a dancing-master, with his hair 
powdered.^nd who seemed afraid of spattering his clean stock- 
ings, passed through the court, and interrupted the bali-players 
for a few seconds. The boys, as soon as the nAn was out of 
hearing, declared that ho passed through their Court regulirly 
tvn^e ft day, and that he always Iflcked their marbles out of the 
ring. Without staying to weigh this evidence scrupulftisly. 
Forester received it with avidity, and believed all tha^had been 
averted was true, because the accui^ed was a dancing-master : 
from his education, he had conceived an antipathy to danning- 
masl^is, especially to such as wore silk stocking^ and had their 
heads well powdereej. Easily fired at the idea of any injustice, 
and eager to redress the grievances of the jwor, Foregter im» 
mediate^ concerted with these boys a scheme to deliver them 
from what he called the insolence of the dancing-master, and 
promised that «lie would compel him to go round by another 
street. * • 
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In his zQd}. for the liberty of his new companions, our liero 
did not dbnsidor that lie was infiinging upon the liberties of a 
man who had never done him any injury, and over whom he 
had no right to exercise Jiny control. 

Upon his return to Dr. Camx»bell’a, Forester heard soTgnd 
of a violin; and he found tha^ his cneiriy, M^Pasjfrave, the 
danbing- master, was attending Archibald Mackenzie. ^He Ic^irnt 
that lie was engaged to give another lesson the next pvening : 
ami the plans of the confederates in the ball-alley were arranged 
accordingly. In Dr. CampUeirs room l<^orcster rem-epber^ to 
have seen a skeleton in a case ; he seized upon it, carried 
it «lown to his c-oinpaniona, and ])laccd it in a niche in the )|'all 
on the lan(ling-])laco of a ilight of stone •stairs, down which the 
dancing-master was obliged to go. A butcher’s i^pn (one of 
Forcstfjr’s new conij)anioiis) he instructed to stand, at a certain 
hour, behind the skeleton witli two rushligliffi, Avhich lie was to 
hold up to tm3 eye-lioles in the skull. . „ 

The dancing-inas tor’s steps were heard approaching at* the 
ox]icct(Ml hour, and the boys stood in ambush to ertjoy 
diversion ,of tlio sigli^. It was a dark night ; the fiery eyes of 
the sk(!letoii glapd smldenly upon the dancing-master, who was 
so torrilied at the spectjvple, and in such hasten to escape that hiif 
foot slipped, and lie fell down the ^ono steps.* His «,nkle was 
strained by the fall, and he wjis brought back to Dr, Campbell’s. 
Forester was sliocked at this tragical end to his infended comedy. 
T^io poor man was laid upon a* bed, and In^ writhed with pain. 
For(*st«jr, with vehement exitrcssions of concern, explained to 
Dr. Oainphell the cause of this accident; and he^was inmch « 
touclunl by the dancing-master’s good nature, who, between 
every twinge Vf pain, assured him that he should soon be well, 
ancbcnclcavouft’d to avert Dr. Campbell’s displeasure. Forester 
sat beside tlio bed, rcproacliinfj himself bitterly, and he was ^ret 
mor^^sensfcle of liis folly when he heard that the hoys, whoso 
part ho had hastily taken, had frequently amused themselves 
with placing mischievous tricks uj)on this inoffensive man, wjid 
declared that he had never purposely kicked their marges out 
of the ring, but had always implored them to let him pasS^with 
all the civility in his power. ^ 

Forester resolved, that before lie ever again attempted to do 
justice, ho would, at leasts hear both sides of the quesljBn. 
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THE ALAnif. 

Forester would willingly have sat up all night with M. 
P^Sgra)^, the dandiig-inuster, to foment his ankle from time to 
time, aiuL if ]|pssible, to assuage tlie pain ; hut the man would 
not sulferhini to sit up, and about twelve o’clock he rotire'd to 
rest. He had scarcely fallen asleep when his door opened, and 
^Archibald Mackenzie roused him, by demanding, in a peremptory 
toim, howjie could sle^ when thenvhole family were frightened 
ourof their wits by his pranks ? * ^ 

“Is the dancing-master worse? — w^hat’s the matter?” exclaimed 
Forester, in great terror. 

Archibujd replied that ho was not talking or thinking about 
the dancing-masted, and desired Forester to make haste and 
dress himself, ancf that he would then soon hear what was the 
matter.^ ^ ^ * 

Forester dressed himself as fast as ho could, and followed 
^chiWd through a long pas^ge, which led to a back staircase. 
“Do you hear the noise ? ” said Archibald. , 

“Not I,” said* Forester. 

• “Well, you*ll l^car it plain enough pi/sently,^’ said Archibald; 
follow me do\(ms tails.” • 

He followed, and was surprised, when he got into tho hall, 
to find all tile family assembled. Lady Catherine Inul been 
awakened by a nyise, which alio at first imagined to be tfle 
screannn^i^of an infant. Her lx?d-ch amber was on the ground- 
fldor, and^ adjoining to Dr. Campbell’s laboratory, from wliich 
the noise seemed to proceed. She wakened Mrs. Campbell and 
her son Archibald ; and when she recovered heifsenses a little, 
she listened to Dr. Campbell, who assured her* that wha% her 
It^lysbip thought was the scrcamftig of an infant, was tho noise 
of a cat. The screams of this cat made, indeed, a tellribletioise; 
and, when the light approached tho door of the laboratory, the 
animal flew at the door with so much fury, that nobody could 
ventiype to open it. Everybody loolced at Forester, as if they 
8US{iected that he had confined the cat, or thatdie was, in some 
way or other, the cause of the disturbance. The cat, who, from 
his having constantly fed and played with him, had grown 
extreiif^ly fond of him, used to follow him often from room to 
room ; and he now recollected that it followed him the pre- 
ceding evenings into 'the laboratory, wlion he went to replace the 
skeleton. Hebiad not observed whether it came out of the ro^ 
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again, nor coyld ho now conceive the cause of its yelling in this 
horrible manner. The animal seemed to be mad with pain. 
Dr. Campbell asked his son whether all the presses were looked. 
Henry said he was sure that they were all locked. It was his 
business to lock them every evening; and he was ex^t, 
that nobody doubted his accura^. ^ 

.Atchibald ^lackcnzie, who all this time knew, at least 
suspected the truth, held himself in cunning silence. The 
preceding evening he, for want of something to do, had strollecF 
into the laboratory, and, Avith the pufe curiosity idleness, 
peeped into the presses, and tdok tins stoppers out of severA of 
the bottles. Dr. Campbell nap])oncd to come in, and carelejsly 
asked him if ho had been looking in ^ihe presses ; to which * 
question, Archibald, though w’ith scarcely any motiv^ for telling 
a falsehood, immediately replied in the negative. As the doctor 
turned his head, Archibald put aside a boitlo,*which he had just 
before taken •out of the press; and fearing that the noise of 
replacing the glass stopper would betray him, ho s^lippcJ it into 
Ilia waistcoat pocket. Ilow muA useless cunning! •All tj^is 
transaction was now fully present to Archibald's memory ; and 
he was well (ionvinced that Henry had not seen the bottle when 
ho afterwards w8nt to lf|jik the presses; that the cat had thrown# 
it down ; and tliat this waS the cssise of all *tho yejling that 
disturbed the house. Archibald, however, kept his lips fast 
closed; ho hud told one falsehood; he dreaded to have it dis- 
o®vei*ed, and he hoped that the,hlame of the whole affair would 
rest uptm Forester, At longtlf the animal flew with ^ijodnished 
fury at the door ; its screams became feebler and feebler, till^at 
last, thjy tt)tally ceased. There was silence ; Dr.* Campbell 
opened the d|pT — the cat was seen stretched upon the ground, 
apj^ently lifeless. As Forester looked nearer at the poor 
animal, he saw a twitching «notion in one of its hin<l legs; 
Dr. QmmpMl said that it was the convulsion of death. Forester 
was just going to lift up his cat, when his friend Henry stopped 
his hand, tolling him that ho would burn lumself if he touched 
it. The hair and flesh of the cat on one side were burnt away, 
quite to the bo^e. Henry pointed to the broken bottle, "'vtiiiich 
ho said bad coiftained vitriolic acid. 

Hennr in vain attempted to discover by*whom the bottle of 
vitriolic? acid had been taken out of its place. The su^)icion8 
naturally fell upon Forester, who, by his own account, was the 
last person in the room before the presses had«]^een locked for 
the night. Forester, in warm termsi asserted ^uhat he knew 
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nothing of the matter. Dr. Campbell coolly observed that 
Forester ought not to be surprised at being suspccted^^ipon this 
occasion, because everybody had the greatest reason to suspect 
the person whom they had detected in one practical joke, of 
planning another. 

“ J oko sai^ Forester, looking down upon his lifeless favourite. 
“ Do you Think me capable of such cruelty ? Do you doubt' my 
trufli7” exclaimed Forester, haughtily. “ You arc unjust. Turn 
Iftie out of your house this instant. I do not desire your protcc- 
tioijL if I jiiave forfeited your esteeift.” 

‘^0 to bed for to-night in myjiousc,” said Dr. Campbell; 
“ n^derate your enthusiasm, and reflect upon what has passed 

^coolly.” • 

Dr. Camjpbell, as Forester indignantly withdrew, said, with a 

benevolent smile, as he looked after him, “He wants nothing 
but a little commdh sense. Henry, you must give liim a little 
of your*;' , 

111 the morning. Forester fir^ went to inquire how the dancing- 
m^ter h^d slept, and then knocked impatiently at Dr. Campbell’s 
door. • « • 

“My father is not awake,” said Ilcnryj but Forester marched 
directly up to the ^ide of the bed, aijid, (^rawing back the curtain 
with no gentle hand, cried, ^ith a loud voice, “ Dr. Campbell, I 
am come to beg your pardon ; I was angry when I said you wore 
unjust.” 

“ And I was asle^.p when you begged my pardon,” said DF. 
Campbell, •ubbing his eyes. * 

, ‘ft The dancing-master’s ankle is a great deal better; and I 
have buriea the poor cat,” pursued Forester ; “and T ho]ae, now, 
doctor, you’ll at least tell me, that you do not rcafy suspect me 
of having any hand in her death.” • • 

‘dPrey, let me go to sleep,” saftl Dr. Campbell; “andfuTid 
your explanations a little better.” 

THB OEBANlUlli 

The dancing-master gradually recovered from l^s sprain ; and 
Forester spent all his pocket-money in buying a new violin for 
him, as his had beenl^roken in his fall ; his watch had l^ewise 
been biF^en against the stone steps. Though Forester looked 
^lpon a watch as a useless bauble, yet he determined to get this 
mended ; and liis«friehd Henry went with him for this purpose 
lo a watchmakef’s. • 
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Whilst Henry Caniphell and Forester were consnlting with 
the watcRnuiker upon the internal state of the bruised watcli, 
Archibald Mackenzie, who followed them /or a lounge^ was 
looking over some new watches, and ardently wisliing for the 
finest that he saw. As lie was playing with this line W(§tch,4h<) 
watchmaker begged that he w^uld take care i)§t t(x break it; 
Archibald, in the usual insolent tone in which he was used to 
speak to a tradeftman^ r<iplied, that if he did break it, he hoped 
he was able to pay for it. The watchmaker civilly answerea, 

“ Ho had no doubt of that, ‘but that the watch was ii^t hi^pro- 
perty ; it was Sir Philip Cosling’s, who would call for i*, he 
cx])eci(M], in a <|u.'iiler of an liour.” • 

At the niiinn of Sir I’hilip (rosling, Aifiliibald quickly changed* 
his tone : ho had a great ambition to be of Sir Philip’s acquaint- 
ance ; for Sir Philip was a young man who was to have a large 
fortune whoi^ he should come of ago, and whb, in the meantime, 
spent as much of it as possible, with great spirit^ ^<yid little 
judgment. He liad been sent Edinburgh for his education ; 
and lie spent his time in training horses, laying bets^fara^Jing • 
in the public walksp and ridiculing, or, in his own phrsise, 
quizzing^ every ^en si b^|) young man who applfed to literature or 
science. Sir Philip, wher^ever ho frequented any of the pro- 
fessors’ classes, took care to make it%videiit to everybody present 
that he did not come there to learn, and that he looked down 
with contempt upon all who W(U*e obliged to stutly ; he was the 
Tirst always to make any disWirhanco in Cio cldsses, or, in his 
elegant language, to malx a foiv. • * 

This was the youth of whose acquaintance Archibay M ackanzie^ 
was ambitious. He stayed in the sliop in hopes that JSir Philip 
would arrivA He was not disapj^ointed. Sir Philip came, and 
wUh address ^’hiidi Lady Catherine would perhaps have admired, 
ho entered into con versutidh with the young baronet > if ^on- 
verftition'that might be called, which consisted of a species of 
fashionable dialed^, devoid of sensi*, and destitute of any pretence 
to wit. Forester tl^js dialect was absolutely unintelligible. 
After he had listened to it with sober contempt for a *few 
minutes, he fulled Henry away, saying, “Come, don*t»let us 
waste our time here; lot us go to the brewery that you promised 
to shqjv me.” 

Henry did not immediately yield to the rough of his 
indignant friend, for at this instant the door of a fittle bac^ 
parlour behind the watthniaker’s shop openodicslowly, and a girl* 
of about seven years old appeared, carrying,* with difficulty^ 
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a flower-pot, in which there was a fine large geranium, in full 
flow^. Henry, who saw that the child was scarcofy able to 
carry it, took it out of her hands, and asked her, “ Where she 
would like to have it put ? ” 

Heae, for to-day,” said the little girl, sorrowfully ; “ but to- 
morrow ij goe%away for ever ! ”» 

• ^Jhe litfle girl was sorry to part with this gerauium, because 
“she had watched it all the winter,” and said, “that rIkj was 
very fond of it; but that she was willing to part with it, 
though it^was just come into fiowei^ because the apothecary had 
tolcfhor, that it was tlic cause of nei grandmotlicr’s liaviiig been 
tak^n ill. Her grandmother lodged,” she sfiid, “in that little 

*roora, and the room wa% very close, and she was takoji ill in the 
night — so yi that slie could hardly speak or stir ; and when the 
apothecary came, ho said,” continued the little girl, “ it was no 
wonder anybody was ill who slept in such a littl^ close room, 
W'ith supji a ^rcat geranium in it, to poison the air. So my 
' geraftiium must go ! ” conchu^d she with a sigh : “ but as it is 
fo%gra<lAmother, I shall never think of it again.” 

Henry Campbell and Forester were lioth struck .with the 
modest simplicity of this child's countenance manner, and 
they were pleased with the unaffegted •generosity with which 
she gave up her tavourite gft*anium. 

Forester no Jed this down in his mind, as a fresh instance in 
favour of his exclusive good opinion of the poor. This little girl 
looked poor, thougl^ she was deoently dressed ; slio was so thin 
that lier liirtlo cheek-bones could plainly be seen ; her face had 
t notithe roijpd, rosy beauty of cheerful health ; she w\as pale and 
sallow, and she looked in patient misery. Moved wi^i com- 
passion, Forester regretted that he had no money to give, where 
it might have been so well bestowed. He was alwa^’s extravafFint 
in bis generosity ; he would of ten •give five guineas whore five 
shillings should have been given ; and by these means f o reduced 
himself to the necessity sometimes of refusing assistance to 
deserving objects. On his journey fjjpm his father's ^house to 
Edinbiyrgh, he lavished, in undistinguishing charity, a consider- 
able sum of money, and all that he had remaining of the money 
his fjither gave, he^spent in purchasing the new violin for 
M. Pasgrave. Dr. Campbell absolutely refused to advapco his 
ward ailjfc money, till the next quarterly allowance should become 
^due. Henry, who always perceived quickly what passed in the 

• minds of othera^^essed at Forester's thoughts by his counte- 
nance, and foreBore to producejiis own money, though he had it 
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just ready in his hand — ^he knew that he could call again at the 
watchmaker’s, and give what he pleased without ostentation. 

Upon questioning the little girl farther concerning her grand- 
mother’s illness, Henry discovered that the old woman had sat 
up late at night knitting, and that feeling herself ctctreifely 
cold, she got a pan of charcoal into her room ; tiiat soon after- 
wards she felt uncommonly drowsy, and when her little gsa^'d- 
daughter spoke to her, and asked her why she did not come tP 
bed i she made no answer ; a few minuses after this she dropped 
from her chair. The child extremely frighten eel j’^d thgjugh 

she felt it very difticult to souse herself, she said she got up as 
fast as she could, oj^ened tluj door, and called to the watchmaker’s^ 
wife, who, luckily, had been at work kJbe, and was now raking 
the kitclicn fire. With her iussistanco the ol^ womanwras brought 
into the air, ajid presently returned to her senses : the pan of 
charcoal hai^ been taken away before the apotliccary came in 
the morning; as he was in a great hurry when* he «alled, he 
made but few inquiries, and con|equantly condemned the gera- 
nium without sullicicnt evidence. As he left the Muse,# ho * 
carelessl^i said, **My«wife would like tlrat geranium, I think.” 
And the poor qjd won^an, who had but a very* small fee to offer, 
was eager to give anything jiliat seemed to plsijsc the doctor. • 
Forester, when he heard this stofy, burst into a coiftcmptuous 
exclamation against the meanness of this, aqd of all other 
apothecaries. Henry informed the little girl that the charcoal 
'’tiad been the cause of licr £!tandmothor'^^ illness, and, advised 
them never, upon any account, to keep a pan of ch&rcoal again 
in her bed-chamber : ho told her that many pcopk) had 15 een« 
killed iby this practice, “Then,” cried the little girl joyfully, 
“if it was tAe charcoal and not the geranium that made grand- 
m(ffchor ill, I ^nay keep my beautiful geranium ? ” And she ran 
immediately to gather some bf the flowers, which she offered to 
Hefiiy anVl to Forester. Forester, who was still absorbed in the 
contemp^tion of <;ho apothecary’s meanness, took the flowers, 
without perceiving that took them, and pulled them to pieces 
as he went on thinking. Henry, when the little girl held the 
geraniums upjto him, observed that the back of her haiM was 
bruised and black ; he asked her how shejiad hurt herself, and 
she replied innocently, “ that she had not hurt hersdf, but that 
her schoolmistress had hurt her; that her schoolmistiess was 
very strici woman.” Forester, roused from his reverie, desirca 
to hear what the little girl meant by a sfnVSJ^woman, and she * 
explained herself more fully : she sftid, that, as a gre^ ^vouXj 
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her grandmother had obtained leave from some groat Indy to 
send her to a charity-school ; that she went there eveVy day to 
learn to read and W’ork, but that the mistress of the charity-school 
used her scholars very severely, and often kept them for hours, 
aftor they had done their own tashSy to spin for her, and that she 
beat thenuf th^^ did not spin as piuch as she expected ; the little 
girl); grandmother then said that she knew all this, hut that she 
did not dare to complain, because the school niistross was under 
the patronage of some of “ the grandest ladies in Kdinhurgh,” and 
that^as sl^picould not afford to pay for her little lass's schooling, 
she was forced to have her taught as well as she could for ru^ilmuj, 
I&orester, fired with indignation at this history of injustice, 

^resolved, at all events, lo stand forth immediately hi tho child’s 
defence ; bgt without staying to consider how the wrong couUl 
bo redressed, he thought only of tho (luickcst, or, as ho said, 
the most manly mSans of doing the busiiu'ss : lie declared, that 
if the little girl would show him the way to tfie school, ho 
woufd go that instant and sp^k to tho woman, in the midst of 
alljier fjdiolars. Henry in vam represented that this would not 
be a prudent mode of proceeding. * 

Forester disdained prudence; and, ti;usting , securely to the 
power of his own eloquence, he s^t oat with the child, who 
seemed rather afraid to c<9lne to open war with her tyrant. 
Henry was obliged to return home to his father, who had 
usually business for him to do about this time. The little girl 
had stayed at homg on account*of her grandmother’s illm'ss^ 
but all ftie«ther scholars were har^cl at work, spinning in a close 

• room, whe^ Forester arrived. 

He marched directly into the schoolroom. Tho ♦wheels 
stopped at once on his appearance, and the sclftolmi stress, a 
raw-boned, intrepid-looking woman, eyed him with amazememt : 
he^roke silence in the following Afbrds : — 

“Vile woman! your injustice is come to light. ^HoAv^can 
you dare to tyrannize over these poor children 1 Is it because 
th^ are poor ? Take my advice, children, resist thit tyrant ; 
put by^our wheels, and spin for her no more.” 

Thft children did not move ; and the sclioolAistrcss poured 
out a torrent of abuse in broad Scotch, which, lo tho English 
ear of Forester, was unintelligible. At length she ma^o him 
comprelf^nd her principal questions — who he was? aiKl by 

* whose authority he interfered between her and her scholars ? 

‘ “ By nobody’s a^ithority,” w^as Forster’s answer ; “ T want no 

i^uthority to sj^ak in cause of injured innocence.” No 
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fiooncr had the woman licard t]icse w’ords, tiian she called to her 
husband, 'who w'as writing in an adjoining room: without 
further ceremony, they both seized upon our hero, and turned 
liim out of the house. 

Tlio woman revtuiged herself without mercy upon tjje little 
girl whom Forester had atiemyted to defend, ^nd dismissed 
her, with tiio advice never more to complain of being ^liged to 
Bjiin for her mistress. * 

[Mortilicd by the ill success of his enterprise, Forester rotumedf 
homo, attributing the failuto of his efbquence chi^y to^his 
ignorance of the Scotch diajpet * 

• • . 

THE CANAUT-BIRD. 

At his return, Forester heard that all Df. CamplSell’s family 
were going tliat evening to visit a gcntldlnau who had an 
exce.llent cafflnet of minerals. Ho had some desire to seo the 
fossils ; but when he came to the gentleman’s liouseVhe coon 
found himself disturbed at the pfaises bestowed by so^ ladies 
in company iijxm a Jittle canary-bird, \Yhich belonged to the 
mistress of the liouse. He began to kick hi» feet together, to 
hang first one arhi, and*yicn tlie other, over the hack of liis chaiiy 
with the obvious expn'ssion of iinjjiitieiicc and conte^ipt in liis 
countenaiK o. Ibuiry Campbell in tlie meantime said, without 
any embarrassment, just what he thought alfout the bird, 
^^..rclnbald Mackenzie, with artyicial admiration, said a vast deal 
more tiian lie tliouglit, in M»pcs of effectually reegmiTiendiiig 
himself to the lady of the house. The lady told him the history 
of thrc|j birds, whicli had successively inhabited tho*ago before ' 
the present Occupier. “They all died,” continued slie, “in a 
mofit exlraominanj manner, one after another, in a short space 
of time, in convulsions.” % • t 

“Oon'tw listen,” whispered Forester, pulling Henry away 
from the crowd who surrounded the birdcage; “how can you 
listen, liJfc that polite hypocrite, to this hjolish woman^s history 
of her exiraordinary favnjuritos 1 Come downstairs with nlo ; 

1 want to icli you my adventure with tlic schoolmistress; we 
can take a turA in the hall and come back, before the cabinet of 
minerals is opened, and before these w^omtiii have finished the 
ceremony of teii — come.” t> 

“ ril come presently,” said Henry ; “ I really want to hear this.’*^ 
Henry Campbell was not listening to thij* history of the 
lady’s favourite birds like a polite Jiypocrite, but like a goo4- 
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natured, sensible person; the circnmstanees recalled to his 
memory the conversation that we formerly mentioned, which 
began about pickled cucumbers, and ended with Dr. Camp- 
beirs giving an account of the cUbels of some poisons. In 
coftscquance of this conversation, Henry’s attention had been 
turned t(^ tho#subject, and he#had read several essays which 
hac^ infor&ied him of many curious facts. He recollected, in 
particular, to have met* with the account of a bird wJio had 
oeeii poisoned, and whoso case bore a strong resemblance lo tho 
pro^iit. ,jffe begged leave to exabiine the cage, in order to 
discover whether there were any leagl about it, with which the 
birds could have poisoned themselves. No leatl was to be 
found. He next examined wlicdher there were any white or 
green painUabout it^ he impiired wlience the water came which 
the birds had drunk ; and he examined tlie trough whicli liold 
their seeds. The fady, whilst he was pursuing tliesc inquiries, 
said she.ivas qjire tliat the birds could not have (lied either for 
w'ant of air or exercise, for thijf she often left tho cage open on 
pu<pos(J5«that they might fly about the room. Henry immedi- 
ately looked roumi the*room, and at Icngtii ho observed, in an 
inkstand which stood upon a writing-tahie, a ni;mber of wafers, 
Isdiich wore maiyf of them chippe^l round the edges. Upon 
sweeping nut the birdcage, %e found a few very small bits of 
wafer mixed ’ttdtli the seeds and dust : he was now pfjrsuadcd 
that the birds liad eaten the wafers, and that they had been 
poisoned by the r(j^l lead whioh^ they contained ; he was cor? 
lirmed lu ^his opinion by being told that thj* wafers had lately 
• beem mi.ss(^l very frequently,, and it had been imagined that 
they had been used by the servants. lieniy bcL'ged the lady 
would try an experiment, which might probably save the life of 
her now favourite. The lady, though she had* never before 
tri«d ati experiment, was easily pil^vailed upon. She promised 
Henry that she would lock up the wafers ; and ho f^roplifsied 
that lier bird would not, like his predecessors, come to an nn- 
tiq^ely end. Archibald Mackenzie vexed to observe tliat 
knowlt^dge had, in this instance, succeefled better, evtm witli a 
lady, •than flattery. As for Forester, he would* certainly have 
admired his friend H^mry’s ingenuity, if he had npon attending 
to what pfissed ; but he had taken a book, and had seatqid him- 
self in ^ arm-chair, which had been placed on purpose for an 
*ui<i gentleman in company, and was deep in the history of a 

’ Falconer on tlfe poison of lead and copper. 
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nun who had been cast away, some hundred years ago, upon a 
desert island. 

Ho condescended, liowevcr, to put down liis book when the 
fossils were produced, and, as if he had just awakened from a 
dream, rubbed his eyes, stretched himself, and joined d)he msi 
of the company. The nialicioi^s Archibald, wli§ obs|rved that 
Forester had seated himself, through absence of ihind, jp a 
place which prevented some of the ladies from seeing the fossils^ 
instantly made a parade of his own politeness, to contrast him- 
self advantageously with thd rjide negligence of his fqpipanion ; 
but Archibald's politeness ivas always particularly directed to 
the persons in company whom he thought of the most import- 
ance. “You can’t see there,” said Fofester, suddenly rousing* 
himself, and observing that Hr. CampbelFs daughter^ Miss Flora 
Campbell, was standing behind him ; “ ha(f not you better sit 
down in thi^ chair ? I don’t want it, because I can see over 
your liead ; sit down.” Archibald smiled at Foi^steiia simpli- 
city in paying his awkward compliment to the young lady, Vho 
had, according to his mode of estimation, the least pi*fbnsi§ns 
to notice of any one present. Flora Campbell was neither rich 
nor beautiful ; but sh^ had a happy mixture fn her manners of 
Scottish sprightliness and J^nglish reserve. .She had an eagef 
desire to improve herself, whilst a iMce sense of propriety taught 
her never to obtrude upon general notice, or to recede from 
conversation with the airs of counterfeit humflity. Forester 
admired her abilities, because^ ke imagined tfiat he was the only 
person who had m/ev discovered thorn ; as to her m.inncrs, he 
never observed these ; but even whilst he ridiculctb politeness, e 
ho was#anxi(nis to find out what she thought polite. After ho 
had told hcr"all that he knew concerning the fossils,, as they 
wo^ produced from the cabinet, — and he was far from ignorant 
— ho at length perceived tlufb she knew full as much of (natural 
history a^lie did; and he was surprised that a young lady 
should know so much, and should not be conceited. Flora, 
however,^soon bunk raanj degrees in liis opinion ; for, after {he 
cabinet of mineralogy was shut, some of the company talked of 
a Imll which to be given in a few days ; and Flora? with 
innocent gaiety, said to Forester, “ Have jou learned to dance a 
Scotch, reel since you came to Scotland?” “//” cried Forester, 
with contempt; “do you think it the height of human ri^i'fection 
to dance a Scotch reel? — then that fine young laird, Mr. ArchilWd^' 
Mackenzie, will suit you much better than I bball.” 

And Forester returned to his arm-chair and his desert island. 
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THE KEY. 

It was unfortunate that Forester retired from company in 
suclf abiUpt displeasure at Flora Cainpheirs (|uehtii)n, for had 
he borne ti^io illea of a Scotch ibcl inoic like a philosopher, he 
wouU have heard of somethin^; interesting n-lativc to the 
intended ball, if anytliiiig relative to a ball could be intcjrcsting 
to him. It was a charit^i ball, for the benefit of tlio mistress of 
the ^ry clmfity school* to which tiie little girl with the bruised 
hand belonged. ‘‘Do you know,” saW Henry to I'ori’ster, when 
they* met, “that I havg great lioj)es we shall be able to get 
justice done to the poor children. I hope the tyrannical school- 
mistress may yet bo punished. The lady with whom wo drank 
tea yesterday is one^of the patronesses of the charity school.” 

“Ijady patronesses!” cried Forester, “we neeclpjiot exjicct 
justice frem a» lady -patroness, depend upon it, es])ecially at a 
ball; her head will he full of feathers, or some such tilings. I 
' prophesy ^ou will not succeed better than 1 have succiMMlod. 

The despondiim projfliccios of Forester flid not det(w Henry 
from pursuing a siuiemo which he had foimcd. •The lady, who 
was the mistress (rf the cananr-hird, 4jam« in a few’ days to visit 
his mother* and she told hinfthat his experiment had succeeded, 
that she had icgularly locked up the >vafcrs, and that her 
favourite bird was in perfect health. “And what fee, doctor,”^ 
said she,.siniling, “Shall I give yGi^for saving his life?” 

“1 will fJdl you in a few minutes,” n',plied ]lcnry ; and in a 
•few*ininutc» the little girl and her geranium were sc3nt for, and 
appeared. Henry tohl the lady all the ciroumst|nces*of her 
story with so much feeling, and at the same time, with so much 
pronrie^, that slic became warmly interested in tfie cause : the 
docrarea that she would do everytning in her power to pr^ail 
upon the other ladies to examine into the conduct of flio school- 
mistress, and to have her dismissed immediately, if jj; should 
appear that she had behaved improperlj^. 

Forester, who w\as present at this declaration, was much 
astonished that a lady, 'whom he had scon canis^ing a canary- 
bird, could speak Wth so much decision and good sense. 
Henry captained his fee; he asked and received permission to 
*^lacc thc^gcranium in the middle of the supper-table at the balL 

* There is no ei^arity school of this description in Edinburgh ; this 
cannot therefore be mistaken ffir private satire. 
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Henry begged that the lady would also take an opportunity, at 
supper, to mention the circumstances which he had related to 
her ; but this she declined, and politely said that she was sure 
Henry would tell the story much better tluin she could. 

“ Come out, and walk with me,” said Forester to Henr^ as 
soon as the lady was gone. Henry frequently €eft ^is occupa- 
tions with great good-nature to accompany our hero iir his 
rambles, and he usually followed the subjects of conversation 
which Forester started. Ho saw, by the gravity of his coun- 
tenance, that ho had sometliipg of importance revdlving ih his 
mind. After he had procftculed in silence for some time along 
the walk, umhir the high rock called Ai'^hur’s Seat, he suddtenly# 
stopped, jxnd turning to Henry, exclaimed : “ I esteem you ; do 
not make mo despise you I ” , • 

“ I hope I ncYor shall,” said Henry, a litjiJie surprised by his 
friend’s maui^er, “ what is the matter ? ” 

“ Leave balls, and lady patronesses, and petty artffices. and 
supple address, to such people Archibald Mackenzie, ’*pur-r ^ 
sued Forester with enthusiasm. • • 

‘ Who noble ends by noble means purtues, 

Will Rcorft canary-birds, and coVhle sfioes*' 

replied Henry, laughing: “I see tto meanness in mjr conduct; 

I do not know what it is that you disapprove 

“ I do not approve,” said Forester, “ of your having recourse 
to mra7i culdmss^ to obtain justice.” , 

Henry requested to know what his severe friend meant by 
addreits, hut this was not easily explained. For(u 3 ter, in*his« 
definition oi^vifian address^ included all that attention to the 
feelings of others, all those honest arts of pleasing, which make 
sorfety agreeable. Henry endeavoured to convince him, that it 
was nossiblo for a person to wish to please, nay, even to ^uc6^cd 
in rnat 'v^sh, witlioiit being insincere. Their argument and 
their walk continued, till Henry, who, though very active, was 
not quite*so rulmst ji.; his^friend, was com'pletely tired, especially 
as ho perceive^! that F('i'estcT’.s opinions remained unshaken. 

“How effen^iiate y(,\x gmilmicn are!” cried Forester “ see 
what it is to be brought up in the lap of, luxury. Why, I am 
not at, all tired , I could walk a dozen miles farther, ^without 
being in the least faligued !” • 

Henry thought, il a very good thing to be able to walk a 
number of miles without being fatigued, buc.J^e did not con- ' 
aider it ae tiie highest perfection human nature. , In hif 
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friend’s present mood, nothing leas could content him, and 
Forester went on to demonstrate to the weary Henry, that all 
fortitude, all courage, and all the manly virtues wcjro insepar- 
ably connected with pedestrian i7idcfattgability, Henry, with 
gooR-natflred presence of mind, wliich perhaps his friend would 
have called^Twet#^ address^ divertdd our hero’s rising indignation, 
by proposing that they should both go and look at a largo 
brewery, which was in their way homo, and with whitdx 
Forester would, he thought, be enteiijbained. 

Tlfe brc?wery fortunately turned the course of Forester’s 
thoughts, and, instead of quarrelling Vith his friend for being 
tiiedHf he condescended t& postpone ^ further debate. Forester 
had, from his childhood, a habit of twirling a key, whenever he 
was thinking intently; the key had been produced, and had 
been twirling upon its accustomed thumb during the argument 
upon address; and it was still in Forester’s hand,® when they 
went^into* the •brewery. As he looked, and listened, the key 
^was essential to his power of attending ; at lengtli, as ho stooped 
to '^ew a large brewing-vat, the key unluckily slipped from his 
thumb, and fell tq the Tjottom of the vat ;* it was so deep, that 
the tinkling sound of the key, as it touched tlfe bottom, was 
scarcely heard. A* young nmn whef belonged to the brewcuy 
immediately descended by a ladder into the vat to get the key, 
but scarcely had ho reached the bottom, when he fell clown 
senseless. Henry Camj)bell wiis sj>eaking to one of the dorks of < 
the brewery, when tills accident hail)[)ened ; a man came running 
to them witn the news, “The vat has not been chianod, it’s full 
bf bad air.” •“ Draw him up, let down a liook and cords fgr him 
instantly, or he’s a dead man,” cried Henry, and insfeintly 
ran to the place. What was his terror, when ho bel*eld ForesJ^^r 
descending the ladder? He called^to him to stop, he assured 
him^haf the man could he saved without his hazarding liis life; 
but Forester persisted ; he had one end of a cprd in his hand, 
which he said he could fasten in an instant round ths man’s 
body. There was a skylight nearly over the vat, so that the 
light f^llPdircctly upon the bottom. • 

Henry saw his friend reach the last rundle of thb ladder. As 
Forester stooped to pub the rope round the shoulders of the man, 
who lay insensible at the bottom of the vat, a sudden air of 
idiocy caulb over his animated countenance ; his limbs seemed no 
longer to obey his lyill, his arms dropped, and ho fell insensible. 

The spactatorsfVho were Rooking down from above, were so 
9iuch ter^ftad, that they could not decide to do anything. 

2 — « 
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Some cried, “It's all over with him! — Why would he go 
down ? ” — others ran to procure a hook — others called to him to 
take up the rope again, if ho possibly could — hut Forester could 
not hear or uudorstand them. Henry Campbell was the only 
person who, in this s(;cno of danger and confusion, had i^ulfici^nt 
presence of mind to b(i of sorvite. ^ ^ 

Near the large vat, into which Forester had dcsceftdcd, there 
was a cistern of cold water. Henry seized a bucket, which was 
floating in the cistern, filled it with water, and emptied thS 
water into the vat, dashinjlf jt against the sides oA^the v|t, to 
disperse the water, and to displace the nic'phitic air.* Ho called 
the people who surrounded him for assistance, .‘lie \;^ater 
cxp<ille(l the air, and when it was shfe to descend. Hour/ 
instantly went down the ladder himself, fastened thg cord round 
Ft>r(\ster, who was now quite helpless. 

“ Draw \\j^n up 1 ” said Henry. They drew him up. Henry 
fastened anothc^r cord round the body of theotbej maij, who lay 
at the bottom of the vessel, and . be was taken up in the «am6 
manner. Fon'sler soon retnniea to bis sens(*s, wlio«» be jvas * 
carried iftto tlie air; it was with more di(li«iilty that the other man, 
whose animatitai hadrhf^en longer suspended, •was recovered; at 
length, however, by pi?.)] >er, applications, his lungs played freely, 
ho stretched himself, looked roundf upon the 'people* who wore 
about liirn with an air of astonishment, and was some time before 
ho could recollect wliat liad happened to him. * Forester, as soon as 
ho recovered the use of lqs« undorstamUpg, was in extreme 
anxiety to know wlietlier the poor man, who went iV»wh for his 
key, had been saved. His gratitmle to Henry, wher^^lio liear4^11^ 
that had lia.V'ed, was ex])r<!.‘^sed in the most enthusiastic manner. 

“ T acted nke a madman, and you like a man of sense,” said 
Fdroster. “ Vou always know how to do good ; I do mischief, 
M'l^nevor I atttonpt to do gSbd But now, don’t (‘xjioct^ Jlc^ry, 
that I shS'uld give up any of rny opinions to yon, because you 
have say^ed my lih?. 1 shall always argue with you just as I did , 
before. Remember, 1 dgspiso adfirois. I don’t yield a single 
point to you. ^ Gratitiuh: shall never make me a sycophant. 

THE PLOWER-POT. • 

Kager to prove that he was not a sycophant, Forcer, when 
he returned home with his friend Henry, took every possible 
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occasion to contradict him, with even more than his customary 
rigidity ; nay, he went farther still, to vindicate his sincerity. 

Flora Campbell had never entirely recovered our hero’s esteem, 
since she had unwittingly expressed her love for Scotcli re(*ls ; 
bu^she Was happily unconscious of the crime she had committed, 
and was viholly intent upon pleasing her father and mother, her 
broiler Henry — and herself. She had a constant flow of good 
spirits, and the charming domestic talent of making every trifle 
a source of amusement t^ herself and others ; she was sprightly, 
without b(iing frivolous, and tlje* uniform sweetness of her 
temper showed that she was not in the least in the want of 
^flattery and dissipation to support her gaiety. Ihit Forester, as 
the friend of her brother, thought it incumbent upon him to 
discover faults in her which no one else could discover, and to 
assist in her education, though she was only one year younger 
than himself. She had amused herself the morning J.hat Forester 
and her brotl^^ir were in the brewing vat, with painting a pasto- 
boaifl covering for the flower-]jpt which held th(5 poor litth) girl’s 
gemniiitrf. Flora had heard from her brother of his intention t.o 
place it in the middle •of the supper-tabic at the ball^ and she 
flattered herself fhat he would like to s€|^ it ori^monted by her 
hands at his rel^urn. She produced i4 after dinner, ilenry 
thanked her, and her fatlieAnd niotlier were pleased to see her 
eagerness to qjilige her brother. The cynical Forester alone 
refused his sympathy. He looked at the flower-pot with marked 
disdain., Archihaldy who deliglitc^J to contrast himself with tluT" 
unpolished® Forester, and who remarked that Flora aiul her 
» brother weio both somewhat surprised at his unsociable silence, 
slyly said, “ There’s sometliing in this flower-pot. Mis» Camp- 
bell, which does not suit Mr. Forester’s correct taste ; 1 wish lie 
would allow us to profit by his criticisms.” 

Fordfeter vouchsafed not a reply.* 

•‘Don’t you like it, Forester!” said Henry. 

“No, he does not like it,” said Flora, smiling. “Don't force 
him to say that ho does.” * 

“ Foice me to say I like what I don^ like!” repeated Forester; 

“ no,?E defy anybody to do that.” t 

“ But why,” said ,Dr. Campbell, laughing, — “ why such a 
waste o^ energy and magnanimity about a trifle ? If you were 
^upon your trial for life or death, Mr. Forester, you could not 
look more resolutely guarded, more as if you had ‘ worked up 
each corporal agcift to the terrible feat.' ” 

“ Sir,’^ said Forester, ifha bore the laugh that was raised 
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against him with the air of a martyr, “ I can bear even your 
ridicule in the cause of truth.” The laugh continued, at the 
solemnity with which he pronounced these words. ** I think,” 
pursued Forester, *‘that those who do not respect ti-uth in trifles 
will never respect it in matters of consequence.” 0 • 

ArcJiihald Mackenzie laugh^ more loudly, s^d with affecta- 
tion, at this speech ; and Henry and Dr. Gampbelrs laughter 
instantly ceased. 

‘* 1)0 not mistake us,” said Dr. Campbell ; “we did not laugR 
at your principles, we only laughed at your mannori*^ t 
“And are not principli^ bf rather more consequence than 
manners ? ” said Forester. ^ 

“ Of infinitely more consequence,” satd Dr. Campbell ; “ but* 
why, to excellent principles, may we not add agreea^e manners? 
Why should not truth be amiable, as well a*s respectable ? You, 
that liavo such enlarged views for the good df the whole human 
race, are, 1 Aake no doubt, desirous that your j^pllov^-creatures 
should love truth, as well as yov^lovo it yourself ? ” • 

“ Certainly, I wish they did,” said Forester. •• ^ • 

** And Jiavo your observations upon thtj feelings of others, and 
upon your own^lcd yoji to conclude that we are most apt to like 
those things which alw^iys give us pain ? An(3[^do you upon thie 
principle wisli to make truth as painful as possible, in order to 
increase our love for it?” 

“1 don’t wish to make truth painful,” said Forester; “but at 
•^tho same time it is not m;^ fault people ^n’t bear pain. I 
think j)eople who can’t bear pain both of body and Mina cannot 
be good for anything; for, in the first place, they mil always,” • 
said Fyn?stej glancing his eye at Flora and her flower-pot, — > 

“ they will aRvays prefer flattery to truth, as all weak people do.” 

At this sartastic reflection, which seemed to bo aimed at the 
sex, Lady Catherine, Mrs. C^pbell, and all the ladies present, 
e^cipt Flcva, began to speak at once in their own vindication. 

As soon as the^e was any prospect of peace, Dr. Campbell 
resumed tiis argument in the calmest voice imaginable. f 
“But^ Mr. Forester, without troubling ourselves for Jbe pre- 
sent with the fflhirs of the ladies, or of weak jDeople, may^I ask 
what degree of* unnecessary pain you think it the duty of a strong 
person, a moral Samson, to bear?” 

“ Unnecessary pain ! I do not think it is anybody’^ duty to 
bear utmecessary pain.” • 

“ Nor to make others boar it f " 

“Nor to make others boar it.” 
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**Then we need argue no further. I congratulate you, Mr. 
Forester, upon your becoming so soon a proselyte to politeness.” 

“To politeness !” said Forester, starting back. 

“Yes, my good .sir; real politeness only teaches us to save 
others fr^ wiaeem-ary and this you have just allow ed to 
be ^our wish And now for the giuiul affair of Flora’s flow«'v- 
pot. YoAare^ot bound by politeuess to tell any falstdioods ; 
weall as she is, and a woman, 1 hope she can btwir to hear the 
painful truth upon such an important occasion.” 

“Why,”gai(l ForesteiP, who at last suffered his features to 
relax into* a smile, “the truth *111011 is, tliat 1 don’t know 
whether the flower-pot be pretty or ugly, but 1 was determined 
iiot to say it was pretty#” 

“ But why,” said Henry, “ did you look so heroically severe 
about the nmttcr 1 ” • 

“The reason I laoked grave,” said Fon^ster, “was because I 
was afraid your sister Flora would bo spoiled by aH the foolish 
comj^imehts that were paid to her and her flower- pot.” 

“ Yon^ro very considerate t and Flora, I am sure, is much 
oblTgcd to you,” said ^ Dr. Campbell, sniiling, “ for Jlieing so 
clear-sighted to the dangers of female vaiiity. You wouhl not 
then, with a safe conscience, trust tlfo coirrpletiou of her 
education Jo her niotlier, or ^ myseff ? ” 

“ 1 am sure, sir,” said Forester, who now, for tlio first time, 
seemed sensible that he had not spoken with perfect propriety, 
“I would not interfere impertinently for the world. You an/* 
the bcst^ucjges, only I thought patents were apt to Ixi partial. 
Henry has saved my life, and 1 am interested in everything that 
^belongs to •him. So I hope, if I said anytlii^ nnJc, yon 
will attribute it to a good motive. I wish tlio fltwer-pot had 
never made its appearance, for it has made mo» appear "^ry 
imi^rtipciit.” • 

Flora laughed with so much good humour at his odd melliod 
of expressing his contrition, that even Foregtor acknowJ(ulg(id 
the influence of engaging manners and sweetness oi^ temper, 
Hcf lifted up the flower-pot, so as completely to screen his face, and 
whilst lie appeared to bo examining it, be said, fn a low voice 
to Henry, “ She is above the foibles of licr sex.” ' 

“ Oh, Mr. Forester, "take care ! ” cried Flora. 

“ Of what ‘I ” said Forester, starting. 

% “ It is\oo late now,” said Flora. 

• And it was too Jate. Forester, in his awkward manner of 
lifting the flowA-pot and painted case, had put his thumbs 
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into the mould, with which the flower-pot had hoen newly 
filled. It was quite soft and wet. Flora, when she called to 
liim, saw the two black thumbs just ready to stamp them- 
selves upon lier work; aiul her warnin'' only accelei’ated its 
fate ; for Ukj instant she sjx)ke, tlie thumbs closed ^ipon^the 
painted covering, and Forestfr was the last ^,o perceive the 
mischief that he had done. ' 

Tiioro was no possibility of effacing the stains, nor was there 
time to repair the damage, for the ball was to commence in a 
few hours, and Flora was <>bliged to &nd her disfigured y^ork, 
without having had the sjftisfaction of hearing the ejaculation 
which Forester pronounced in her praise behind the flowerpot. 

THE BALL. . « 

Henry seized the moment when Forester ^as softened by the 
mixed elFecf of Dr. CaiupbcU’s raillery and Flora’§ goo^ humour, 
to persuade him that it would be^porfcclly consistent with a)und 
philosopliy to dress himself for a hall ; nay, oven tt«dan(jp 
couniry-Jance. The^word to which Forester had taken a 
dislike, llenry^ piudeutly forcbore to mention; and Flora, 
observing and artfullj^ imitating lier hrotlnir's prudence, sul^ 
stitutod (}i(? word /a^i/s instead fff in *lior conversation. 
Wluui all the party were ready to go to the ball, and the 
cairiages at the do(jr, Forester was in Dr. Campbell's study, 
‘"•reading the natural history of the ehqjhant.* 

“ Come,” said Henry, who had been searching 4ot* him all 
over the hmiso, “we are waiting for you; I'm gla^ to see -you, 
dresscetr come ! ” 

“1 wish you wo\dd leave me behind,” said Forester, who 
siJOfncd to hSive relapsed into his former unsociable humour, 
from liaving been left bali^an hour in bis beloved snlitudo : 
norVouldclIcnry probably have prevailed, if he had not pointed 
to the print of lhc*clej)hant.* 

“ThatPniighty animal, you see, is so docile, that he lets him- 
self be guided by a youSig boy,” said Henry; “and so must 
you.” • o 

As lie spoke, he pulled Forester gently, who thought he' 
could not show less docility than his favourite animal. When 
they entered tlie ball-room, Archibald Mackenzie asketf Flora to 
dance, whilst Forester was considering where lie should put his^ 
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Lat. “Are you going to dance without nic? I thought I had 
asked you to dance with me. 1 intended it all the time wo 
were** coming in the coach.” 

Flora thanked him for his kind intentions ; whilst Archibald, 
witii a iook of triumpli, hurried hia j)aitiicr away, and the 
dance began, tf'orester saw this#transactioii in the most serious 
light and*it afforded him subject for meditation till at least 
Jjfalf a dozen country-dances had been finished. In vain the 
“ Berwick Jockey,” the “ Highland Laddie,” and tlio “ Fl.iwors of 
Edinburgh ^^ere played; “ theyjsflited not the gloomy habit” 
of his soul. He fixed himself belMiid a pillar, proof against 
music, mirth, and sympathy ; ho looked upon the damx^rs with 
a cynical eye. At length ho fmmd an amusement that grati- 
fied his present splenetic humour ; he applied both his hands 
to his ears, effectually to stop out tlie sound of tlic music, that 
he might enjoy the ridiculous spectacle of a number of people 
capering <ibout without any apparent motive. Forester's atti- 
tude*caught the attention of sgme of the company ; indeed, it 
wa« strik^igly awkward. Ilis elbows stuck out from his oars, 
and his head was sunk beneath his shoulders. Aichiliahl 
Mackenzie was tfolighicd beyond measiire at Jiis figure, and 
jJoinied him out to his acquaintan(!e^Mdtl»all possible oxjiodition. 
The lauglf and the whispei® circulated with rapidity. Jle.iiry, 
who was dancijjg, did not perceive wliat was going on, till his 
partner said to him, “Pray, who is that strange, mortal?** 

“My/r?end,” cri«d Henry. t^'JVill you excuse me for one"* 
imstaiit?” ftiid he ran up to Forester, and roused Idni from Ids 
•singular attitude. “He is,” continued Henry, as lie returned 
to his partner, “ an excellent young man ; and he^has superior 
abilities : we must not quarrel with him for trifles.^* 

With what different eyes different people behbld the same 
objfctst Whilst Forester liad hT5cn sto})i)ing his oars, l)r. 
Campbell, who had more of the nature of the laugh ii^ thaff of 
the weeping jihilosopher, had found much benevolent j)bjasur 0 
in .contemplating the festive scene. Not that any**folly or 
ridicule# escaped his keen penetration; but ho saw everything 
with hn indulgent eye ; and if he laughed, laujjhed in sucli a 
manner, that even th^se who were the objects of his ideasantry 
could sc^cly have foreborne to sympathise with his iriirth. Folly, 
ho thou^t, could be felt as properly, and quite as effectually 
Corrected, by the tickling of a feather, as by the lash of the 
‘satirist. WTien^.Eady Margaret M‘Greggor and Lady Miiry 
M‘Intosl^ for instance, had almost forced their unhappy partners 
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into a quarrel, to support their respective claims to precedency, 
Dr. Campbell, who was appealed to as the relation of both the 
furious fair ones, decided the difference expeditiously, and much 
to the amusement of the compfiuy, by observing, that as the 
pretensions of each of the ladies were incontrovertiblof and4)r6- 
cisely balanced, there was but4>n6 possible inetl^d of adjusting 
tlieir precedency — by their age. He was convincera, he said, 
tliat the youngest lady would, with pleasure, yield precedency 
to the elder. The contest was now which should stand the 
lowest, instead of which should stand the highest, iii Jihe drnce ; 
and when the proofs of seniority could not be settled, the fair 
ones drew lots for their places, and submitted that to cl^ce 
which c<mld not be determined by pnidlmco. 

b orcster stood beside Dr. Campbell whilst all thi| passed, and 
wasted a considerable portion of virtuous indignation upon the 
occasion. “ And look at that absurd cr^hture ! ” exclaimed 
F(»rcster, pdlnting out to Dr. Cauipbell a girl \^ho footing 
and pounding for fame at a ^lodigious rate. Dr. Cantpbcll 
turned from the pounding lady to observe his own#(feugljfcer, « 
Flora, aqd a smile o 4 delight came over his countenance ; for 
** parents are apt to partial,** especially these who have such 
daughters as Flora, per flight figure and ^graceful agility alt- 
tracted the attention oven of many impartial spectators ; but 
she was not intent upon admiration ; she seeme^ to be dancing 
in the gaiety of her heart ; and that was a species of gaiety in 
^whicb every one sympathised, because it ^vas natural, and of 
which every one approved, because it was innocent.* There was 
a certain delicacy mixed with her sportive humour, whicl\ 
Bcemetl to govern without restraining the tide oi her spirits. 
Her father’s eye was following her. as she danced to a lively 
S(»tc]i tiling when Forester pulled Dr. Campbeirs cane, on 
%vhich he was loaning, and exclaimed, “ Doctor, Tve just 4 hoiight 
of fci excellent plan for a tragedy.'' 

“A tragedy !”• repeated Dr. Campbell, with unfeigned sur- 
prise ; ‘«are you sure you don't moan a comedy ? " 

Forester persisteii thift he meant a tragedy, and 'yas pro- 
ceeding to of^en the plot. “Don't force me to your kagedy 
now,” said Dr. Campbell, “or it ^vill infallibly be condemned. 

I cannot say that I have my ImsIHn on ; and I advise you to 
take yours off. I^ok ! is that the tragic muse V* J 

Forester was astonished to find that so great a man as Di? 
Campbell had so little the power of abstraction : and he retired* 
to muse upon the opening of bis tragedy in a recess under tho 
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music-gallery. But here he was not suffered long to remain 
undisturbed; for near this spot Sir Philip Gosling presently 
stationed himself ; and Archibald Mackenzie, who left off danc- 
ing as soon as Sir Philip entered the room, came to the half- 
. intqpcatgd baronet; and they, with some other young men 
worthy of ^theij acquaintance, b^an so loud a contest concern- 
ing the nuiftber of bottles of claret which a man might, could, 
or sEiould drink at a sitting, that oven Fores ter’s powers of 
fflbstraction failed, and his tragic muse took her llight. 

“ Suppe^ lihsupper ! Hiank God y’ exclaimed Sir Philip, as 
supper was now announced. “ FJ i^ver set my foot in a ball- 
i*oon]^” added he, with several suitable oaths, “ if it was not for 
the supper.” • 

“ Is that ^ rational being ? ” cried Forester to Dr. Campbell, 
after Sir Philip had passed them. 

“ Speak a little Idwer,” said Dr. Campbell, “ or ho will infal- 
libly provg his Jtitlo to rationality by shooting you, o? by making 
you slioot him, through the head.” 

• “„But,«air,” said Forester, holding Dr. Cami)bell fast, whilst 
all the rest of the com2)<^ny were going dt^wn to sui)pQ)’, “how 
can you bear suchii number of foolish, disagreeable people with 
patience?” ^ ^ , 

“ What would you have mwdo f ” said Dr. Campbell. ‘ ‘ Would 
you have me get up and preach in the middle of a ball-rotmi ? 
Is it not as well, since we are here, to amuse ourselves with 
whatever can atford*us any amusement, and to keep in good * 
humour with all the world, especially with ourselves ? and had 
jvo not bette^f follow the crowd to supper ? ” 

Forester went down to supper; but as he cros|cd au ante- 
chamber, which led into the supper-room, he exclaimed, “If I 
were a legislator, I would prohibit balls.” • • 

“aind if you were a legislator,” Slaid Dr. Campbell, pointing 
to a tea-kettle which was on the lire in the antc-cliamber, Ihd 
from the spout of which a grey cloud of vapour issued — “if you 
worp a legislator, would not you have stox^pers wedged t%ht into 
the spou^ of all tea-kettles in your dondnions.” 

“ N«, sir,” said Forester ; “ they would burst.” • 

“And do you think that folly would not burst, and do more mis- 
ehief than a tea-kettle in the explosion, if you confined it so tight?” 

Forest^ would willingly have stayed in the aTit(3-chamber, to 
'fcgin a critical dissection of this allusion; but Dr. Campbell 
harried him forwards into the supper-room. Flora had kept a 
peat for her fathSr, and Heney met them at the door. 
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“ I was just coming to see for you, sir,” said ho to his father. 
“Flora began to think you wore lost.” 

“No,” said Dr. Camp])ell; “1 was only detained by a would- 
be Cato, wJio wanted ]ne to quarrel with the whole world instead 
of eating niy siijipcr. Wliat would you advise mo to cjlt, Fldta? ” 
said lie, seating himself besid# her. t c 

“ Some of this trifle, papa.” And as she lightly removQd the < 
flowers with wJiich it was ornamented, her father said, 
give me some trifle, Flora. Some clwy'acters are like that trifle 
— flowers and light froth a\ ,the top, and solid g06d swe^meat 
beneath.” • 

Forester immediately stretched out^ his plate for somo«trif!e. 
“Ilut 1 don’t see any use in the flowers, sir,” said he. 

“Nor any be>aiity,” said J)r. Campbell. c 

h^mjster picked the irouhltistmie flowers put of his trifle, and 
ate a (juauf^ty of it vsullicieut for a Stoic. Towards the end of 
llie supper, he look s(mio notice of Henry, wlio Ivid made several 
im'lloctual efforts to amuse him^by siicli slight strokes of^vit as 
so(‘mi‘il to suit tile tiim*. and ]>lace. Time and place Vhre i^ever* 
taken ifiio k'oriistfo V. (‘unsidcraiion. was secretly displeased 
with Ins fricnul lleiirj" for liaving danced alllhe evening instead 
of sitting still ; and lifc loqlvcd at Henry’s pij’tner with a scrifti- 
iii/ing eye. “So,” sai<l he at lasff “ I observe L haVe not been 
thought worthy of your conversation to-iiigl^t: this is what 
ijailkmcn^ polite (jcnthnnmi, who dance reels^ orall friendship I ” 

“If T liad tliought that would ha^o taken it .ill that I 
should dance reels,” said Henry, laughing, “ I woiiM. have made 
the sacrifice of a reel at the altar of friendship ;«but we donlt 
come Vo a ioall to make sacrifices to friendship, but to divert 
ourselves.” 

•“ If we can,” said Forester, sarcastically. And here he was 
p^vented from reproaching his friend any longer, for sT pafty of 
gentlcmdn began to sing catches at the desire of the rest of the 
company. « 

Foi-eSier was now intejit upon criticising the nonsensical v«ords 
that wore siijig, and lie was composing an essay upon tiie power 
of the ancient banis and the eftect of national musif, when 
luora’s voice inteiTupted him, “Brother,” said she, “I have 
won my wager.” The wager was, that Forester would not, 
during supper, observe the geranium that was plated in the 
middle of the table. • 

As soon as the company were satisfied, both^with their supper 
and their songs, Henry, whose mind was always pres&rjt, and who 
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in the midst of luxury and festivity was awal.o to the fceliu'^s 
of benevolence, seized the moment when theri*. was silence to 
turn the attention of the company towards tlio object, upon 
which his own thoughts were intent. The lady patroness, tlie 
‘mistfess ci the canary-bird, had performed her promise : slu) liad 
spoken to s^veraj of her acquaintance concerning tlui tyiaiinical 
‘ schoqlmistre*ss ; and now fixing the attention of the company 
n^ion the geranium, she appealed to Henry Campbell ami begged 
him to explain its history. A number of eager eyes turned upon 
him itistanU^ and hbrester felt that*if he liad been called npoii 
in such a manner, ho could not have uttered a syllable. He now 
felt tiic great advantage of being able to speak, without licsita- 
tion or embarrassment, fiefore numbers. Wlieii Henry related 
the poor little girl’s story, his language and manner wore so 
unaffected and agreeable, that ho interested every one who lieard 
him in his cause. A subs<;ription was immediately raised ; every- 
body was ^agei; to contribute something to the child avIio had 
been ready for her old graq^-linother’s sake to part with her 
*'favourito*^ranium. The lady wlio superinl (aided tlie ehaiity- 
school, agreed to br('akf»st tluj next morning at Dr. Camphells, 
and to go from hfs house to tlio school ^irecisciy at the Ijoiir 
when the school ii^istress usually sel^ heik unfoi tunate scJiolars 
to their exfra task of spinuinf. 

Forester was astonished at all this ; he did not consider that 
negligence and inhumanity are widely diircrent. The lady 
patronesses liad, perhaps, been ratjpjr negligent in contenting 
themsedves '#ith seeing the charity-cliildreii t^how wdl in jiroces- 
■ion to chiii^h, and they had not suiliciently inquired into tlio 
conduct of the scdioolmistrcss ; hut as soon as tl^i facte were 
properly stated, the ladies were cjiger to exert tlnansidves, ami 
candidly acknowledgeil that they had been to hkimh in trusting 
so nRich'to the reports of the supcrli!!ial visitors, wlio had alw^s 
declared that the school was going on perfectly well, f 

“More people who are in the wrong,” said*3)r. Campbell to 
For^jster, “would bo corrected, if some people who are in iSk' right 
had a little candour and patience joineef to tlunr otlicr virtues.” 

As the company rose from the supper-tahh?, S veral young 
ladies gathered round^the geranium, to admire Flora’s pretty 
flower-pot; the black stains, however, struck every eye. Forester 
was stanSing by, rather embarrassed. Flora, with lier usual 
§ood nature, refrained from all explanation, though the exclama- 
tions of “ How waslihat done f Who could have done that t” 

were frequently repeated. • 
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“ It was an accident,” said Flora ; and to change the convef* 
satioiv flho praised the beauty of the gemnium ; she plucked one 
of the fragrant leaves, but as she was going to put it amongst the 
flowers in her bosom, she observed she had dropped her moss- 
rose. It was a rarity at this time of the year ; it ^as a^tose 
which Henry Campbell had r^sod in a conserv#tory,«of his own 
construction. ♦ 

“Oh, my brother’s beautiful rose ! ” exclaimed Flora. • 
Forester, who had been much plejised by her good nature 
about the stains on the flower-pot, now, contrary ^ ‘his lAbits, 
sympathized with her concern for the loss of her brother’s moss- 
rose; ho oven exerted himself so far^as to search undet the 
benches, and under the supper-table. He was fortunate enough 
to find it, and eager to restore the prize, he, with more than his 
usual gallantry but not with loss than his fustomary awkward- 
ness, crept {rom under the table, and stretching half his body 
over a bench, pushed his arm between two young liidie| into 
the midst of the group which aurrounded Flora. As his arm 
extended, his wrist appeared }0lLnd at the sight of tlufbVrist all 
the young ladies shrslnk back with unoqTfi vocal tokens of disgust. 
They whispered, they» tittered, and many expressive looks we:je 
lost upon our hero, wlBf^ still resolutely held wt the hand upon 
which every eye was lixed. “ IIer15’s your rose ! Is i!ot this the 
rose?” said he, still approaching the dreaded th and to Flora, 
whose hesitation and blushes surprised him. Mackenzie burst 
into a loud laugh, and, in ^u^vfilispe^ whiclT all the ladies could 
hear, told Forester that “ Mi.ss Campbell was afraief to take the 
rose out of his hands, lest she should catch from Mm what hef 
caught^fronutho carter who brought him to Edinburgh, or from 
some of his companions at the cobbler’s.” 

IForester flimg the rose l^e knew not where, sprang over the 
be^li, rushed between Flora and anotlier lady, made towards 
the door fh a straight line, pushing everything before him, till a 
passage was made*for him by the astonished crowd, who stood 
out of his way as if he hjd been a mad dog. • 

“ Forester !^’ cried Henry and Dr. Canip^ll, who we?e stand- 
ing upon the steps before the door, speaking about the ladies’ 
carriages, “what’s the matter t Where rfire you going? The 
carriage is coming to the door.” ^ 

“I had rather walk. Don’t speak to me,” said •Forester, 
“ I’ve been insulted — I am in a passion ; but I can command , 
myself. I did not knock him down. Pray,*leji me pass ! ” 

Our hero broke from Dr. Cambell and Henry ^ith the 
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strength of an enraged animal from his keepers, and he must 
have found his way home by instinct, for he ran on without 
considering how ho went. He snatched tho light from the 
servant who opened the door at Dr. Campbeirs, hiirrioil to liis 
.owi||apa<(;ment, locked, doubleddocked, and bolted tho door, 
flung himsglf iiijo a chair, and taking breath oxclaiiucd — 

“Thank God, Tve done no mischief! Thank God, I didn^t 
knoc^ him down I Thank God, he is out of my sight I and 1 am 
(i&ol now — quite cool. Let me recollect it all.” 

Upon thf aoolcst recollection, Forfister could not reconcile his 
pride to his present circumstances.* “Archibald spoke tho 
truths Why am I angry? why was I angry, I mean?” He 
reasoned much with himself upon tlio nature of true and false 
shame; he inpreseiitcd to himself that tho disorder which dis- 
figured his hands was thought shameful, only bo(’.ause it was 
vulgar; that what •was vulgar was not, there dor^ immoral; 
that the young tittering ladies, who shrank back from him, 
were «iot supremo judges of rig^t and wrong ; that he ought to 
•despise their opinions; and he despised them with all his 
might, for two or threa hours, as he walked up and down his 
room with unremitting energy. At length our ]¥3ripatetic phi- 
losopher threw himself upon his bed,/letef mined that his repose 
should not*bo disturbed by ^ch trifles : he liad by this time 
worked hiraself^up to such a pitch of magnanimity, that ho 
thought he ccpld, with composure, rneob the disap])roving eyes 
of millions of his feUow creature# but he was alone when ho 
formed tins «rroncous estimate of tho strcnigtli of tho human 
ipind. Wcjnied with passion and reason, ho foil asleep, 
flrcamed that he was continually presenting liowerf, whihh no- 
body would accept ; wakened at tho imaginary repetition of 
Archibald’s laugh, composed himself again to sleep, and dreamfd 
that Jie was in a glover’s shop, t^ing on gloves, and tlipt, 
amongst a hundred pairs which he pulled on, he coulif not find 
one that would fit him. Just as he tore the^last pair in his 
hurry, ho awakened, shook oflf his foolish dream, saw fho sun 
rising between two chimneys, many feet beloAv jjis window ; 
recolleoled that in a short time he should b(3 summoned to 
breakfast; that all the lady patronesses were to be at this 
breakfast ; that he coufd not breakfast in gloves ; that Archi- 
bald woul<!J perhaps again laugh, and Flora perhaps again shrink 
back. He reproached himself for his weakness in foreseeing and 
dreading this scene. * His aversion to lady ])atroaesse8 and to 
|a11b was never a more formidable height: he sighed for 
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liberty arid indopcndcnco, which he persuaded himself were not 
to be had in his present situation. In one of his long walks, 
he reuKuiibfircd to have seen, at some miles' distance from the 
town of Kdiiiburgh, on the road to Leith, a gardener and his 
boy, who were singing at their work. These men ap§eare^. to 
Forester to be yet happier than the cobbler, wl|^ foynerly was 
the object of his admiration ; and he was persuaded that he 
should be much happier at the gardener's cottage than he ct)uld 
dver be at Dr. Campbcdl’s house. 

“I am not fit," said he ‘to himself^ “to live aTnongst» tV7Z<? 
gentlrmen and ladies, 1 fdiould bo happy, if I were a useful 
men) her of society : a gardener is a useful membc.r of society ; 
and I will h(^ a gardener, .and live witli j^^ardeners." 

Forester threw off ilio clothes which ho h«ad worn on the pre- 
ceding niglit at Ihii fatal ball, dressed himself in his old coat, 
tied up a si^ali bundle of linen, and took thb road to Leith. 

BUEAHPABT, 

• ♦ 

When iroTiry fouml that Forester wusi not in his room in the 
mornifig, he ccgiclude^ that ho had rambled out towards Salis- 
bury ("raigs, whither he talked the preceding day of going lo 
botanize. • * « 

“ 1 am surprised,” said T)r. Campbell, “ JJiat the young 
goutleinan is out so early, for I have a notion he has not had 
much sleep since wo parted ,^umless he walks in his sleep, for he 
has beeji walking over my poor head half the nighW' * 

Tiveakfast wont on — no Forester appeared. J^a^y Gathering 
bi'gan*to fiifir that he had broken his neck upon Salisbury 
Craigs, .and ^elated all tlui falls she had ever had, or had* ever 
b<!bn near having, in carriag<'s, on horsob.ack or otherwise. She 
thgri ontcTcd into the gongj^phy of Salisbury Craigs, and l^g.an 
to dispute upon the probability of his having fallen to the east 
or to the west. • 

“M}^doar I^ady Catherine,” said Dr. Campbell, “we are not 
sure that hc^i.as been upon Salisbury Craigs; whethe^he Kave 
fallen to the east or to the west, we cannot, therefore, osnveni- 
ently settle.” 

Dut Lady Catherine, whoso prudential imagination travelled 
fast, w’ent on to inquire of Dr, Campbell to whon^tho great 
horester Fstate would go, in case of any accident having hap- 
pened, or happening, to the young gentlenmn, befave be should 
come of age, • 
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Dr. Campbell was preparing to give her ladyship satisfaction 
upon this point, when a servant put a letter into his hands. 
Henry looked in great anxiety. Dr. Camphell glanced his eye 
over the letter, put it into his pocket, and desired tlie servant 
to tko person who brought the letter into his study. 

“It's onjy ajittlo boy,” said tlrchibaM; “I saw him as I 
passed throdgh the hall.” 

“fcannot a little boy go into my study 1” said Dr. Camp- 
bell, coolly. ^ 

Arthibal^j’ofccuriosity was strongly hxcited, and lie slijipod out 
of the room a few minutes afterwmd, resolved to speak to 
the bpy, and to discover the purpose of his embassy. Ihit 
Dr. Campbell was behind him, before he was aware of his 
approach ; a|^d just as Archibald began to cross-examine tlio 
boy in these words: “So you came from a young man who is 
about my size?” Dr. Campbell put both his hamW upon bis 
shoulders, , say iyg, “He eame from a young man who iloos 
not in the least resemble yoy, believe me, ^Ir. Archibald 
►Mackenzicf” 

Archibald started, turned round, and was so abashed*by the 
civilly contemptuoils look with whicli Dr. €amph<fll pronounced 
tliliso words, that ly3 retired from the stRdy without even at- 
tempting any of his usual ciiuifbcating apologies for his intrusion. 
Dr. Campbell ii^w read the letter, which ho had in his pocket. 
It was as follows : — 

“ Deau Sik, •-T hough I have quitted your house thus abruptly, I am 
not insensible of your kindness. For the stop 1 have taken, f can oiTer 
lib apology meftly to my guardian ; but you have treated me, Dr.dUamp- 
bell, as your friend, and 1 shall lay my whole soul open to you. 

** Notwithstanding your kindness — notwithstanding the friendship of 
your son Henry, whose excellent qualities I know how to value — 1 iniftt 
ingenuously own to you that I have beentfar from happy in your house. 
I feel that I cannot be at ease in the vortex of dissipation ; aiiiL the mlll'e 
I see of the higher ranks of society, tho more I regret that 1 was born a 
gentleman. Neither my birth nor my fortune shall, hswever, restrain mo 
from pursuing that line of life which I am iiersuadcd Irads to virtue and 
trari^ility. Let those who have no virtuous indignation obey the voice 
of Fashion! and, at her commands, let her slaves eat th^bread of nlle- 
ness, tillJt*pall8 upon the sense ! 1 reproach myself with miving yieldeii, 
as 1 have done of late, iny opinions to the persuasions of Inemlship ; my 
miod has become euervateif. and I must fly from the lata I contagion. 
Thank heaven, I have yet ftie power to fly — I have yet sutticient force to 
break my cluins — 1 am not yet reduced to the mental degeneracy of the 
base monariA who hugged his fetters because they were of gold. 

# I am conscious of powers that fit iiio for something better than to 

r te my existence in iv ball-room ; and I will not sacrifice my liberty to 
absurd ceremoniiig of daily dissipation. J, that have been the laugh* 
ing-stock of the mean and friTorhus, have yet suffioieut manly pride un* 
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extinguished in my breast to assert my claim to your esteem; to assert 
that I never have cominitt<*d. or shall designedly commit, any action un- 
worthy of the friend of your hon. 

" I do not write to Jlonry, lest T should any way involve him in ray 
misfortunes. JIc is formed to shine in the polite ivorld, and his connec- 
tion with me might tarnish the lustre of his character in the eyes of the 
‘ nioe-judging fair' 1 hope, however, that he will utterly disofrd m% from 
his heart, though 1 cannot danc%a reel. 1 beg that he will break open 
the lock of the trunk that is ‘.in my room, and take Sut oJ*it my ‘Gold- 
smith’s Animated Nature,’ which he seemed to like. ^ 

“In my table-drawer there are my ‘Martin’s Tjctters on Botany,’ in 
which you will find a number of plants that 1 had dried for Flora — 
Flora Campbell, 1 should After what passed last night, I can 

scarcely hope they will be aece^pted : 1 would rather hanr^ them ^burned 
than refused ; therefore, jilea^e t<> burn them, and say nothing more upon 
the subject. Dear sir, no not judge harshly of mo : I have had a severe 
conllict with myself before I could rcsolv^to leave you. But k would 
inthe.r that you sboulrl judge of me with severity, than that you should 
extend to me the same species of indulgence with which you last night 
viewed the lialf-intoxicated baronet. * 

“ I can bear any tiling but contempt. 

, “ YourA, &c., Forester. 

“P.S.— T trust that you will not question the bearer; he knows where I 
am ; T therefore put ytm on your guard. I mean to evirn irfy own bread 
ns a ganleiier ; I nave always preferted the agricultural to the coimnercial 
system,” • * 

To this letter, in which the mixture of » sense and extrava- 
gance (lid not mucli' surprise Dr. Campbell, he returncjd ihe 
following answer ; — t <* 

“My dear cobbler, gardener, orator, or by whatever other name you 
choose to be addressed, 1 am too old to be surprised at anything, other- 
wise I might have licen rather su'rpriscd at some things in your eloquent 
letter. You tell me tiiat you have the power to fly, and ‘hat you do not 
hug your chains, though they are gold. Are you an alderman, or 
DicdaluB? or are these only figures of speech? You inform me that you 
cannot live in the vortex of dissipation, or eat the bread of idleness, and 
that you are determined to be a gardener. These things seem to have no 
necessary coftnection with each other. Why you should reproach your- 
self BO bitterly for having spei^t one evening of your life in a ball-room, — 
w^ich I suppose is what you allude to when you speak of ayoijtex of 
dissipntlofq — I am at a loss to disco^'er. And why you cannot with so 
much honest pride^et unextioguished in your breast, find any occupation 
more >^rtliy of your talents and as useful to society as that of a 
gardener, I own, puzzles mo a little. Consider these things coolly. 
Return to dinner, and we will compare, at our leisure, the advantages of 
the mcrcantili and the agricultural system. 1 forbear to qiiv^stioii your 
iiu’ssenger, as you desire ; and I shall not show' your letter to Kenry till 
after we have* dined. I hope by that time you will insist upon my 
burning it, which, at your request, I shall dcs with pleasure, although It 
contains several good sentences. As 1 am not yet sure you have departed 
this li/t\ ] shall not enter upon my oflice of executor. I shajl not break 
open the lock of your trunlt (of which I hope you will some time, whan 
your mind is less exalted, find the key), nor shall I stir iu the difficult 
case of Flora’s legacy. When next you write your will, let me, for tho 
sake of your executor, advise you to bamore precist in your direction^ 
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for what can be done if you order him to give and burn the name thing in 
the same sentence? As you have, amongst, your other niisfortinics, iho 
misfortune to be born heir to five or six tliousand a year, you should 
learn a little how to manage your own all airs, lest you^shouid, aiiunigst 
▼our 2)007' or rich companions, meet with some who aro not quite so 
honest as yourself. 

* “M, instfad of returning to dine with us, you should persist in your 
gardening schem^ I shall have less fstcem for your goinl sense ; but I 
shall forbear*to reproach you. 1 shall leave you to learn by your own 
experience, if it be not in my power to give you the ailvantagcs of mine 
satis. But, at the same time, I shall discover where you are, and shall 
inform myself exactly of all your proceedings. This, as vour guardian, is 
my duty. I should further \farri you, tha^ 1 shall not, wliile you choose 
to live in a ranif below your own. 8iippIj»you with your customary yearly 
allowance. Two hundred guineas a year wvduld be an extravagant alh>w- 
ance in your present circumstances. 1 do not mention money with any 
idea df inlluencing your geMorous mind by mercenary motives ; but it fs 
necessary that you should not deceive yourself by inadequate experi- 
ments. You <^rinot be rich and poor at tne same time. I gave you, tho 
day before yesterday, five ten-guinea notes for your last quarterly allow- 
ance. 1 suppose you hgvo taken these with you, therefore you cannot bo 
in any immediate distress for money. I am sorry, I ow'n^^hat you aro 
so well provided ; because a man who has fifty guineas m his pocket- 
book c^undt disttnotly feel what it is to be compelled to earn his own 
bread. • 

» “ Do not, my dear ward, think mo harsh ; my friendship for you gives 

mo courago to inflict present pain, with a view toj^our future aiWantagi^ 
You must not expect anything of your friend Henry until you 

return to us. I shall, as his father and your guniflian, ro(fuest that ho will 
trast implicitly to my nrudence upon this ocensiwn ; that ho will make no 
inquiries coimerning y()u; and that he will aiistain from all connection 
with you whilst you absent yourself from your friends. You cannot livo 
amongst the vulgn^ (by tho vulgar, I moan the ill-educated, tho ignorant, 
those who have, neither noble BCiitiments nor agreeable inaiiiiors,), and at 
the same time tmjoy tho pleasures of cultivated sociidy. 1 Khali wait, nut 
without anxiety, till y^r choice be acftded. — Believe me to bo your 
sincere friend Aid guardian, 

^ ^ “H. Campbell, son.” 

f • 

As soon as Dr. Campbell had despatched this letter, ho 
returned to tho company. The ladies, aftiir breakfasli, proccedid 
to th# charity-school ; hut Henry wife so anxious to learn 
was become of his friend Forester, that he could scarcely onjoy 
the effects of his own benevolent e.Kcrtions. It was witli 
difficulty, such as he had never before cxperleiiced, tllat Dr. 
Campbel^ obtained from him the promise to ^iispend all 
intercomrso with Forester. Henry \s first impulse, when he read 
tho letters, which his father now foiuitl it pnujent to sliow him, 
WJis to search for his friend instantly. “I am sure,” ‘said he, 
« I shall able to find him out ; and if I can but see him and 
B]peak' to him, I know I could prevail upon him to return to 
us.” 

•‘Yes,” said Campbell,*** perhaps you might persuade him 

• • 3 — 2 
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to return ; but tKat is not the object ; unless his understanding 
bo convinced, what should wo gain!” 

“It should be convinced. I could convince him,” cried 
Henry. 

“ L have, niy dear son,” said Dr. Campbell, smiflng, the 
liighest opinion of your logfc and cloquence^J b|/t aro your 
rejisoning powers stronger to-day than they were yesterday? 
Have you any new arguments to produce ? I thought you had 
exhausted your avIioIg store without e^cct.” 

Henry paused. • ^ • 

“Believe im*,” continifcd his father, lowering his voice, “I 
am not insensible to your friend’s go©d, and I will say^rca^, 
qualities. I do not leave him to suffer evils without feeling as 
much perha])s as you can do; but I am convinced that the 
solidity of his character and the ha]>pinQps of his whole life 
will depeiiil iqion the impression that is now made upon his 
mind by rvalities. He will sec society as it is. •He has aj^ilities 
and generosity of mind which wMl make him a first-rate character,^ 
if his friends do not spoil him out of false kindness, Henry.” 

IhuiTy at these i^ords held out his 'hand^ to his father, and 
gave him thcq)romisft which he desired. 

“But,” added ho, artill have hopes fw)m your letter. I 
should not bo surprised to see Forester at dinner to-3ay.” 

“I should,” said Dr. Campbell. • 

Dr. Campbell, alas ! was right, Henry looked eagerly to- 
wards the door every time bpened, whelf they were At dinner; 
but ho was continually disappointed. Flora, whose gaiety usually 
enlivened the evenings, and agreeably relieved li*r father an^ 
brother aft A their morning studies, was now silent. 

Whilst l^dy Catherine’s volubility overpowered even the 
]>nilosophy of Dr. Campbgl!, she wondered — she never ceased 
wgnderir^ — that Mr. Forester did not appear, and that thl Dr. 
and Mrs. Campbell, and Henry and Flora, were not more 
alarnuj^. IShe proposed sending twenty different messengers 
after him. She was ngw convinced that ho had not f&llen 
from iSalisbuiy Craigs, because Dr. Campbell assured •her lady- 
ship that ho had a letter from him in his pocket, and that he 
was safe ; but she thought that there was imminent danger of 
his enlisting in a frolic, or, perhaps, marrying som© cobbler’s 
daugbti‘v in a pet. She turned to Archibald Mackenzie, and 
exclaimed --“lie was at a cobbler’s; it could not be merely to 
mend his shoes. What sort of a lassie is the cobbler’s daughter! 
or has the cobbler a daughter ? ” • ^ 
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‘*She is hump-backed, luckily,” said Dr. Campbell, coolly. 

“That does not signify,” said Dady Catli(*nno ; “I’m von- 
vinced she is at the bottom of the wholn mystery ™ for 1 once 
Jieard Mr^ Forester say — and Tm sure you must recollect it, 
Florft, my aear, for he looked at y^u at the lime, — I once lioard 
him say, that fersonal beauty was no merit, and Uiat ugly 
people ought to be liked — or some siicli thing — out of 
hfinianity. Now, out of humanity, with hi.s odd notions, it’s 
ten t(^one, Dr. Campbell, die marries jLh is hunip-l)ae,keil cobhUu-’s 
daughter: Fm sure, if I was his j^iavdian, 1 could not rest an 
instant with such a thought in my head.” 

“ Nor I,” said Dr. Campbell, quietly ; and in spite of her 
ladyship’s astonishment, remonstrances, and conjecture.^, he 
maintained Ria resolute composure. 

^ THE GARDENER. 

^ The gardener that lived on tlfb road to Leith, who liad struck 
Forester’s fancy, was a square, thick, ohstinate-eyed, harj work-* 
ing, ignorant, elderly man, whose soul was intent upon his ixjtty 
djyly gains, and whoso honesty was of thaf “ coarse-s])un vulgar 
sort,”* which aloiA can bo expected from men of’ uncull i- 
vated mind.s. Mr. M‘Evoy, for that was the gardemu‘’s namti, 
was both good-flaturcd and sellish ; his views and ideas all 
centred in hi.s own family, and his allection was accumulated 
and rescrvcc^for two individuals,— ^li.s son and his daughtea-. 
The son was not so industrious as the father; he was ambitious 
df seeing sonifething of the world, and he consorted jvith ^11 the 
young apprentices in Edinburgh who would condescend to forget 
that he was a country boy, and to remcml'er that he cxp(;(d(id> 
whci^his father should die, to be rick, Mr. M‘Evoy’s daughter 
w*as an ugly, cross-looking girl, who spent all the m^fiiey tMit 
she could either earn or save upon ribands and^finc gowns, with 
which she fancied she could supply all the defects of heij|j)nr.son. 

This powerful motive for her economy operated incos.saritly 
upon Ijef mind, and she squeezed all that could* i)ossibly bo 
squeezed f3r her private use from tho fnigal housciliold. The 
boy w'hose place Forester thought himself so fortunate to supply, 
had left tlK gardener, because ho could not bear to work and bo 
scolded wflhout eating or drinking. 

, The gardener willingly complied with our hero’s first re- 
' Mrs. l}arbauld*s Essay on the Inconsistency of Human Wishes. 
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quest ; he gave him a spade, and he set him to • work; 
Forester dug with all the energy of an enthusiast and" dined 
like a philosopher upon colcannon; but colcannon did not 
charm liim so much the second day as it had done^the grst; 
and the third day it was yet l^ss to his taste ; besides, he began 
to notice the difterence between oaten and whealion bread. 
Ifc liowevcr recollected that Cyrus lived, when he was £ lad, 
upon watercress(js — the black broth of the Spartans he likewise 
rorjKuuhercd, and he would»not compl8,in ; he thqp^ht th^t ho 
should soon accustom himi^lf to his scanty hommy fare. A 
iinuih(‘T of tlic disiigrceahlo circumstances of poverty he had not 
estimated wlieiriie entered upon his* new way of life; and 
thougli at Dr. Campbell’s table ho had often said to himself, “I 
couhl do Viiry well without all tliese things,” yet* till he had 
actually tried the experiment, ho had not Slcar ideas upon the 
subject. J f(i misp(‘d a number of little pleasures and conveniences 
wliic.h he had scarcely noticed whilst they had every day 
presontotl themselvos as matter* of course. The occupation of t 
diggings was lahoriovy?, but it afforded jo exercise to his mind, 
ami he felt most ^verely the want of •Henry’s agreeable 
conversation — he hacj not one to whom ho could nQW 
talk of the watercresstis of Cyrus, or tfte black broth of 
the Sparfans; ho had no one with whom ho could dispute 
concerning the Stoic or the Epicurean doctrines, the mercantile 
or the agricultural system, l^aiiy objections to the agricultural 
system which had escaped fiini, occurred now to hjs mind ; and 
liis compassion for the worms, whom he was obliged to cut in 
pieces 4 Conti\;ually with his spade, acted every hour more forcibly 
upon his benevolent heart. He once .attempted to explain his 
fct^HngvS for ^.ho worms to the gardener, who stared at him with 
all the insolence of ignoraivie, and bid him mind his work, ^ with 
a foue off'iuthority which ill suited Forester’s feelings and love 
of independence. * 

“ Is iignorance thus to command knowledge ? Is reason thus 
to bo silenced by boorish stupidity 7 ” said Forester to himfeelf, 
as ho rccoll6ct(‘d the patience and candour with wli^h Dr. 
Campbell and Henry used to converse with him. He began to 
think that in cultivated literary society' he had enjoyed more 
liberty of mind, more freedom of opinion, than ho coilld taste in 
the company of an illiterate gardener. The gardener’s so^*, 
til oil gh his name was Colin, had no Arcadian simplicity, notliing 
which could please the classic tastq^of Forestet-, or which could 
recall to his mind the Eclogues of Virgil, or the golden ago, 
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•• Gentle Shepherd,”* or the Ayreshire ploiighman.f Colin’s 
favourite holiday’s diversion was playing at goff: this game, 
which is played with a bat loaded with lead, and with a 
ball which is harder than a cricket-ball, requires nimdi strength 
‘andadexiftrity. Forester used, sometimes, to accompany the 
gardener’s •son fto the LinkSyX f^rhere numbers of people of 
difFejpnt descriptions are frequently seen practising this diver- 
^on. Our hero was ambitions of excelling at the game, of goff : 
and as he was not particularly adroit, ho exposed himself, 
in his first# attempts, to the diversyfi of the spectators, and he 
likewise received several severe blows. Colin laiighccl at him 
without mercy ; and Forester could not help comparing the riule 
' expression^ of his new companion’s untutored vanity, with the 
unassuming manners and unaffected modesty of Henry Camphell. 
Forester soon took an aversion to the game of gojD\ and recollected 
Scotch reels with less contempt. • 

One evening, after liaving finished his task of digging — for 
diggifig was now become a task^he was going to take a walk 
‘ to a lake near Edinburgh ; when Colin, who was at the same 
instant setting out fer the Links, roughly insisted upon 
Forester’s accompanying him. Our hero,twlio was never mu(ih 
dTsposod to yield Jo the tastes of othei’s, positively refused the 
gardener’s son, with some infl)rudent expressions of contempt. 
From this niomant Colin became his enemy, and by a thousand 
malicious devices contrived to show his viilgar hatred. 

Forester now to 4iis great stPipaiso discoven'.d that hatred 
could exist ifi a cottage. Female vanity, ho likcAvise presently 
^ perceived, was not confined to the precincts of a balhroom ; he 
found that Miss M‘Evoy spent every leisure mofiicnt^iii the 
contemplation of her own coarse imago in a fractiycd looking- 
glass. He once ventured to express his dislike of a nifllly- 
colotred plaid in which Miss M‘Evoy had arrayed herself ^or 
a dance; and the fury of her looks, and the loud-toneeP vulgarity 
of her conceit, were strongly contrasted with the recollection of 
Flora Campbell’s gentle manners and sweetness of terapPr. The 
painted Jlower-pot was present to lus imagination, and ho 
tumeJ from the lady who stood before him, with an air of 
disgust which he ha^ neither the wish nor the power to 
conceal. ^The consequences of offending this high-spirited 
damsel our hero had not sufficiently considered ; the brother 
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and sister, who seldom agreed in aiiytliing else, now agreed, 
though from different motives, in an eager desire to torment 
Forester. Wlieiiever he entered the cottage, either to rest 
himself, or parteke of those “savoury messes, wdiich the 
neat-handcfl Phillis drosses,” he was received wiiii sullen 
silence, or with taunting re})eoac]i. The old gardener, stupid 
as he was. Forester thought an agreeable companion ^com- 
pared with his insolent son and liis vixen daughter. Tl^ 
happiest hours of the day, to our hero, were those which he 
spent at his work ; his aiftiftious, repressed and disappointed, 
became a source of misery tr) him. 

“ Is there notliing in this world to which I can attach my- 
self ?” said Forester, as he one day leaned upon his spade in a 
melancholy mood — “Must I spend my life in tte midst of 
absurd altercations? — Is it for this that I have a heart and an 
understanding ? — No one hero comprehends one word I say — I 
am an object of contempt and hatred ; whilst m% soul is formed 
for the most benevi>lent feelings^ and capable of the most Acten- 
sive vi(iws. — And of wdiat s(‘rvic(3 am 1 to my fellow-creatures? 
Kven this .stu])i(l gardener, even a comnv)ii laboun^r, is as useful 
to society as l^m. (Compared with Henry Campbell, what am 
I ? — ( )h, Henry I — Flcya ! — could you see me ^t this instant, ydli 
would- j)ity me.” • 

lint the fear of being an object of pity 'wal^enod Forester’s 
prule ; and iliougU he felt that he was unhappy, he could not 
bear to acknowlcilge that liCilnhl mistaken tfic road to happiness. 
His imaginary picture, of rural felicity Avas not, •'to be sure, 
realized ; but he resolved to hear his disappointniej^t with fortU 
tude, te fuHV his engagements Avith his master the gardener, and 
then to seek some other more eligible situation. In the mcan- 
tii*c, his beilevolcnco tried to expand itself upon the only indi- 
vidual in this family who tfoahKl him tolerably well : he ^rew 
foi?il of the old gardener, because there Avas notliing else near 
him to Avhicli he oould attach himself — not even a dog or a cat. 
Tlio old«man, Avliose temper Avas not quite so cnthusiastica^ as 
Forester’s, lookeil upon ^lim as an industrious, simpV^ young 
man, above ttie usual class of servants, and rather wish'ed to 
keep liim in liis service because he gave him less than the current 
wages. Forester, after his late rcllectious upon digging, began 
to think that by applying his understanding to the business of 
gardening, ho might perhaps make some discoveries Avhich should? 
excite his master’s everlasting gratitude, and hnmortalize his own ‘ 
name. He pledged a shirt and a^pair of stockings at a poor 
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bookseller’s stall for sonic volumes upon gardening ; and these, 
in spite of the ridicule of Colin and Miss MM'lvoy, he studied 
usually at his meals. He at length mot with an ai:cuiint of some 
experiments upon fruit-trees, which he tlmuglit wo\ild infallibly 
Aialw thefgardcncr’s fortune. 

“ Did n«t yo# tell me,” said Ibrestcr to the ganbaier, “ that 
cherjios were sometimes sold very high in l^'dinburgli ?” 

3 “Five a penny,” said the gardener; and he wished, from the 
bottom of his heart, that Jie had a thousand chorry-treos, but ho 
I)ossc!fesed onofconly. ^ • 

He was considerably alarmed when Forester proposed to him, 
as the certain means of making his fortmio, to strip the bark olf 
this cherry-tree, assuring him that a similar experiment had Im'ou 
tried, and h%d succeeded ; that his cherry-tree would bear twict; 
as many cherries if he would only strip the l)ark from it. “ Fot 
me try one branch ^or an experiment — I will try on^j branch ! ” 
But the gardjener peremi)torily forbade all experiments ; and, 
shutting Forester’s book, bad<^ him leave such nonsense and 
' mind his business. 

Provoked by this instance of tyrannical ignorance, Fon'ster 
forgot his character of a servant-hoy^ aiiik at len^db called his 
nlaster an obstinat^^ fool. • 

No sooner were the.se wordAittered, than the gardener emptied 
the remains of#his watering-pot coolly in Forester’s face, and, 
first paying him his wages, disiuLssed him from his service. 

Miss ]\;I‘Fvoy, wIK) was at work^ .seated at the door, made 
room most jSyfully for Forester to pas.s, and observed that she 
had long sin^ prophesied he would not do f(»r them. 

Forester was now convinced that it was impossiWe to^eform 
a positive old gardener, to make him try new expciyments upon 
cherry-trees, or to interest him for the progress of science., ^le 
deplored the perversity of human natun*, and ho began, w^J^;n 
ho reflected upon the characters of Miss M‘.l<>oy and h^ brother, 
to believe that they were beings distinct from the rest of their 
species ; he was, at all events, glad to have parted wfth such 
odious companions. On his road from* Leith to ^Jdinburgh he 
had tifne for various reflections. 

“Thirty shillings, yieii, with hard, bodily labour, I have 
earned f one month’s service ! ” said Forester to himself. 
“ Well, I will keep to my resolution. I will live upon the money 
Pearn, and upon that alone; I will not have recourse to my 
•bank-notes till ^le'last extremity.” He took out his pocket- 
book, however, and looked ht them, to sec that they were safe. 
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“How wretched,” thought he, “must be that being who it 
obliged to purchase, in his utmost need, the assistance of liis 
fellow-creatures with such vile trash as tliis ! I have been un- 
fortunate in my first experiment ; but all men are not like this 
selfish gardener and his brutal son, incapable of di^nter&ted 
friendship.” ^ 

Here Forester was interrupted in his meditations by a young 
man, who accosted him with — “ Sir, if I don’t mistake, 1 believ3 
I have a key of yours.” ^ « 

Forester looked up at toe young man’s face, alfid!' recolfected 
liim to bo the person who had nearly lost his life in descending 
for his key into the brewing-vat. « ‘ 

“ I know you again, sir,” continued the brewer’s clerk, “ by 
your twirling those scissors upon your finger, just^ as you were 
doing that day at the brewery.” « 

Forester evas unconscious till this moment that he had a pair 
of scissors in his hand : whilst the gardener was ‘paying h^m his 
wages, to relievo his mauvais& hmte, our hero took up Miss , 
M^Evoj’s scissors, which lay upon the table, and twirled them 
upon Ins linger, as he used to do with a k§y. He was rather 
ashamed to pd^ccivo that ho hatl not yet cured himself of such a 
silly habit. “1 lliouglit the less^i I got at%tho brewery,” said 
he, “ would have cured mo for ever of this foolish trick ; but the 
diminutive chains of habit,* as somebody srfys, are scarcely 
ever heavy enough to be felt till they are too strong to be 
broken.” ^ . 

said the astonished clerk. ^ 

“ Oh, I bog your pardon,” said our hero, who ilbw perceived, 
by his counlenaiice, that this observation on the peculiar nature 
of Jibe chainc’of habit was utterly unintelligible to him ; pray, sir, 
can you tell me what o’cloc^k it is ? ” 

V* Half after four — I am — sir,” said the clerk, producing his 
watch with the air of a man who thought a watch a matter of 
some importance. “ Hum ! He can’t be a gentleman ; he has 
no watdi ! ” argued he wjth himself ; and ho looked at Forester’s 
rough appar«l with astonishment. Forester had turtle^ back 
towards Leith, that ho might return Miss M‘Evoy her scissors. 
The brewer’s clerk was going to l..eith, to collect some money 
for his master. As they wsdked on, the young maft talked to 
our hero with good-nature, but with a species of fhmiliaritjf, 
which was strikingly diflFerent from the respectful manner 
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which he formoily addressed Forester, when ho had seen him 
in a better coat, and in the company of a young gentleman. 

“Yon have left Dr. Campbell’s, thent” said ho, looking with 
curiosity. Forester replied that ho had loft Dr. Campboirs 
because he preferred earning hi^ own bread to living an idle 
life amongSt gofitlemen and ladies. 

Tlte clerk, at this speech, looked earnestly in Forester’s face, 
dhd began to suspect that ho was deranged in his mind. 

the gravity of oui* hero’s loc^s and the sobriety of his 
demeanour a not give any stronjf indications of insanity, the 
clork^ after a few minutes’ consideration, inclined to believe that 
Forester concealed the truth from him ; that probably he was 
some dependent of Dr. Campbell’s family; that he had dis- 
pleased his friends, and had been discarded in disgrace. Ho 
was confirmed in these suppositions by Forester’s tolling liim 
that ho had just left the service of a gardener ; thal^ho did not 
knov% where to*fmd a lodging for the night ; and that ho was in 
want of some employment by ^ich he might support himself 
independently. 

The clerk, whob remembered with gratitude the intrepidity 
VUth which Forester had hazarded his^fife to •save liim tlie 
morning that he wfis at the brewery, and who had also some com- 
passion for a young gentleman reduced to poverty, told liim 
that if he coulc^ write a good hand, knew anything of accounts, 
and could get a character for punctuality (moaning to include 
honesty m yiis word) from any crSditable people, lie did not 
doubt that his master, who had large concerns, might find em- 
ployment foif him ns an undcr-clerk. Forester’s pride ^as not 
agreeably sootliod by the manner of this proposal, but ho was 
glad to hear of a situation^ to use the clerk’s gentcci expressly ; 
and Jie moreover thought, that he should now have an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the commercial and agricultural s^stems.^ 

The clerk liintcd that ho supposed Forester would choose to 
make himself smart, before ho called to offer himself at the 
breVery, and advised him to call about six, as, by that time in 
the eyfn!ng, his master was generally at leisure. • 

A dinner at a public house (for our hero did not know where 
else to dine), and the* further expense of a new pair of shoes, 
and somejbther articles of dress, almost exhausted his month’s 
“^jages ; he was very unwilling to make any of these purchases ; 
•but the clerk assured him that they were indispensable ; and, 
indeed, at last, <us appearj^co was scarcely upon a par with 
that of hi% friendly adviser. 
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THE BET. 

Before we follow Forester to the brewery, we must request 
the attention of our readers to the history of a bet of Mr. 
Archibald Mackenzie’s. ^ 

We have already noticed th*^ rise and progreSL* of , this young 
gentleman’s acquaintance with Sir Philip Gosling. ArchiUald, 

“ Whose every frolic had some end in view, * 

Ne*er play’d the but play’d the rascal too.” * 

« 

cultivated assiduously the friendship of this weak, dissipated, 
vain young baronet, in hopes that he npglit, in process of ^time, 
make some advanhige of his folly. Sir Pliilip had an unfor- 
tunately high opinion of his own judgment ; an ofinion wliich 
he sometitiKiS found it difficult to inculcate upon the minds of 
others, till Jig hit upon the compendious method of laying high 
wagers in support of all his assertions. Few people chose to 
venture a hundred guineas uiion tlie turn of a straw. Sir 
Philip, in all such contests, came off victorious ; and ho plumed 
himself much upoiiF the successes of* his purse. Archibald 
affected the greatest Reference for Sir Philipp judgment ; and, 
as ho observed that thi baronet piqued himsc'^f upon his skill as 
a jockey, he flattered him indefailgably upon this subject, lie 
accompanied Sir Philip continually in Ids long visits to the 
livery-stables; and he maile himself familiarly accpiaintcd with 
the keeper of tlio livery-stebte, and evtiu With the osljcrs. So 
low can interested pride descend 1 All this paiifs Archibald 
took, and more, for a very small object. He bad set Ids fancy 
upon SUwney, one of his friend’s horses ; and he had no doubt 
but that he should either induce Sir Philip to make him a 
prd’Sent of tliis horse, or that he should jockey him out of it by 
some well-timed bet. ** ^ 

In couliting upon the baronet’s generosity, Archibald was 
mistaken. Sir Philip had that species of tjood-nature which 
can lencf, but not that which can give. He offered to lend ,the 
horse to Arclybald most ^^illingly ; but the idea of giving it was 
far dishint from his imagination. Archibald, who at length 
despaired of his friend’s generosity, ha^ recourse to his other 
scheme of the wager. After having judiciously l^st a few 
guineas to Sir Philip in wagers, to confirm him in hw extrava- 
gant opinion of his own judgment, Archibald, one evening 
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when the fumes of wine and vanity, operating together, had 
somewhat exalted* the man of judgment’s imagination, urgcul 
him by artful, hesitating contradiction, to assert tin*, most 
incredible things of one of his horses to whom ho had given 
the #ame %t Favourite. Archibald knew, from the beat auffiority 
— from the»jnas5er of the livcry-stSbles, who was an experienced 
jockay, that Favourite was by no means a match for Sawney ; 
ho therefore waited quietly till Sir Philip Gosling laid a vt*ry 
considerable wager upon the head of his “Favourite.” Archi- 
bald imme(Katcly declared that ho (jpuld not in conscience —that 
he could not, for the honour of Scotland, give up liis friend 
Sawrfey. , 

“ Sawney ! ” cried Sir Philip ; “ I’ll bet fifty guineas that 
Favourite bofcts him hollow, at a walk, trot, or gallo]), whichever 
you please.” . 

Archibald artfully affected to be startled at thip defiance; 
and, seemingly •desirous to draw back, pleaded his inability to 
^ measure purses with such a richtman as Sir Philip. 

“Nay, my boy,” replied Sir Philip; “that excuse sha’n’t 
.stand you in stead. You have a pretty little pony thefe, that 
Lady Catherine has just given you ; if Jbu wor^t lay mo fifty 
guineas, will you risk your pony against ifty judgment?” 

Archibald had now brouglTt his friend exactly to the jioint 
at which ho Imd been long aiming. Sir Philip staked his 
handsome liorse Sawney against Archibald's sorry pony, upon 
this wager, that FavoUirito should,1at<he first trials, beat Sawney 
at a walk, a Irot, and a gallop. 

• Warmed with wine, and confident in his own judgment, 
the weak baronet insisted upon having the bet ^mmecliatcly 
ilecided. The gentlemen ordered out their horrtjjs, and the 
wager was to bo iletorininod upon tlij sands of Leith. * 

Sft Philip Gosling, to his utter astoni.shinont, found himself 
for once mistaken in his judgment. The treacherous Arclii- 
bald coolly suffered him to exhale his passion in unavailing 
oaths, and at length rejoiced to hear him consoling ^limself 
with tliG» boast, that this was the firsl; wager ujj^n liorsellesh 
that lie ha<l ever lost in his life. The master of tlie livery- 
stables stared with wqjl affected incredulity when Sir Philip, 
upon his Return from the sands of Leith, informed him that 
Favourite*had been beaten hollow by Sawney ; and Archibald, 
b’^ his additional testimony, could scarcely convince him of the 
tact, till ho put.two guineas into his hand, when he recom- 
mended h^8 new horse SeAvney to his particular care. Sir 
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Philip, who was not gifted with quick observation, did not take 
notice of this last convincing argument. Whilst this passed, he 
was talking eagerly to the ostler, who confirmed him in his 
opinion, which he still repeated as loud as ever, “ that ravourito 
ought to have won.” This point Archibald prudently av9idod 
to contest, and he thus succeeded in duping ^d fluttering his 
friend at once. • 

“ Sawney for ever ! ” cried Archibald, as soon as Sir Philip 
had left the stables. “ Sawney for ever ! ” repeated the ostler, 
and reminded Mjickenzio •that he Ifad promise^ Jiim half a 
guinea. Areliibald had no iflonoy in his pocket, but he assured 
the ostler that he would remember him the next day.. The 
next day, however, Archibald, who wa^ expert in parsimonious 
cxpe<licnts, considere<l that ho had better delaj giving the 
ostler his half-guinea till it had been earned by his care of 
Sawney. • 

It is tho\isual error of cunning people to take it for granted 
that others av(i fools. This ostler happened to be a mat^h for 
our young laird in cunning ; and as soon as lie perceived that it 
was Awchibahrs intiyution to cheat hip^ of the interest of his 
half-guinea, Ue deter^iined to revenge himself in his care of 
Sawney. Wo shall hpireafter see the success of his devices. ^ 

THE SADDLE AND BRIDLE. 

Scarcely had Archibald lyfackenzio been, two days in posses- 
sion of the long wished-for object of his mean sjul* when he 
became dissatislied with his old saddle and bridlp, which cer- 
tainly did n.-'t, as Sir Philip observed, suit his new horse. The 
struggles in Archibald's mind betwixt his taste for expense and 
hit: habits oi saving, were often rather painful to him. He had 
received from Lady CatheAno a ten-guinea note when he first 
calho to £)r. CampbolFs, and ho had withstood many tempta- 
tions to change it. One morning (the day that he had accom- 
panied ^lenry and Forester to the watchmaker's) ho was so 
strongly charmed by thoi sight of a 'Nvatch-chain and seals, that 
ho actually tSok his bank-note out of his scrutrire at his-return 
homo, put it into his pocket when ho dressed for dinner, and 
resolved to call that evening at the watchmaker's to indulge his 
fancy by purchasing the watch-chain, and to gratify .nis family 
pride by getting his coat of arms splendidly engraved upon tfca 
seal. He called at the watchmaker's in company with Sir 
Philip Gosling, but be could not agree with lum respecting the 
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price of the chain and seals, and Archibald consoled himself 
tvith the reflection that his bank-note would still remain, lie 
held the note in his hand whilst he higgled about the price of 
the watch-chain. 

' “Pi d^-n tlie expense,” cried Sir Philip. 

“ O, I n^d ten guineas as littl<> as any man,” said Archibald, 
thrusting Ike bank-note, in imitation of the baronet, with af- 
fected carelessness into his waistcoat pocket, lie was engaged 
fliat night to go to the play with Sir Philip, and he was much 
hurried in dressing. IliS servant observed that his waistcoat 
was stained, and looked out another* for him. 

Nc^w this man sometimes took the liberty of wearing hia 
master’s clothes; and \then Archibald went to the i>lay, the 
servant dresjed himself in the stained waistcoat to appear at a 
ball, which was given that night in the neighbourhood by 
some “gentleman’s ^gentleman.” The waistcoat was rather too 
tight for the servant, — he tore it, and instead of sending it to 
the wifisherwoman’s to have the stain washed out, as his master had 
^ desired, he was now obliged to smid it to the tailor’s to be mended. 

Archibald’s sudden Y^ish for a new ss^idle and bridle for 
‘Sawney could not ^be gi'atified without chtyiging the bank-note ; 
and, forgetting that he had left it in the socket of his waistcoat 
the night that ho^wont to tke play, he searclied for it in the 
scrutoire, in whjch ho was accustomed to keep his trciisuros. ILo 
was greatly disturbed when the note was not to be found in the 
scrutoire ; he searched over and gve^ again, — not a pigeon-hole, 
not a drat^ei^ remained to bo examined. He tried to recollect 
yhen he had^last' seen it, and a length remembered that lio put 
it into his waistcoat-pocket when he wont to the wiitchmakcr’s, 
— that he had taken it out to look at whilst he was in the sliop; 
but whether he had brought it homo safely or no, he could i»ot 
precisely ascertain. Ilis doubts upon this subject, however, he 
cautiously concealed, resolved, if possible, to make aomebofly 
or other answerable for his loss. Ho summoned his servant, 
told him that ho had loft a ten-guinea bank-noto in lii^ waist- 
coaf-pock^et the night that he went to the play, and that, as the 
waistceat was given into his chaise, he must bo affswcjrable for 
the note. The servant boldly protested that he neither could 
nor would be at the losS of a note which ho had never seen. 

Archib(0d now softened his tone, for he saw that ho had no 
chance of bullying the servant. “I desired you to send it to 
the wtishcrwoman’s,V said he. 

“ And so I did; sir,” said tjie man. 
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This was tnie, but not the wholo truth. He had previously, 
sent the waistcoat to the tailor^s to have the rent repaired 
which it received the night tliat he wore it at the ball. These 
circumstances the servant thought proper to suppress, and he 
was very ready to agree with his mast(;r in accusing the 'poor 
washerwoman of having stolen the note. Thc^ wwlierwoman 
was extremely industrious, and perfectly honest; she b^d a 
large family that depended upon her labour and upon het"* 
character for support. She was astonjslicd and shocked at the 
charge that was brought rfgpinst her, and declared «that. If she 
were able, she would rather pay the whole money at once than 
Bufler any suspicion to go abroad against her. Archibald re- 
joiced to find her in this disposition, and ho assured her that 
the only motliotl to avoid disgrace, a lawsuit, a»d ruin, was 
instantly to pay, or to promise to pay, the money. It was out of 
her power pay it, and she would not promise what she knew 
she could not perform. , 

Archibald redoubled his thrfats ; the servant stood b^ his 
master. The poor woman burst into tears; but she steadily 
declared that she was innocent, and ^ no promise could }ye 
extorted from, her even in the midst of her terror. Though she 
had horrible, perhaps^ not absolutely visioijary, ideas of the 
dangers of a lawsuit, yet she liad some confidence in the 
certainty that justice was on her side. Archibald said that 
she might talk about justice as much as she pleased, but that 
she must prepare to submit^ to** the law. The woman .trembled 
at the sound of these words ; but, thought* ignorant’, she was no 
fool, and she had a friend in Dr. Campbell's famrdy, to whom 
she rc.solvcc& to apjdy in her distress. Henry Campbell bad 
visited her little boy when he was ill, and had made him some 
small present ; and though she did not mean to encroach upon 
Hfiiry’s good-nature, she tllbught that he had so much hashing 
that he certainly could, without its costing her anything, put 
her in the right way to avoid the law with which she had been 
threatej9ed by Archibald Mackenzie and his servant. 

Henry heard tlie story with indignation, such as Forester 
would have felt in similar circumstances; but prudencS* tem- 
pered his enthusiastic feelings ; and prudence renders us able to 
assist others, whilst enthusiasm frequently defeat^ its own 
purposes, and injuries those Avhom it wildly attempts io serve. 

Henry, knowing the character of Archibald, governed hittf- 
self acconlingly ; he made no appeal to his 'feelings, for he saw ' 
that the person must be deficient in humanity who could have 
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threatened a defenceless woman ■with such severity ; ho did not 
speak of justice to the tyrannical laird, but ho spoke of law. 
He told Archibald, that being thoroughly convinced of tlie 
woman's innocence, he Jiad drawn up a state of her case, which 
she, in compliance with his advice, was ready to lay bidoro 
Counsellor « ^naming the lirst Sounsel in Eclinhurgh. 

• Th^ young laird repeated, with a mixture of apprelumsion 
a^d suspicion, “ Drawn up a case ? — No! you can't liut)\v liow 
to draw up cases ; you art; not a lawyer ; you only say this to 
bally Aic.” • • , * 

Henry replied that he was no lawyer ; that ho couhl, not- 
withstanding, state plain facts in such a manner, he hoped, as 
to make a case intelliginlo to any sensible lawyer ; that he 
meant to show what he had written to his father. 

“ You'll show it to mo lirst, won't you ? ” said Archibald, who 
wished to gain time ^or consideration. « 

Henry put the; paper which he had drawn np into his hands, 
and wjfitcd with a determined cauntcnancc besido liini whilst 
^10 perused the case. ArchibakA saw that Henry had abilities 
and steadiness to go through witb the business ; the facts'* were 
so plainly and forcibly stated that his liopes ovwi from law 
began to falter, lit; tlioreforc talked aboift humanity, said ho 
pitied the poor woman; could fiot boar to think of distn“--i 
her; but that, at* the same time, ho had urgmit occasion ; , 
money ; tliat, if he could oven recover five guineas of it, ii 
would be soiiiothing. Jlc added, ilia> he had debts which Ik* 
could not in honour delay to di-scharge. 

Js'ow Ilonryjiad five guineas, which he had reserved for the 
purchase of some additions to his cabinet of mincraldjjy, and he, 
offered to lend tliis money to Archibald, to pay the i^ehts that 
he could not in honour delay to discharge^ upon express con- 
dition® that he should say nothing more to the poor woniaa# 
concerning the bank-note. * 

To this condition Archibald most willingly acceded ; and as 
Henry, with generous alacrity, counted the five gnin(*as in^ his 
hand, thisjnean, incorrigible being said tb himself, “#\V hat fools 
these bdbklsh young men are, after all ! Though he can draw 
up cases so finely, I’ve taken him in at last ; and I wish it was 
ten guineas jnstead of five ! " 

Fatigued Avith the recital of the various petty artilices of this 
avaricious and dissipated young laird, we shall now relieve 
ourselves, by turnyig'from the history of meanness to that of 
enthusiasm. The faults of Forester we hope and wish to see 
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corrected ; but who can be interested for the selfish Archibald 
Mackenzie ! 


FORESTER, A CLERK. 

We left Forester when he was just going to offer hSnself • . 
as clerk to a brewer. The brewer was a pAdcnf man; and 
he sent one of bis men with a letter to Dr. Campbell, to ftiforin 
him that a young lad, whom he had formerly seen in company 
with Mr. llenry Carnpbtjl, and wlfb, he understood, w^s the 
doctor's ward, had applied lo him, and that he should be very 
hap]^y to take him into his service if his friends approved of 
it, and could properly recommend him. In consequence of 
Dr. Cami)bfdrs answer to the brewer's letter, Forcstei’, who 
knew nothing of the application to his friends,* obtained the 
vacjint ehukshij). lie did not, however, «long continue in his 
n(jw aHuaUon. At first, he felt happy, when he found himself 
relieved fnuu the vulgar petulance of Miss M‘Evoy apd her 
brother (jolin ; in coniparisonVith their rude ill-humours, tho 
clcrkj^ who were lus present companions, appeared patterns of 
civility. Hy hard ,, experience, Foresler W-is taught to know 
that obliging manneps in our companions add something to the 
happiness of our lives. **My ^jind to m«?a kingdom is,'* was 
once liis constant answer to all that his friend Henry could urge 
in favour of the pleasures of society ; but he How began to sus- 
pect that, separated froin social intercourse, his mind, however 
enlarged, Avould alFord him but a dr(*ary kingdom,^ • 

He flattered liimself that he could make a friend of the clerk 
who had fpund his key ; this young man's naiiiB was Richard- 
son; he 'was good-natured, but ignorant; and neither his 
efjucation * nor his iibilities distinguislied him from any other 
clerk in similar circumstances. Forester invited him tjj walk 
fo Arthur's Scat, after the numotonoiLS business of the day was 
over ; but the clerk preferred w^alking on holidays in Prince's- 
streeU* and after several incfrectual attempts to engage him in 
moral and metaphysical arguments, our hero discovered the 
depth of hiS comj)anion's ignorance with astonishment, Once, 
when he found that two of the clerks, to whom he had been 
talking of Cicero and Pliny, did not know anything of these 
celebrated personages, he said with a sigh, — 

“But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 

Rich with the spoils of time, did lie’er unroll ; 

Chill Penury repress’d th^ir noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of their souk” c- 
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The word* pmury, in this stanza, the clerks at least under- 
stood, and it excited their noble rage; they hinted that it ill 
became a person who did not dress nearly as well as theinselvca 
to gije himself such airs, and to taunt his betters with poverty ; 
they said tliat they supposed, because he was an bjiglisliinan, as 
^ they perceJVed his accent, he thouglit he might insult 
Scotchmen as he pleased. It was vain for liiin to attempt any 
explanation ; their pride and their prejudice combined against 
him ; ^nd though their diSlike to him was not so outrageous as 
that of the garuenor, gentle Colin, ^et it was quite sutfieieut to 
make him uneasy in his situation. Richardson was as steady to 
him as could reasonably bo expected; but he showed so little 
desire to have ample page^ rich with the apoils of time" 
unrolled to ifim, that he excited our young scholar’s contempt. 
No friendships can !]« more unecpial than those between ignor- 
ance and knowledge. We pass over tlio journal of^our hero’s 
hours,#wliich we*ro spent in casting up and verifying accounts; 
•this occupation, at length, he Secided must be extremely in- 
jurious to the human understanding. “ All^the higher faculties 
of my soul,” said 1^ to Iiimself, ** are absejutely Tjseless at this 
work, and I am reduced to a mero machine.” But tliere wore 
many other circumstances ir# the mercantile aystem which 
Rorcster had not foreseen, and which sliocked him extremely. 
The continual attention to petty gain, the little artifices which 
a tradesman thinks himself justified in practising upon his 
customers,* coijld not be endured by his ingenuous mind. One 
morning, the brewery was in an uncommon hustle ; the clerks 
were all in motion. Richardson told him that thoji ex pcicttjd a 
visit in a few hours from the gauger and the supervisor, and 
that they were preparing for their receptioix. Wheif the mitiiro 
of th^se preparations were explained •to Forester; when he wm 
made to understand that the business and duty of a#browers 
clerk was to assist his master in evading certain clauses in 
certain Acts of Parliament ; when he found that to ^ick a 
gau^.r was thought an excellent joke, Jie stood in silemt moral 
astonishment. He knew about as much of the, revenue laws as 
the clerks did of Cicero and Brutus; but his sturdy ])rinciplea 
of integrity could not bend to any of tlie arguments, founded on 
expediency which were brought by his companions in their own 
their master’s justification. He declared that he must speak 
to his master upon 4;he subject immediately. His master was 
as busy as he c9uld possibly be; and when Forester insisted 
upon seeing him, he desired that he would speak as quickly at 
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lie could, for that he expected the supervisor every instant. Out 
liero declared that he could not, consistently with his principles, 
assist ill evading the laws of his country. The brewer stared, 
and then laughed ; assured him that he had as great a respect 
for the laws as other pcopV); that ho did nothing but what 
every person in his situation was obliged to^do j$i their own 
defence. Forester resolutely persisted in his determination* 
against all clandestine practices. The brewer cut the matter shi;rt 
by saying, he had not timp to argue ^ but that he did not^choose 
to keep a clerk who was iio^t in his interests ; ttt!at*hc supposed 
the next thing would be to betray him to his supervisor. 

“I am no traitor,” exclaimed Forester; “1 will nbt stay 
another instant with a master who suspects me.” 

The brewer suilered him to depart without rftluctancc ; but 
what exasp(‘rat(Ml Forester tlio most, waa tlie composure of his 
friend Richardson during this scene. Richardson did not oiler 
to shake hands with him, when he saw him ^oiiig out of the 
house ; for Richardson had a f;ood place, and did not choose tq 
(piarrol with liis master for a person whom he now verily be- 
lieved to be, as he }iad originally suspected,^, insane. 

“This is* the wofld! — this is friendship!” said Forester to 
himself. ^ 

His generous and enthusiastic imagination supplied him 
with eloquent invectives against human natulc, even whilst he 
ardently desired to serve his fellow-creatures. He wandered 
through the streets of Ectinburgh, indulging him^self* alternately 
in misanthropic rcllections and benevolent projects. One in- 
stant he ri-'solved to study the laws, that he mif^ht reform t!ie 
revenue law's ; the next moment he recollected liis old passion 
frr a desert island, and he regretted that he coidd not be ship- 
wrecked in Edinburgh. 4, 

^ The /lound of a squeaking fiddle roused Forester fr?)m his 
reverie ; ho looked iij), and saw a thin pale man fiddling to a 
set o^ daiKjing-dogs that he w'as exhibiting upon the flags for 
the amusement of a ci;owd of men, w'omen, and children. It 
was a deplbrablo spectacle : the dogs appeared so wretched in 
the midst of tlie merriment of the spectators, tliat ^’oresteFs 
compassion was moved, and he exclaimed — 

''Enougli, enough! — They are quite tired; hese are some 
*ialf pence ! ” ' 

show'mon took the halfpence ; but several fi-csh spectators 
were yet to see the sight; and though the 1 exhausted animals 
were but little inclined to perform their..antic feats, ^their master 
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twitched the rope thcat was fastened round their necks so violently, 
tjiat they were compelled to renew their mohinclioly dunce. 

Forester darted forward, stopped the fiddler s hund, and began 
an expostulation, not one word of which was iiiultustood by 
the pirsomto whom it was addressed. A stout Lul, who was 
veiy impatitiiit tliis interruptiofi of his diversion, began to 
I abusc^Forestcr, and presently from words he proceeded to blows. 

forester, though a better orator, was by no ni(;ans so able a 
boxer as his opponent. battle was obstinately fought on 

both ^des;»biit, at length, our youflg Quixote received what 
has no name in heroic language, but in the vulgar tongue 
is calUd a black eye ; and covered with blood and bruises, ho 
was carried by some humane passenger into a noiglibouring 
house : it wag a printer and bookseller^s shop. The bookseller 
treated him with humanity ; and after advising him not to bo 
BO hastily engaged to^e the champion of dancing-dogj^, inquired 
who he was, and whether ho had any friends in Edinburgh to 
whom^e could send. • 

* This printer, from having been accustomed to converse with 
variety of people, was a ^ood judge of the language of g^cntle- 
mcn ; and though there was nothing else ifi Forosier’s manners 
which could have betrayed him, ho spoke iA such good language, 
that the bookseller was ccrtaifi that he had received a liberal 
education. 0 

Our hero declined telling his history ; but the printer was so 
well ]deascd with his conversation,*thjit he readily agreed to give 
him employment ; and as soon as he recovered from his bruises, 
Eurester was <^ger to learn the art of printing. 

“The art of^rinting,” said he, “has emancijiatcif maitkind; 
and printers ought to be considered as the most respetjlbablo bene- 
factors of the human race.'* • 

Always warm in his admiration of every new phantom th^ 
struck his imagination, he was now persuaded that ^rintea-'s 
devils were angels, and that he should be supremely blessed in 
a pryiter’s workshop. '% 

“ What^employment so noble ! ” said •he, as he fi]^st took the 
cornpoiJfng'Stick in his hand; “what employment so noble as 
that of disseminating knowledge over the imiverse 1 ” 

FORESTER, A PRINTER. 

• It was some tijpe* before our Kero acquired dexterity in his 
new trade: Jus companions formed, with amazing celerity, whole 
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sentences whilst he was searching for lettersi which perpetually 
dropped from his awkward hands ; but he was ashamed of his 
former versatility, and ho resolved to be steady to his present 
way of life. His situation at this printer’s was far better suited 
to him than that which he had quitted with so mueb disgrist at 
the brewer’s. Ho rose early^ and, by great in^usti^, overcame 
all the difficulties which at first so much alarmed him. H^ soon « 
became the most useful apprentice in the office. His diligeq^e 
and good behaviour recommended hipi to his master’s employers. 
Whenever any work Avas bmught, Forester was seni for.* This 
occasioned him to be much in the shop, Avhere he heard the 
conversation of many ingenious mcn,^ who frequented it ; and 
he spent his evenings in reading. His understanding had been 
of late uncultivated; but the fresh seeds that Aaero now pro- 
fusely scattered upon the vigorous soil, took root and flourished. 

Forestej was just at that time of life when opinions are 
yalucd for being new. He heard varieties of the most contra- 
dictory assertions, in morals, igr medicine, in politics. 5t is a 
great advantage to a young man to hear opposite arguments, to* 
hear fill that can be said upon every subject. 

Forester m longer obstinately adhered to the set of notions 
which ho had acquired from his education: ho heard many 
whom ho could not think his •inferiors in abilities, debating 
questions which he formerly imagined scari^ely admitted of 
philosophic doubt. His mind became more humble ; but his 
confidence in his own powers, after having compared himself 
with numbers, if less arrogant, Avas more secure* and rational: 
he no longer considered a man as a fool the momgnt he differed 
with him “in opinion; but he Avas still a little inclined to 
estimate tj^o abilities of authors by the party to which they 
b&loiigcd. This failing Avas increased, rather than deminished, 
the company which he^noAV kept. 

Amorfgst the young students Avho frequented Mr. 's the 

bookseller, Avas Mr. Thomas , Avho, from his habit of 

hlurW^g out strange opinions in conversation, acquired the name 
of Tom Kaq^om. His head Avas confused between pplitics and 
poetry; his arguments Avere paradoxical, his dictioif florid, 
and his gesture something bctAA’-een the spouting action of a 
player and the threatening action of a pugilist. ^ 

Forester Avas immediately caught by the oratory of this 
genius, from the first day ho heard him speak. ^ 

Tom Bandom asserted that “ this great globe, and all that it 
inhabits*’ must inevitably be d&omed to destruction, unless 
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certain ideas of his own, in the government of the world, wore 
immediately adopted by universal acclamation. 

It was not approbation, it was not esteem, which For(?Rter 
felt for his new friend; it was, for the lirst wee.k, blind, 
enthjisiastic admiration; everything that ho had soon or heard 
before, apjjparcc^ to him trite anJ obsolete, ; evory ])orson wlio 
spoke temperate common sense, ho heard with iiidiiri‘ronoe or 
contempt ; and all who were not zealots in lil(*ratiire or in 
j^olitics, he considered as persons whoso understandings were so 
narrow or ^w^^ose hearts were so depraved as to Kjndm’ thorn 
“ unfit to hear themselves convincccl.” 

Thpse who read and converse have a double clianco df cor- 
recting their errors. * 

Forester, jpost fortunately, about this time happono*! to meel 
■with a book which in some degree counteracted tlio iidlarnmatov^ 
eflccts of Kandom’s" conversation, and which liad a^liappy ten 
dency to sober his enthusiasm, withoiit lessening liis propemsit; 
to usaful exertions. This book:,^vas the “Life of Dr. Franklin.’ 

* The idea that this great man began by being a prinici 
interested our hero in hys history ; and whilst he followe d, him 
step by stop, through his instructing# narrative, Foreste 
sympathized in his feelings, and observid how necessary tin 
smaller virtues of *ordcr, economy, industry, and patieMice, we-.iM 
to Franklin’s g|^‘at character and splendid success, lie begjir 
to hope that it would bo possible to do good to his fellow 
creatures without overturning alldox^ting institutions. 

About 'thi* time another fortunate coincidence happened ii 
J'orester’s education. One evening his friend Torn Kiunlorn 
who was printing a pamphlet, came, with a if:irty •of hi 

companions, into Mr. , the bookseller’s shop, enraged at th 

decision of a prize in a literary society to which they belon^syecl 

Ay. the young partizans who surrefended Mr. Random loiu^; 
declared that they had been treated with the mosi llagran 
injustice ; and the author himself was too angry to affect an; 
modesty upon the occasion. % 

Would you believe it,” said he to ^Forester, “jny essay ha 
not h»n thought worthy of the prize ! The medal has been give] 
to the most wretched, tame, commonplace perhn'mancc you eve 
saw. Ever3"thing in tlfis world is done by corruption, by jiarty 
by sosret Jhtlucnce ! ” 

*At every pause the irritated author wiped his forehead 
•and Forester sj’mpathized in his feelings. 

In the midst df the author’s exclamations, a messenger cam 
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■with the manuscript of the prize essay, and with the orders of 
the society to have a certain number of copies printed off with 
all possible expedition. 

Kandom snatched up the manuscript, and, with all the fury 
of criticism, began to read some of the passages \vhich ho 
disliked aloud. ^ r t 

Though it was marred in the reading, I'orester coul^ not 
agree with his angry friend in condemning the performance : it 
appeared to him excellent writing, anti excellent sense. 

“Print it — print it, theh, as fast as you caiif that is^ your 
business — that’s what you are paid for. Everyone for himself,” 
cried Random, insolently throwing thq manuscript to Foi^ister ; 
and as he Hung out of the shop wdth his companions, he added, 
with a contemptuous laugh, “A printer’s devil setting up for a 
critic ! He may be a capital judge of pica and roman, perhaps ; 
but let iiot^ the compositor go beyond his stick.” 

“ Is tliis the man,” said Forester, “ whom I have heard so 
eloquent in the praise of candour and liberality ? Is tld's the 
man who talks of universal toleration and freedom of opinion, 
and who yet cannot 'bear that anyone should differ from him in 
criticizing a •sonteiic'b ? Is this the man ’ who would havo 
equality amongst all* his feIlow-croat\ircs, - and who calls a 
conij)ositor a printer’s devil? Is this the man who cants about 
the in'e-cminence of mind and the perfections %>f intellect^ who 
takes advantage of his rank, of his supporters^ of the cry of his 
partizans, to bear down the weice of reason? ‘Lot not the 
compositor go beyond his composing-stick ; ’ arAl why not ? 
Why should not he be a judge of writing ? ” At Uiis retlectionj 
Forester eagferly took up the manuscript, which had been flung 
at his feet. , All his indignant feelings instantly (dianged into 
deKghtful exultation ; ho saw the hand, ho read the name, of 
Hfnry Campbell. The titfe of the manuscript was, “An Essay 
on the Vest Methods of Reforming Ahuses,^^ This was the 
subject proposed by the society ; and Henry had written upon 
the qv^Cstion with so much moderation, and yet with such 
unequivocal decision — liAl shown himself the friend of rational 
liberty — that all tlie membc»rs of the society who wefe not 
borne away by their prejudices, were unanimous in their 
preference of this perfoimance. , 

Random’s declamation only inflamed the minds of his own 
ftartizans. Good judges of writing exclaimed, as they read it. 

This is all very fine, but what would this nyan be at ? His ‘ 
iolcnce hurts the cause he wishes to support.” 
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Forester read Henry Campbell's essay with all the avidity of 
friendship : he read it again and again ; his generous soul was 
incapable of envy ; and whilst he acliuireil, he was convincwl 
by the force of reason. 

Hffe master desired that he wouM set abo\it the essay early in 
the morniifg ; hiit his eagerness for his frieiul ll(*nry’s fame 
was such that he sat up above half the night hard at werk at it. 
He was indefatigable the next day at the businc‘ss ; ami, as all 
hands^were employed on the essay, it was linished that evening. 

Forester tuW)ed his hands with delight when ho had set the 
name of Henry Campbell hi the title-page ; but an instant after- 
wards^he sighed bitterly.. 

“ I am only a print('r,” said he to himself. “ TIk'So just 
arguments, these noble idesus, will instruct and charm humlreils 
of my fellow- creaturjjs. No one will over ask, ‘AVhosettho 
types?'" • 

lli^ reflections were interrupted by the entrance of Tom 
, Random and two of his partizai«s : he was extremely displeased 
to find that the printers had not been going on with his pam- 
phlet ; his personal disappointments seerfled to increase the 
acrimony of his zeal for the public good^ he d^jlaimed upon 
politics — upon the* necessity for the imiflediato jmblication of 
his sentiments for the salvation of th(» statev. His action was 
suited to his wftrds ; violent, and blind to conse(juenc(‘S, with 
one sudden kick, designed to express his contempt for the 
opposite imrt^, this ]jolitical Alna.^cli.fr unfortunately overturned 
the form Avhich contained the types for the ncAvspaper of the 
ifext day, wlrich was just going to tiie press — a newspjy;)er in 
which he had written splendid paragraphs. 

Forester, happily for his philosophy, recollected tlie account 
which Franklin, in his history of Jiis own life, gives of tlio 
patie^ico with which he once boro a similar accident. The 
printers, with secrcjt imprecations against oratory, o^ at least 
against those orators who think that action is everything, set to 
work again to repair the mischief. h 

Fomsttr, much fatigued, at length congratuUhul him.self 
upon having fini.shed his haixl day's work ; when a man from 
the shop came to inqu^e whether three hundred caids, which 
had been# ordered the week before to be ])rii]ted off, wero 
finished. •The man to whom the order was given had forgr)tten 
itt and he was goiim home. He decidedly answered, “ No ; the 
cards can't be do^e till to-morrow ; we have left work for this 
night, tha^k God." , • 
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“ The gentleman says he must have them,” expostulated the 
messenger. 

“ He mmt not, he cannot have them. I would not print a 
card for his majesty at this time of night,” replied the sullen 
workman, throwing his hat U330n his head in token of depaiture. 

“ What are these cards ? ” said Forester. i i 

“Only a dancing-mastcir’s cards for his hall,” said the prpiteFs < 
journeyman. “ I’ll not work beyond my time for any dancing- 
master that wears a head.” * 

The messenger then said ,he was desired to ask far the manu- 
script card. 

Tliis card was hunted for all ove^ the room; and at last 
Forester found it under a heap of refuse papers : his eye was 
caught with the name of his old fjiend Monsieur i?asgrave, the 
dancing-master whom he had formerly frightened by the skeleton 
with th(i l^cry eyes. 

“ I will print the cards for him myself ; I am not at all tired,” 
cried Forester, who was dctcrnvincd to make some little aVnenda , 
for tlio injury whicli ho had formerly done to the poor dancing- 
inastcV. lie resolved to })rint tlie cards for nothing, and he 
stayed up vei§^ late to finish them. His companions all left him, 
for they wore in a grevtt hurry to see, what in. Edinburgh is a rare 
sight, the town ilhiminatcd. 

These illuminations were upon account of dome great naval 
victory. 

Forester, steady to Monsieur Pasgrave’s cardwS, di<J what no 
other workman would have done — ^lic finished foY him on this 
night of public joy his three hundred cards. Every now and 
then, Jis he 'was quietly at work, ho heard the loud huzzas in the 
street: liis waning candle sunk in the socket as ho had just 
poCfcked up nis work. 

4 »By the direction at the bottom of the cards, he learned ivhere 
M. Pasgtove lodged ; and as he was going out to look at the 
illuminations, he resolved to leave them himself at the dancing- 
mastejl^s house. a 

* Tlfts ILLUMINATIONS. ' ^ 

The illuminations were really beautiful. Ho went up to the 
Castle, whence ho saw a great part of the old toYU, and all 
Princes-street, lighted uj) in the most splendid manner. He 
crossed the Earth-mound into Princes-street. Walking dot/n 
Princes-street, he saw a crowd of people ‘gadiered before th6 
loigc illuminated window of a confectioners shop. As he 
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approached nearer, he distinctly heard the voice of Tom Random, 
■who was harrangiiing the mob. The device and motto which 
the confectioner displayed in his window displeased this gentle- 
man, who, beside his public-spirited abhorrence of all men a 
partjr opposite to his own, had lil^wise private <*ause of dislike 
to this c<fnfec'jlioner, who had refused him hia daughter in 
maniage. 

• It was part of Random’s new system of political justice, to 
revenge his own quarrels# 

The mob, who are continually, urithout knowing it, made the 
instniments of private malice, when tlu‘y think th(‘y arc acting 
in a i^ublic cause, readilji joined in Tom Random’s cry of “ JJown 
with the motto !— down with the motto I ” 

Forester, %ho by his lesson from the dancing-dogs had learned 
a little prudence, an^ who had just printed H. Camphe/il’s “ l^lsaay 
on the best means of Reforming Abuses,” did not niix with the 
rabble, but joined in the entreaties of some peaceable j>assciigcrs, 
who prayed that the poor man’# windows might be spared. The 
windows were, notwithstandyig, demolished with a terrible crash, 
and the crowd, t!|^en alarmed at the misfliiof they had d<nie, 
began to disperse. The constables, who had b(^en sent for, 
appeared. Tom Random taken iiAo custody. Forester 
was pursuing his way to the dancing-master’s, when one of the 
officers of justice exclaimed, “Stop! — stop liiiu 1 — he’s one of 
’em — he’s a great friend of Mr. Random s — I’vo .seen him often 
parading.ariji-in-arm in lligh-strcfet Aith him.” 

This, alas 1 was too true. The constable seized Forester, find 
put him, with Tom Random and the ringleaders uf^the riot, into 
a place of confinement for the night. 

Poor Forester, who was punished. for the faults rrf his former 
friend and present enemy, had, duyng this long night, hiSure 
for %uch wholesome reflection upon the danger (»f forming 
imprudent intimacies. He resolved never to wfillv again in 
High-street arm-in-arm with such a man as Tom Kfindom. 

The constables were rather hasty in the conclusions tliiy drew 
fronyihifc presumptive evidence. ^ # 

Our hero, who felt the disgrace of his situation, was not a little 
astonished at Tom Rsvidom’s consoling himself witli drinking 
instead oS philosophy. The sight of this entlmsiast, wdien ho 
had compile tely intoxicated himself, was a disgusting but useful 
4)ectaclo to our indignant hero. Forester was shocked at the 
* union of gross vice and rigid pretensions to virtue : he could 
•carcely bplieve that tjie reeling, stammering idiot whom he now 
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beheld was the same being from whose lips he*bad heard decla- 
mations upon the omnipotmee of intellect — from whose pen he 
had seen i)rojects for the government of empires. 

TJic dancing-master, who, in the midst of the illnminations, 
had regretted that Ins cards c^uld not he printed, went earfj' in 
the morning to cmpiire about them at the printer’s. *■ 

The printer had learnt that one of his boys was takei: up 
amongst the rioters; he was sorry to iiml that Forester had* 
gotten himself into such a scrape ; bis.t he was a very captious 
snug man, and lie did not f choose to interfere f hb left him 
quietly to be dealt with according to Law. 

The dancing-master, liowever, was interested in finding* him 
out, because he was informed that Forester liad sat up almost 
all night to print his cards, and that he had thent now in his 
pocket. 

hi. Fasgi^ve at length gained admittance to him in his con- 
finement ; the officers of justice were taking him and Kapdom 

before Mr. W- , a inagistratcf/ with whom examinations had 

been lodged by the confectioner^ who had sullered in his 
windows. ‘ 

Pasgravc, vfiic.n ho behold Forester, was surprised to such a 
degree, that ho could scarcely lipisli his bcAv, or cxprt*ss his 
astonishment, eitlicr in French or English. — *‘Eh, Monsieur I — 
moil Dion! — bon Dieu!— 1 bog ten million pardons — I am come 
to searcli for a printer who has my cards in his ])ocket.” 

Here are your cards,” said Forester, “ let me , speak a few 
words to you.” He took M. Pasgrave aside — “ I perceive,” said 
he, “that you have discovered who I am. Though in thd 
service of a printer, I have still as much the feelings and 
jirinciples o(f a gentleman as I had when you saw me in 
Dr.' CampbeU’s house. 1, have particular reasons for being 
arfAious to remain undiscovered by Dr. Campbell, or any of his 
family — fow may dciiend upon it that my reasons arc not dis- 
honourable. I retpiest that you will not, upon any account, 
betray <5io to that family. I am going before a magistrate, and 
am accused q1 being concerned in a riot, which I did everything 
in my power to prevent.” 

“ Ah ! Monsieur,” interrupted the dancing-master, “ but you 
sec de grand inconvenience of concealing your ra7}Jc od name. 
You, who are coinmc il faut, are confounded with Lhe mob : 

permit me at least to follow you to Mr. W , the magistrate’; 

I have de honneur to teach les demoiselles his daughters to 
dance— doy are to be at my ball; dey take one Jialf-dozea 
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tickets ; I must call dero wid my cards, and I shall, if you will 
give me leave, accompany you now, and lueutioii ilat I know 
you to be un hommo coiiniio il faut, above Ix'ing of an 

unbecoming action. I Hatter myself I have some inten.'st wid 
de Udics of de family, and dat |Jey will do me do favour to 
speak to nfcnsiJUr leur cher p^)re sur votre coni[)tc.” 

Fwoster thanked the good-natured dancing-miistiu-, but lus 
proudly said that he should trust to his own innoceiico for his 
defei^ce. • 

M. l^asgftive, who had seen somofliing more of the W(uld than 
our hero, and who was interested for liim because he hud ouc*e 
made* him a present of an excellent violin, and because he had 
sat up half the night to print tlio ball cards, resolved not to 
leave him (fitiroly to his innocence for a defence ; ho followed 
Forester to Mr. — *s. The magistrate was a slow, ])ompous 

man, by no means a good physiognomist, much less i^good judge 
of character. lie w’as proud of his authority, and glad to dis- 
play the small portion of legal*knowlcdge which ho i)ossesH(*il. 
As soon as he was informed that some yoimg men were brought 
before him who h^d bc(?n engaged the prcchiling night in a riot, 
ho put on all his magisterial terrors, ai?d assui«d the confec- 
tioner, who had a ^)rivate audience of liinf, that ho should liave 
justice ; and that the person or persons concerned in hrc'aking 
his window or ^windows, should bo punished with the iitmost 
severity that the law would allow. Contrary to the Inimano 
spirit of iho^British law, wliicli jfup/loses every man to he inno- 
cent till ho is proved to bo guilty, this harsh magistrate pre- 
sumed that every man who was brought befon; him Avas guilty 
till ho Avas prov('d to bo innocent. Forester’s appearance was 
not in his favour ; he had been up all night, his Vair Avas dis- 
hevelled, his linen Avas neither fin(^ nor Avhite, his shoes ‘ Af ere 
thiclv-solcd and dirty, his coat Avas that in Avliich lie had bwii 
at work at the printer’s the preceding day — it Avas hi several 
places daubed Avith printer’s ink, and liis unwaslied liaiuLs 
he!f|Joko his trade. Of all these circumstances the slow ^lircum- 
spcc(^ey« of the magistrate took cognizAnce, one hy j>no. Forester 
observed the effect which this survey produced iiiion liis judge ; 
and he felt that appcar^inccs Avero against him, .and tliat appear- 
ances arc# sometimes of consequence. After liaviug estimated 
his povefty hy these external symptoms, tlie magistrate looked 
for the first time ^in his face, and pronounced that he had 
*one of the Avoist countenances he ever beheld. This judg- 
ment, on^e pronounged, hd proceeded to justify by wresting 
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to tho prisoner’s disadvantage every circumstance that ap- 
peared. Forester’s having been frequently seen in Tom 
Random’s company was certainly against him ; the confectionet 
perpetually repeated that they were constant companions, 
that they were intimato fri«ind8, that they were contin^ially 
walking together every Sunday, and that tiiey ’often had 
come arm-in-arm into liis shop, bilking politics ; thal; he 
believed Forester to be of the same way of thinking with 
Mr. Random ; and that Ixe saw him* close behind him, 9 t the 
moment tho stone,3 were tmown that broke thef windows. It 
appcaretl that Mr. Random was at that time active in encouraging 
the mob. 'Jo ofxposo the angry confectioner’s conjectural 
evidence, the lad who throw the stone, and who was now produced, 
declared that Forester held back his arm, and said, “’My good lad, 
don’t brcuik this man’s windows; go hone quietly, here’s a 
shilling fori you.” The person who gave this honest testimony, 
in whom there was a strange mixture of the love of mischief and 
the spirit of generosity, was the very lad who fought with 
Foresb'r, and boat him, about tlio dancing-dogs. He whispered 
to Forester, ** J3o yqu remember me ? I hope you don’t bear 
malice.” Th6' magistrate, who heal'd this whisper, immediately 
construed it to the prisoner’s disjadvantage.-^** Then, sir,” said 
ho, addressing himself to our hero, “ this gentleman, I understand, 
claims acquaintance with you ; his acquaintance really does you 
honour, and speaks strongly in favour of your character. If I 
mistake not, this is tho lad whom I sent to tho Tplbeoth soma 
little time ago for a misdemeanour ; and he is not, I apprehend, 
a stranger tq the stocks.” 

Forester commanded his temper as well as he was able, and 
obseijved, that whatever might bo tho character of the young 
man who had spoken in his favour, his evidenexx would perhaps 
bd^tliought to deserve some credit when the circumstances of his 
acquaintance with tho witness were known. He then related 
tho adventure of tho dancing-dogs, and remarked, that the 
testinUfiiy of an enemy came with double force in his favdur. 
Tho languagt and manner in which Forester spoke, 'Surprised 
all who were present; but the history of tho battle of the 
dancing-dogs appeared so ludicrous and po improbable, that the 
magistrate decidedly pronounced it to be “ a fabricatitni, a story 
invented to conceal the palpable collusion of the witnesses,” 
Yet, though he one moment declared that he did not believe 
the story, he the next ' inferred from it that Forester was 
disposed to riot and sedition, since he was ready to fight 
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with a vagabond in the streets for the sake of a parcel of 
dancing-dogs. 

, M. Pasg«&ve, in the meantime, had witli great good -nature 
been representing Forester in the best light he possibly could to 
the jfcung ladies, the magistrate’s daughters. One of Uiem sent 
to beg to speak 3o their father. M. Pasgravo j\idicioiisly dwelt 
upoii*his assurances of Foresters being a gentlcinan ; lie told 

Mr. W that he had met him in one of tlie best families in 

Edinburgh ; that ho knew he had^ some private reasims for 
concealing ^hSft he was a gentleman : “ Perhaps the yijung 

gentleman was reduced to temporary distress,” he said ; but 
what^er might bo these* reasons, M. Pasgravo vouched for his 
having very respectable friends and connections. The magistrate 
wished to lAiow the family in which M. Pasgravo had met 
Forester ; but he wa|, according to his promise, impenetrable on 
this subject. His representations had, however, l^ie ilesired 

effect upon Mr. W ; when ho returned to the examination 

I of our hero, his opinion of hi^ countenance somewhat varitul. 
He despatched his other business ; bailed Ibm Random ow high 
sureties ; and whei^ ForeSiter was the only gerson that remained, 
he turned to him with great solemnity^ bade iSm sit down, 
informed him that he knew hi|p to bo a gentleman ; that he wfvs 
greatly concerned that a person like him, who had res[>ectable 
friends and coifncctioiis, should involve himself in such a 
disagreeable affair; that it was a matter of grief ami surprise to 
him to sen a young gontlenian in such apparel ; that he earnestly 
recommended it to him to accommodate matters with his friends, 
amd, above all things, to avoid the company of seditious j^rsons. 
Mucli good advice, but in a dictatorial tone, and in cold, i)om]»ous 
language, he bestowed upon the prisoner, and at length dismissed 
him. “ How different,” said Forester to himself, “ is this mtin’s 
niothtid of giving advice from Dr. Carapbcll’s ! ” ^ 

This lesson strongly impressed, however, upon our hero’s mind 
the belief that external appearance, dress, manners, and the 
comn)any we keep, are the usual circumstances by whi^^h the 
worliymlge of character and conduct. < When he \v*As disinisscsd 

from Mr. W ’s august presence, the first thing he did was 

to inquire for Pasgrave : . he was giving the magistrate’s daughters 
a lesson, and could not bo interrupted; but Forester left a note 
for him, requesting to see him at ten o’clock the next day, at 
Mi.— — , the bookseller's. How mortifications awaited our 
hero : on his return to his master, the bookseller’s, he 
was very joldly receiyed. let him know, in un- 
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qualified terms, that he did not like to employ anyone in 
his work who got into quan*els at night in the public streets. 
Forester^s former favour with his master, liis industry and 
talents, were not considered without envy by the rest of the 
journeymen printers, and th^y took advantage of his absence to 
misrepresent him to the bookseller: howeve*, when Forester 
came to relate his own story, Ids master was convinc(*d tlpxt he • 
was not to blame, that he had worked extremely hard the pre^ 
ceding day, and that, far from having been concerned in a riot, 
he had done everything iii'ljis power to preventr mischief! lie 
desired to see the Essay which was printed with so much expedi- 
tion ; it was in the hands of the cori;pctor of the press; The 
sheets were sent for, and the bookseller was in admiration at 
the extraordinary correctness with which it was^j)rinted ; the 
corrector of the press scarcely had occasion to alter a word, a 
letter, or a\Stop. There was a quotation in the manuscript from 
Juvenal. liimry Campbell had, by mistake, omitted to name 
the satire and line, and the author from wliich it was ^laken, , 
though he had left a blank in which they were to bo inserted. 
The coiTcclor of the press, though a literary jjcntleman, "was at a 
stand. Forei>'cr imniediately knew where to look for the passage 
in 11)0 original author. Ho found it, and inserted the book and 
lino in tlieir proper place. His master did not sutrer this to pass 
niKjbserved ; he hinted to him that it "was a pit'j a young man of 
his abilities and knowledge should waste his time in the mere 
technical drudgery of printing. “ 1 should be glad, pow,” con- 
tinued the bookseller, “to employ you as a corrector of the press, 
and to advance you according to your merits in the world; hutf^ 
glanciiig his eye at ForestcFs dress, “you must give mo leave to 
say that 6(jfnc attention to outward appearance is necessary in 
ou'i' business. Gentlemen call here, as you well know, continu- 
a¥y, and I like to have tli’e people about me make a creditable 
appcarailc<\ You have earned money since you have been with 
me, — surely you can afford yourself a decent suit of clothes and 
a cleai;er shirt. 1 bog your pardon for speaking so freely ;.but 
I really hav,e a regard fqr you, and wish to see you gc^ forward 
in life.” 

FOKESTKU, A CORRECTOR OP.. THE PRESS. 

Forester had not, since he left Dr. CampbelFs, ^jeen often 
spoken to in a tone of friendship. The bookseller’s well-meant, 
frank remonstrance made its just impression, and he resolved tef 
make the necessary additions to his wardrobe ; nay, ho even 
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went to a liair-dresser to have his hair cut, and brought into 
decent order, llis companions, the printers, had nt)t been sparing 
in their remarks upon the meanness of his former a[)i)arel, and 
Forester pleased himself with anticipating tin*, ivsp'ct they would 
feel'Jfor him wlicn he should apiiiar in belter rlotlics. “Cun 
such triflei,” said he to himself, “ make such a change in the 
opinion of my fellow- creatures? And why should 1 light with 
4ho world for Irilles? My real merit is neitlier increased nor 
diminished by the dress 1 may happen to wear ; but 1 see, that 
unless I w{«tu-(ill my life in combiiting the prejudices of super- 
ficial observers, I should avoid all thos(j peculiarities in my 
exterftal appearance which prevent wliahiver good cpialities [ 
have from obtaining their just respect.” lie was surprised at 
the blindncjs of his companions, who could not discover his 
merit through the r(]ughness of his manners and the disadvan- 
tages of his dress; but he determined to shine out U|?on them in 
the superior dress and character of a corrector of the press, lie 
^ went^o a tailor’s, and bespoke j/suit of clothes. Ho bought new 
linen, and our readers will perhaps hear with surprise, tl^at ho 
actually began to qpnsidljr very seriously wjicthcr he should not 
take a few lessons in dancing, lie li^d learned to dance 
formerly, and was not naturally cither inactive or awkward ; but 
his contempt for the art prevented him, for some years, from 
practising it ; aitd ho had nearly forgotten his wonted agilily. 
Henry Campbell once, wlien Fore.ster was declaiming against 
dancing, ti)ld him, that if he had learned to dance, and excelled 
in the art, his contempt for the trifling accomiflisliincnt would 
have more effect upon the minds of others, because itjcoulcLnot he 
mislakeii for envy. This remark made a deep impression ui)on 
our liero, especially as he observed that his friend Hc^ny was^iot 
in the least vain of his personal graijps, and had cultivated liis 
uiidofstandiiig, though ho could dance a Scotch reel.^ Scotfti 
reels were associated in Forester’s imagination with Flora Camp- 
hell; and, in balancing the arguments for and against learning to 
dance, the recollection of Archibald Mackenzie’s triuinphaiA look 
wlicnjie ied her away as liis partner at Hie famous billl, had more 
influence perhaps upon Forester’s mind than his pride and philo- 
sophy apprclieiided. H^ began to have some confused design of 
returning, ^t some distant period, to his fiiends ; and ho had 
hopes thaff he should appear in a more aminhle light to Flora, 
affter he had jierfccted himself in an accomplishment which he 
fancied she admi^pd ‘prodigiously. His esteem for the lady was 
rather dimmished by ^his belief; but still a sufficient quantity 
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remained to excite in him a strong ambition to please. The 
agony he felt the night ho left the hall-room was such, that he 
could not even now recollect the circumstances without con- 
fusion and anguish of mind. I [is hands were now such as 
could appear without gloves and he resolved to commence the 
education of his feet. ^ 

M. Pasgravc called upon him in consecpience of the mdssago 
which ho loft at the magistrate’s ; his original design in sending 
for the danciiig-mastcT wa^, to olTer some acknowlodgmont for 
his obliging conduct. “ M.’ Pasgravo,” said lie, you have be- 
haved towards me like a man of honour,* you have kept my 
secret; I am convinced that you wilf continue to keep it in- 
violate.” As he spoke, he produced a ten-guinea hank-note, for 
at length he had prevailed upon himacdf to have recourse to his 
pockei^hook, which till this day liad remained unopened. Pas- 
grave stared at the siglit of the note, and withdrew his hand 
at first, when it was oitered; but he yielded at length, % when 
Forester assured him that he was not in any distress, alld that * 
he cduld perfectly v^ell alTord to indulge his feelings of grati- 
tude. “Nay.” continued Forester, who, if he had not always 
practised the maxim? of politeness, notwithstanding possessed 
that generosity of mind and goodcsense on which real politeness 
must depend, “you shall not bo under any f;bligation to me, 
Pasgiuve ; I am just going to ask a favour from you: you 
must teach me to daiico.’’ “ Wid do utmost pleasure ! ” ex- 
claimed the ilclighted dancing-master; and the ..loitrs for his 
attendance were soon settled. Whatever Forester attempted, ho 
pursue* 1 wil^i energy. M. Pasgrave, after giving him a few 
lessons, proiihcsicd that he would do him infinite credit ; and 
Forester fe\’t a secret pride in the idea that he should surprise 
hjs friends, some time or oilier, with his now accomplishment. 

He coi^tinuod in the bookseller’s service, correcting the press 
for him, nnmh to his satisfaction; and the change in his per- 
sonal appearance ]ih?ascd his master, as it showed attention to 
his advice. Our lioro from time to time exercised his talents in 
writing; and as he inseiHed liis comiH)siti<Mis under a^ fi(ii*itiou3 
signature in liis master’s muvspaper, he had an op])ortunity of 
hearing the most unprejudiced opinions of a variety of critics, 

who often came to read tin', })apers at Mr. the bookseller’s. 

He stated, in short essays, some of thoscj arguments concerning 
the advantages and disadvantages of politer css, luxury, the lovQ 
of society, misanthropy, <fec., whiclj liad formeily passed between 
him and Henry Campbell; and he listened to the remarks that 
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were made upon each side of the questions. How it happoneil, we 
know not; but after ho had taken lessons for about Avecks 
from M. Pasgrave, he became cxtreiuely solii-itons t.> have a 
6‘olution of ail his stoical doubti^and to fnrnisli himself with 
the Dost possible arguments in faVniir of oivilizinl society. Ho 
could not Sear flie idea that he yielded his opinions to anythinj' 
less ^han strict demonstration; ho drew up a list of quoric's, 
which concluded with tho followii\q question: — “ What siiould 
bo the dis^in^iisliing charaetoristiejj of the higher classes of 
people in society?” — This query tvas ansAverod in one of tho 

publig papers a foAv days after it appeal'd in Mr. *s j)api*,r, 

and the aiisAvcr Avas si.iflicd H, C., a Friend to JSorudf/. Kveu 
without these initials, Forester Avould easily have discovered it 
to bo llenry*Cainpboirs Avriting; and seviual stroke's seemed hi 
bo so particularly fiddressed to liini, that lit*, could not avoid 
thinking Henry had discovered the quei ist. The inqu’ossiou 
which arguments make upon tho mind, varies Avith time and 
changed of situation. Those arguments in favour of subordi- 
nation in society, in favour of agrocabh', nnainers, and attention 
to tho feedings of (fthers in tho small as avij 41 as in dJie groat con- 
cerns of lif(^, Avhich our hero had hoarfl with iiidilhiionco from 
Dr. Campbell and lleairy in conversation, struck him, Avlieii lie 
saAV them in a 'j^rinted essay, Avith all the force of convictimi ; 
and he Avondered how it liad liapjicnod that lie never hefnre 
perceived tluau to ])o conclusive. , • 

He put* tl*rj neAvspa[)er Avhicli conlaimul this essay into his 
pocket; and after lui had finished his day’s Avork, and had takim 
his evening lesson from M. Pasgrave, he Aveiit out^Avith^an in- 
tention of going to a favourite spot upon Arthur’s Sjat, to read 
the essay again at Ids leisure. > 

he Avas stopped at the turn Irom tho North Bridges in^o 
Iligh-strcct by a .scavenger’s cart. The scavengt'r, ivith hi.s 
broom, which had just vSAVopt tho High-street, Avas dealing awjiy 
a heap of mud. Taa'o gentlemen on horseback, Avho Avere riding 
like*postilions, came up during this operation — Sir^Pliililt (ius- 
ling fi^.d Archibald Mackenzie. Forester Inul liis bje k tuward.s 
them, and ho never looked round, because bcAvas too iiitcut upon 
his OAvn melancholy tlfoughts. Archibald Avas mounted upon 
Sawney, tfe horse Avliich he had so fairhj Avon from his friend 
S4' Philip. The half-guinea which bad been t»rfimised to tho 
ostler had not yet been paid; and the ostler, determined to revenge 
himself upon Archibald, invei^ted an ingenious method of gratify- 
ing his resentment : he taught Sawney to rear and plunge whou- 

6—2 
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ever his legs were touched by the broom with which the stables 
were swept. When Sawney was perfectly Avell trained to this 
trick, the cunning ostler communicated his design, and related 
his cause of complaint against Archibald to a scavenger who was 
well known at the livery-stiifcles. The scavenger cntered*into 
his friend the ostler’s feelings, and promised to use hfs broom in 
his cause whenever a convenient and public oj)portunity should 
offer. The hour of retribution was now arrived ; the scavengd^ 
saw his young gentleman iij full glory^ mounted upon Savney ; 
he kept his eye ujxui him, whilst, in company with the baronet, 
he came over the North Bridge : there was a stop from tho^meet- 
ing of carts and carriages. The instanfr Archibald camo within 
reach of the broom, the scavenger slightly touched Sawney’s 
legs ; Sawney plunged and reared, and reared and jpiungcd : the 
scavenger stood grinning at the sight. Korestcr attempted to 
seize the iftrsc’s bridle ; but Sawney, who seemed determined 
upon the point, succeeded. When Forester snatched |it his 
bridle, ho reared, then plunged^ and Archibald Mackenzie was < 
fairiy^lodgod in the* scavenger’s cart. Whilst the well-dressed 
laird Hound <^ed in iho mud. Forester gave the horse to the 
servant who had now* ridden up; and, satisfied tliat Mackenzie 
had received no material injury, inquired no •farther. He turned 
to assist a poor washerwoman, who was lifting^a largo basket of 
clean linen into her house, to get it out of the way of the cart. 
As soon Jis ho had helped tier Jbo lift the basket into her passage, 
ho was retiring, when he heard a voice at the baeje-door, which 
was at the other end of the passage. It was the voice of a child ; 
and ho listened, for he thought he had heard it before. “ The 
door is locked,” said the washerwoman, “ I know who it is tliat 
is knocking ; it is only a little girl who is coming for a cap wdiich 
Hhavc there in the basket.” The door was unlockcc^ and 
!lS)rcster*saw the little girl to whom the fine geranium belonged. 
What a number of iilcas she recalled to his mind ! She looked 
at him and hesitated, curtsied, then turned away, as if she was 
afraia she was mistaken, and asked the washerwoman if she 
had plaited* her grandirfotheFs cap. The woman searched in 
her basket, and produced the cap, nicely plaited. The little 
girl, in the meantime, considered Forester Avith anxious atten- 
tion. “I believe,” said she, timidly, “you are, or yju are very 
like, the gentleman who was so good as to ” “ Yes,” inter- 

rupted Forester, “ I know what you mean^ I am the man 
went with you to try to obtain justice from your tyrannical 
schoolmistress ; I did not do you any good. Hav% you seen. 
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liave you heard anything of 1” Such a variety of recollec- 

tions pressed upon Forester's heart, that he could not pronounce 
the name of Henry Campbell; and he changed his question. 
^‘Is your old grandmother recovered?” “Slic is quite well, 
tha#k you, sir; and she is growi/ young again since you saw 
her; pcrluips you don’t know how good Mr. Henry and tlie 
10 youijg lady have been to us. We don’t live now in that little 
•close, dark room at th(3 watchmaker’s. We are a.s liajq)y, sir, 

as th^e day is long.” “But what of Henry? — what of ?” 

“ Oh, sir, but^f you were not very busy, or in a great hurry — it 
is but a little way off — if you could come and look at our new 
housC — I don’t mean our house, for it is not ours ; but wo 
take care of it, and wo have two little rooms to ourselves ; and 
Mr. Henry <fcnd Mi.s.s Flora very often come to see us. 1 wish 
you could coiii(3 to s^o liow nice our rooms are, ! The house i.s 
not far off — only at the ])ack of the meadows.” “C4o, sliow ino 
the way : I’ll follow you,” said Forester ; after he liad satislicd 
himsfclf that there was no dafftger of his meeting any of Dr. 
Campbell’s family. 


THE MEADOWS. 

Our hero accompanied the little girl witli eag(ir, benevolent 
curio.sity. “Tliorc,” said slie, when tlioy eame to the meadovv.s, 
“do you see that wliite house with the i^aling before it?” “But 
that cannot be your liou.so ! ” “Ko, ^no, sir ! Pr. Campbell and 
several gentlemen liave the large room, and they come thcro 
twice a ■week to teach something to a great imyiy ciiildrou. 
Grandmother can explain all that better to you, sir, than I can ; 
but all I know is, that it is our busines.s to keep th^ room j^irecl 
and swept, and to take cjiro of the^ gl^iss things, which you’ll 
sec ;* and you sliall see how clean it is — it was 1 swejit it this 
morning.” 

They had now reached the gate wliich was in the ])aling 
beku’e the hou.s<3. The old woman came to the door, clea^i, neat 
and^heGA’ful ; she recollected to haveifeeen Forostei' in company 
with Henry Campbell, at the watchmakcr’.s ; and this was 
sufficient to make him^ welcome guest. “ God bless the family 
and lill Uiat belongs to them, for ever and ever ! ” said the 
woman. •“This way, sir.” “Oh, don’t look into our little 
tSoms yet ; look at the great room first, if you ple.ase, sir,” said 
•the child. c " 

There \{as a lai^ge table in^tho middle of this long room, and 
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several glass retorts and other chemical Vessels were ranged 
upon shelves ; wooden benches were placed on each side of the 
table. The grandmother, to whom the little girl had referred 
for a clear explanation, could )iot, however, tell Forester very 
exactly the uses of the rclorU\‘* hut she informed him that i^any 
of the manufacturers in Edinhurgli, sent their sfus lather twice 
a W(i(ik ; and Dr. Camph{‘-ll and Mr. Henry Campbell, and some 
other gentlemen, came by turns Jto instruct them. Forestej 
recollected now, that ho once heard Henry talking to his father 
about a scheme for teach iiij!- the children of tlio^m.'uiiifacturers 
of Edinhurgli some knowleilge of chemistry — such as tlicy miglit 
afterwards aj)ply advantageously to Uie arts, and ovc>y-day 
business of life. 

“ I hav(i formed projects, but what good have I ever actually 
done to iny fellow-creatures'?” said Forester to himself. Witli 
melancnoiy^steps ne walxed to examine everything in the raom. 
“ Dr. Caiiipbell sits in this arm-chair, docs not he ? and wlicre 
does Henry sit?” The old wo^aii idaced the chairs fo^ liiiu 
as tlnxy usually were placed. Hpon one of the slielvcs tliero 
was a slat(', wliicli, a.A it liad been written upon, the little girl 
liad put ])y /•uy carefully ; there were sonio^calculations upon 
the weight of diirerenC gases, and the ligures Forester knew to 
bo Henry's ; lie looked at overyHiing that was Henry’s with 
pleasure. ** Tlccause I used to be so rough irif my manner to 
him,” said Forester to himself, “I dare say that he thinks 1 have 
no feeling, and 1 su]>pose Lfe has forgotten me by this time. I 
deserve, indeed, to be forgotten by everybody ! Mow could I 
leave such friends?” On. the other side of the slate poor 
Forester saw his own name written several times over, in his 
friend’s handwriting, and ho reiid two lines of his own poetry, 
which he remembered to have repeated to Henry the day tliat 
they walked to Artliur’s Seat. Forester felt much pleasure Trom 
this littlo* proof of his friend Henry’s remembrance. “ Xow 
won't you look at our nice rooms?” said the child, who liad 
wnitec^ijwith some patience till he had done pondering upon .tho 
slate. 

The little rooms wore well arranged, and their neatned? was 
not now as much lost upon our hero as it would have been some 
months before. The old woman and her granddauglitcr, with 
all the pride of gratitude, exhibited to him several littlj presents 
of furniture which they received from Dr. Campbell's family. 
“Mr. Henry gave mo this! — Miss Flora glive me that!” was- 
frequently repeated. The little girl opened the door of her omn 
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toom. On a clean white deal bracket, which “ 3/r. Hvnnj had 
put up vrith his own hands,** stood the well-kii(»wn j^craiiiuin, in 
its painted flower-pot. Forester saw nothin;^ else in the room, 
.and it w^as in vain that both the old woman ami lier grand- 
daugiliter talked to liim at once ; h/ hoard not a word that was 
said to hug, IJlio flowers were all gone, an<l the brown calyxes 
of tlie geranium-flowers reminded him of the, l(Migth of time 
^hicli had elapsed since he had first sccmi them. “ 1 am suvry 
there are no flowers to offer you,*' said tlio little girl, r)bserving 
Forc^or^s mel'wicholy look ; “but^ tliought you did not liko 
geraniums, for I remember wdien I gave you a line lh>wer in the 
watchmaker’s shop, you, pulled it to pieces and threw it on the 
ground.” “ I should not do so now,” said Forester. The black 
marks on tjio painted flower-pot liad been entirely eliaec'd. 
Forester turned awa^, endc.avourcd to conceal his mnotion, and 
took leave of the place, as soon as tlic giMb^ful inhabitants wouhl 
suffer him to depart. The reflection that he had waste(l his 
time, •that ho had never dono#iny good to any human lanng — 
that he had lost opportunities of making both hims(5U and 
others happy, pressed upon hk mind ; hut^liis stoical pride still 
resisted the thought of returning to J)r. tampbcH^s. “It will 
be imagined that J[ yield my opinions from meanness of sfiirili,” 
said ho to himself: “Dr. dainphell certainly has Jio farther 
regard or estccA for mo ; neither lie nor Ilonry have troubled 
themselves about my fate. They are doing good to more 
deserving objects ; they are intAit hpoii literary ])ursuits, and 
have not tinfb to bestow a thought on me : and Flora, I suppose, 
is as gay as she is good. I alono am unhappy, — a^waiR^crer, au 
outcast, a useless being ! ” 

Forester, whilst he was looking at the goraniitm, or soon 
afterwards, missed his handkerchief; the old woman and* her 
grai]Adaugliter searched for it all over the house, but in vjfln. 
Ho then thought lie must have left it at the washetwoman’s, 
where he met the little girl. He called to iurjuire for it, uj)on 
his, return to Edinburgh. When ho returned to this M;pmau’a 
house few his handkerchief, ho foun^ her sitting upon a low 
atooPin her laundry, weeping bitterly; her cliildreii stood round 
her. Forester inquired into the cause of her distress ; and she 
told him, ±hat a few minutes after he loft her, the young gentle- 
man ivho^iad been thrown from his horse into the scavenger's 
csfft was brought into her house while his servant went home 
•for another suit jf Wothes for him. “ I did not at first guess 
that I had ever seen^tho yeung gentleman before,” continued 
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she ; “ but when the mud was cleared from his face, I knew him 
to be Mr. Arcliibald Mackenzie. I am sure I wisli I had never 
seen his face then, or at any time. He was in a very bad 
humour after his tumble;, and ho began again to tlireaten me 
about a tcn-guinca bank-nou> wliich ho and his servant declare 
they sent in his waistcoat-pocket to be waslfed. Tm sure I 
never saw it. Mr. Henry Campbell quieted him about ikfor a ‘ 
while; but just now ho began again with mo, and ho says Wb 
has spoken to an attorney, and that he will make me p^iy the 
whole note ; and lie swoni 4it me as if I had been tlie worst 
creature in the world ; and God knows I work hard for my 
children, and never wronged any one in my days ! ” 

Forester, who forgot all his own melancholy reflections as soon 
as he could assist any one who was in distress, bade the poor 
woman dry her tears, and assured her thaj. she had nothing to 
fear, for h»ji would instantly go to 3^r. Campbell, and get him to 
speak to Mackenzie. “ If it is necessary,” said he, “ 1^11 pay the 
money myself.” She clasped her hands joyfully as ho spoke ; 
and fill her children joined in an exclamation of delight, “ I’ll go 
to Dr. Campbell’s thjs instant,” said our herg, whoso pride now 
yielded to tiAi desire of doing justice to this injured woman : ho 
totally forgot himself and thoiighhonly of her. “ I’ll go with you 
to Dr. Campbell’s, and I will speak toMn Mackon jie immediately.” 


▲ SUMMONS. 

Whilst Forester was walking through the streets, with the 
energy Avhich the hope of serving his fellow- creatures always ex- 
cited in hm generous mind, ho even forgot a favourite scheme 
which had for some weeks, past occupied his imagination. He 
hlid formed the design of returning to his friends, an altered 
being in*iiis external appearance : all his apparel was now fin- 
ished, and ready for the grand day when he intended to present 
himsc’f to Dr. Campbell, or rather to Flora Campbell, in the 
character of'^a well-bred gentleman. lie had laid aside thq^ress 
and manners of a gentleman, from the opinion that they "were 
degrading to the character of a man. -A s soon as this prejudice 
liad been conquered, he was read}' to resume them. Many were 
the pleasing anticipations in which ho indulged himself: the 
looks of each of his friends, the goncroys approving eye of 
Henry, the benevolent countenance of Dr. C&mpbell, the arch 
smile of FloiOi were all painted bjf his fancy ; and he invented 
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every circumstance that was likely to happen — every wonl that 
would probably bo said by each indiviAial. AVo are sure that our 
readers will give our enthusiastic ho»^ en'dit for liis forgetting 
these pleasing reveries, for his foMetting himself, nay, oven 
riorsf Campbell, when humanity anJjustice called upon him for 
exertion. • • 

When he found himself in George’s-squaro, witluii sight of 
Br. Campbeirs house, his heart beat violently ; and he s'uhlenly 
stopped to recollect liimself. He had scarcely stood a few in- 
stants, when a^hfird, stout-looking* man came up to him, and 
asked him if his name were Forester, lie started, and answered, 
“Yes,* sir what is yoin* business with me?” The stranger 
replied by producing a paper, and desiring liim to read it. The 
paper, which!* was half-printed, half- written, began with these 
words : — • 

“ You are hereby required to appear before me »” “AVhat 

is alj^this?” exclaimed our hero. “It is a summons,” replied 
the stranger. “ I am a constabift, and you will please to com<j 

with mo before Mr. AY . This is no|j the first time* you 

have been before liim, I am told.” To thi!| last insolent taunt 
Forester made no reply ; hut, in a firm ton^, said, “‘lhat ho was 
conscious of no crime, but thaf» he was ready to follow the con- 
stable, and to api^ar before Mr. W , or any other magistrate 

who wished to imiuire into his conduct.” Though he summoned 
all hi.s fortitude, and spoke with compjisure, lie was much aston- 
ished by Ihisjuoceediiig ; he coufd not help reflecting that an 
individual in society who has friends, an established character, 
and a homCf is in a more desirable situation than an mncoiuiected 
being, who has no one to answer for his conduct, no one to re- 
joice in his success or to sympathize in his misfortunes, “^h, 
Dr. Cjjimpholl ! happy father ! in the^nidst of your own family, 
you have forgo tton your imprudent ward ! ” said Forester to him- 
self. “ You do not know how near ho is to you ! you do not 
know that he was just returning to you I you do not see that ho 
is at? this moment perhaps on the brink of disgrace I ” 


mK BANK-NOTES. 

Forestcr*was mistaken in his idea that Dr. Campbell liad for- 
gotten him ; but we shall not yet explain fartlier upon this sub- 
ject; we only thtow' out this hint that our readers may not 
totally change their good opimon of the doctor. We must now 
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beg their attention to the continuation of the history of Archi- 
bald Mackenzie’s banfe-iUctc. 

Lady Catherine Mackojizie one day observed that the colours 
■were changed in one spot on the riglit-hahd pocket of her son’s 
waistcoat. “ ]\ty dear Arcfti-bald,” said she, what has haf^pened 
to your smart waistcoat ? what is that terrible spot “ Eoally, 
ma’am, I don’t know,” said Arcliibald, witli his usual soft voice' 
and deceitful smile. Henry Campbell observed that it scemfcd 
as if the colours had been discharged by some acid, “i^d you 
wear that waistcoat, Mr. ‘Mackenzie,” said he,*“ the night the 
largo bottle of vitriolic acid was broken — the night that poor 
Forester’s cat was killed ; don’t you •remember ? ” “ O’! 1 did 

not at first recollect. I cannot possibly remember — indeed, it 
is so long ago — wliat waistcoat I wore on tiiat particular night.” 
The oxtrcmin embarrassment in Archibatl’s manner suriuiscd 
Henry. 1 really don’t perceive your drifty* continued 
Mackenzie. " What made you ask the question so earnestly ? ” 
Ho was relieved from his panic when Ihmry answered fhat he« 
only.wished to know whether it was probable that it was stained 
witJv vitriolic acid “because,” said he, “J think that is the 
pocket in wiiich yoq^^ said you left your ten-guinea note ; then 
perhaps tlio note may have lycii stained.” “Perhaps so,” 
replied Mackenzie, drily. “ And if it were, jjpu could identify 
the note. You have forgotten the number ; but if the note has 
been stained with vitriolic acid, wo shall certainly bo able 
to know it again : the acid would have changed the colour of 
the ink.” 

Mayken7<jo eagerly seized this idea, and immediately, in 
pursuance of Henry’s advice, went to several of the principal 
bankers iit Edinburgh, and requested that if a note stained in 
such a manner should h^. presented to them, they would stop 
payment of it till Mackenzie should examine it. Some time 
elapsed, 'and nothing was heard of the note. Mackenzie gave up 
all hopes of recovering it; and in proportion as these hopes 
diminished, his old desire of making the poor washerw^^man 
answerable*- for his los.^ increased. Wo have just dieaj;^! this 
woman’s account of his behaviour to her when he came into her 
house to bo refitted, after bis tumble from Sawney into the 
scavenger’s cart. All his promises to Henry lie thcaght proper 
to disregard: promises appeared to him mere matt^ers of con- 
venience; and the idea of taking such a yoting Aan 
as Henry Campbell was to him on excellent j/^ke. He resolved 
^ to keep the five guineas quietly Vhich penry lent Jiimi and at 
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the same time to frighten this innocen/ industrious woman into 
paying him the value of his bank-noteT 

Upon Mackenzie’s return to Dr. GiifepbeU’s, after his fall from 
Sawney, the first thing ho hoai^ was tliat his note was 
founcf ; that it had been stopped at<Cho I'aiik of Scotland; and 
that one of tin# clerks of the bank, who broti^flit it fur his 
^examination, had been some tiiiKJ waiting fnr In:, nliirn from 
riding. When the note was pi*oduc<*d, llenry saw that two or 
three ^f the words which had b(‘di Avritten in ink -tin* nanl(^ of 
the person tfl wlfom it was payable, atitl the date of tlu‘- nu)iith and 
year — were so pale as to bo scarcely vivsible, and tliat tln ri^ was 
a rouifd hole through onoi corner of the pa])cr. This round liole 
puzzled Henry; but ho had nodoulit that the ink Jiail bpoii thus 
nearly obliterated by vitriolic acid. Ife poured a few dr<»p'^, 
diluted with water,, upon some printing ; and the ink was 
quickly turned to nearly the same pale colour »s that in 
Mackenzie’s note. The note was easily traced, as it laid nob 
» passeef through many hands — out readers will be sorry to hear it 
— to M. Tasgrave, the dancing-master. Mackenzie aiidr the 
clerk Avent directly to Miis house, found* him at home, and 
Avithout much preface informed him of jjiieir bii.^ffiess. The 
dancing-master trembled from,head to foot, and, though inno- 
cent, exhibited a^ the signs of guilt. Jle had not the slightest 
knowledge of business; and the manner and languages of the 
banker’s clerk avIio accomjianied Maekeaizie terrilied liim beyond 
measure, beca^ise he did not e.onujrcliend one Avord in ten that 
he said about ch(-*cks, entries, and day-books ; and ho Avas nearly 
a quarter of an hour before he could recover sullicigit presence 
of mind to consider from Avhom he received the note. At length 
after going over in an unintelligible mauner all tfie puzzled 
accounts of monies received and piud, Avliich ho kept inliis 
head,\e declared that he clearly recolTectiul to have rcciiivfid tile 
ten-guinea note at Mr. Macplierson, the tailor’s ; that hd Avent, a 
few weeks ago, to settle his year’s account with him ; an<l that, 
in change for a twenty pound note, he received tliat Avhich the 
bankijf’s olerk now produced. To Mjjckcnzie it A-ms perfectly 
indifTerent who was found guilty, so that ho could recover his 
money. “ Settle it as you will amongst you,” said ho ; “ the 
money must be refunded, or I must have you all lief ore a 
magistrate* directly.” Pasgrave, in groat perturbation, set out 
£o#Mr. Maepherson’s, shoAAxd him the note, and reminded him 
of the day when#he*paid his account. “If you received the 
note from sir/’ sai^ the nlaster-tailor, very calmly, “ it must 
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be entered in our boo^ for we keep regular accounts.” The 
tailor^s foreman, who klew much more of the affair than his 
master, appealed with alsumcd security to the entry in the 
books. JJy iljis entry it appeared that M. Pasgrave settled his 
account the 17tli of ()ctV)er, that ho paid the halaifte by 
a tweiity-pound nohi, ajul that ho ro<‘oived ♦n clffingo a ten- 
guinea ikjIo on Sir Arthur Forhoss hank. 4 * 

“You see, sir,” said the tailor, “this cannot p»)ssihly bo Afr. 
Mackenzie’s ; for his note is on the Panic of Seotlanc^ Our 
43ritry is as full as ])ossihk3 ; and 1 am ready* to* produce my 
books, and to abide ])v tlietn, in any court of justice in tlio 
world.” M. I’asgrave wa.s totally at*a loss; he could only re- 
peat, that lie remeiuhercd to have received Mackenzie’s note 
from one of Uu3 tailor’s men, who brought it lo^hini from an 
iiiiuT room, d'he foreman boldly asscrtei^ tliat he brought the 
change c;:wactly as Ids master gave it to him, and tliat he knew 
notldiig more of tlie math.*!*. Put, in fact, he knew a great deal 
more, lie had found the mfie in the pocket of Maclceiizie’s* 
waistcoat, which his servant had left to lx; mended, after ho 
hud torn it furtively, as has been alfeady /elated. \Vhen his 
master calM 1dm uito the inner room to giv(5 liim the change 
for Piusgrave, he oTiservod tha^. there wa« a ten-guinea note 
wrappiul up with sumo halfpence, and ho thojjmht that it Avould 
bo a prudent thing to substitute ^lackenzios note, wldch he 
liad by him, in the place of this. Jle accordingly gave Pasgrave 
Mackenzie’s note, and tlirusf tho note which lu^ had received 
from Ids master, into a corner of hi.s trunk, wliere lie usually 
kept yttle ^vindfalls that came to 1dm by tlio negligence of cus- 
tonuM’s—toothpick cases, hx>se silver, oihl gloves, &c., all of 
which he*- knew how to dispose of. But this bank-note was a 
liiglier ])rize than iisual,^ and he was afraid to pass it, till all 
kiquiry liad Mown over. Ho know Ids master’s regularity, and 
lio thoiTght that if tho note was sh>pi>ed afterwards at any of 
tho banks, it could never be traced farther than to M. Pasgrave. 
Ho ^’as rejoiced to see tliat this pt)or man was in such trepida- 
tion of miftd, that ho equld not, in tho least, uso his imd(^stand- 
ing ; and he vsaw, with much siitisfaction, that Ids master, who 
wiLs a positive man, and proud of tho lyicuracy of his books, was 
growing red in the face in their defence. !N[ack«izie, in the 
mean time, who had switched his boots wdth great* impatience 
during their debate, interfered at last with — “Come, geutlcnfen, 
we can’t stand here all day to hear you gif e one another the lie. 
One of you, it’s plain, must shdl out your corian^ers; but aa 
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you can’t settle which, we must put jj/n to your oath, I sec,” 

“Mr. W ’s is not far off, and I rjhi ready to f'o l^eforo him 

with my hooks this instant,” said thefeery master-tailor. “ My 
books were never called in questioy since 1 was in tnide, till 
this ftstant; and nobody but a Fi^nch dancing master, who 
uiKicrstandif no mioro of debtor and creditor than my 
*woul(istaml out against such an entry as this.” 

• To Mr. W ’s, the tailor, his foreman, tlie dancing-iiiastor, 

the bfyikcr’a clerk, and Mackenzie repaired. Pasgrave turned 
paler than ftvei* dancer turned before ; and gave Jiinisc'lf, Ids 
cliaracter, and his wife and children, all up for lo.st, when lie 
licard 'that he was to h« put upon Ids oath. lh> ilrew hack 

when Mr. W held the book to him, and ileinanded whether 

ho would sw(ftir to the person from whom he received the note. 
He said ho could nqt swear; but to the Ix'st of his Ixdhd — ni 
wmrkmce — m honumr — foi dlumncte hoiainn — he wa^iconviiicc'd 
ho re,ceived it from Mr. Macpluirson’s foreman. The foreman, 
• who f?om one step in villainy fc^nd Idmself hnrricxl on to an- 
other and anotlier, now scrujded not to dochu’o that he was rca<ly 
to take liis oath tlyit ho •delivered the notq and cliange just as 
his master gave it to him to Af. Tasgra/e. '.rJuJ'^nagistrato 
turimd to the palcy conseientiojis, ineapacilated danci tig-master, 
and in a severe ^ono said, “Appearances are strangedy against 
you, AT. Pasgravc. IToivAs a young gentleman has lo.st a bank- 
note — it is stopped tut the Bank of Scotland - it is traced lionio 
to you — you ^y you got it froni*AIr. Alaepherson, or liis fore- 
man — his hooks are jiroduced — the entry in them is elearly 
against you; for it .states that the note given to ycyi in change 
was one of Sir Artliur Forbes’s hank ; and this widely I now 
hold in my hand is of tlie Bank of Scotland. Pletise. ^fiuw to tell 
how this note of the Bank of Scotlaiyl, wddeh ha.s been proved 
to be^he property of Air. Alackenzic, came into your jiossessioii'. 
From whom did you receive iti or how did you e(mie by it? I 
am not surprised that you decline taking an oath ujion this occa- 
sion.*” “A//, wunsicury ayez pitie de moi/** crieil the inaacent 
hut tijirrificd man, throwing himself upon one kiujOj-'in an atti- 
tude which, on tlie stage would have produced a .suhliiii(3 e.ffect 
—“A//, monsieur y ayez piiie de moil 1 have no moicj dan de 
child no sewse in ailuirs.” Alackenzie interrupted him with a 
brutal lau^h. The more humano banker’s ch'rk wjis moved 
by* the simplicity of this avowed ignorance of business. He 
went up to the distlacted dancer, and sai^l, “It is not to bo 
expected that everybo(}y shotrld understand business as ue do, 
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eir ; if you arc innocenk only give yourself time to recollect ; 
and though it’s unfortuiVic that you never keep any regular 
accounts, maybe we shall Wj(i a))lc to make out this affair of the 

entry. If Mr. \V wfc give mo leave to take this pen and 

ij»k, and if you will try recollect all the piirsons from whom you 

have T(iceivod momy lately ” “Ah, 7)W7i hivuf dat is 

j)Ossible.” Th(;u he began to name the (piarteiiy and* lialf- 
ycarly payments tliat he had received from his various pujul^. 
“Did any of them lately give you a ten-guinea note?” •“Ah, 
oui^ jo rapollc. — un jeuue ifimmeur — 7iu arta{fi inomieur^ qui 
no vout pfis quo — (fui out fa inroqnifo — who 1 would not J^etvay 
for tie world ; fnr he lias bchavo wid tth luoat jxir/aite (jnwrosiie 
to me.” “ Ibit did he, give you a ton-guinea bank-note? TJiat 
is all we want to know,” said the magistrate. ^^Mais — oui — 
yes.” “About what lime?” said the cleik It was about the 
heginning*!i)f ()t‘toh(*r : and this was so near the time when lie 
Bettled accounts with jNIr. Maenherson, the tnilor, that hg even 
liiniself began to believe it possible that ho had mistaken one* 
noto'for the otlu'r. •“When the youn^ geiitloiiian gave you the 
note,” said.JIie hanlwr’s cl<*rk, “ surely yon iiust liave looked at 
it-~-you must have lOhserved tlieso romarknhie stains ? ” l^is- 
grave ivj»li(Ml that he did look a4 it, lie siip|?iis(Ml ; that ho saw 
it was a ten-guinea note ; it might ho Ktained%it might not be 
stained; ho enuld not ]>re(end to be* certain about it. He re- 
])eate(l Ids assurances Hint hp was ignorant of business and of 
ev(*rv tiling in this world but dancing. Pour la^/anao^ jo 
connaiti- pnuv /cs ajjairos, je n^eu sain rion moV He, with his 

usual niinplf-ity added, that if Mr. would give him leave, 

ho would •'() to the young geutleniau, his friend, and Icarii from 
hii^ ejiaetfv the number of the note whicli he had given Inm ; 
that lie was sure lie couhi recollect his own note imniedijitely. 
Maekeiii^ie, who thought that this was niendy jiri'touce in order 
to escape, told him that he could nut bo sutlereil to go out upon 

his parole. “ Hut,” saiil Mr. W , “ tell us tlic name of this 

youiif*; geiiUeniaii who lias so much generosity and wlio lives 
ineogidto : ? don't like •ftmtleineii wlio live incognito*: Idihink 
1 had a young man here, ludoro mo about two months ago, 
charged with lireakiiig a confect ion ev’f^ windows in a riot, the 
iiiglit of tlie givat illuminations— Iley ? don’t I rem^uber some 
such tiling? And yon, M. Pa^rave, if T mistake not, injur- 
es ted yoiir.si‘If mightily about this young man ; and told me an4 
my daughters, sir, that he was a ^oung gentleftiaii incognito. I 
begin to see through this affair.^ Perlvips this ia the same 
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young gentleman from whom you rccoj/ad the note. And pray 
what value did you give for itT’ A^isgravi', whoso fear of 
betraying h'orcstor now increased his ionfusi<in, stanniion'd, and 
first said the noto was a present, hut/ftorwanl added, “ I liavo 
been Jiving do young person lessons in dancing for dese siv 
week.” • • 

* “Well, then, wo must sinmnon this young person/' said 

Mr. . “Tell us his name, if you please," said ]\lael{en/.ie. 

“ I li.'ive some suspicion that I know your giuillenian in- 
cognito.” ' • 

“You need not trouble liiin,” said tlie magistrate; “T know 
the naiiiQ already, and 1 know wdiere the bird is to lie found ; 
his name, if lie lias not elianged it since he was last in this 
room, is lAua'^ter.” 

“Forester!” exclaimed Mackenzie; “I thought so! I 
abvays tlionght liow he would turn out. I wonder*’ wlnit Ids 
friends tbo Campbells will have to say for him now ! ” 

• Mr. W 's pen stopped. ‘^Ilis friends ilie Camphells — 

humpli ! So the Canyibells are his fdends, are they?” 
rejieate.d he. • ^ ^ 

“They were Ids friends,” answered M,#*kenzie ; “hut Mr. 
Forest(‘r ihonglit projier, nohvfily knows wliy, to run away 
from tlumi, somo#months «ago : the oidy reason I eouhl eve.r 
learn *\vas, that li» did not like to live amongst genlleanen ; and 
he lias b(‘on living <‘ver since incfjgniio, amongst blackguards; 
and w'o see t^e fruits of it.” Mackenzie eagerly luimb'd the 
summons, as soon as it was signed, to a constalde ; and Mr. 

W direeded the constable to Mr. , the 11 ookselh 5 r''s, 

adding, “ booksellers and printers are dangerous persryis.” The 
constable, wlio had seen Fore.ster the night that lie was coidii-rid 
witli '^om Fandom, knew his face arid person ; and W(! Iiavc 
told our readers tliat he met Forester in Cjlcorg(;\s-sguawj going 
to Dr. Cainpheirs to vindicate the iiinncenco of the poor 
waslnuavoman. 

Tlfe tailor’s foreman was not a little alarmed wlnni the Sim- 
mons «\ as *80111 for our hero; he dre.-ided that tlTo vnice of 
trulli should he lieard, and he skulked hdiind the rest of 
the comjiaiiy. What astonishment did Forester feel when lie 
entered tin# room and saw the group tluit .siirioiinded tlie 
justices table!-- Archibald Mackenzie, with an insnlling sneer 
on Ids lips; Pasgravc, with eyes fixed uj»ou him in de.»>pair ; 
Jtr. ISklacpherson, iJiie lailor, pointing to an entry in his book ; 
his foreman shrinking .from llotico ; the lianker's clerk, with 
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benevolent scepticism iV his countenance ; and the justice, with 
a portentous scowl upoii^iis brow. 

“Como forward, Mr. forester,” said the nhagistratc, as our 
hero made a sudden pa^ of astonislniient ; “come forward, 
sir ! ” Fon'.ster advancecr with calm iutrepi<lity. “ "Au aro 
hotter dressed than when I had the lionour 8f seeing you hero 
Konio time ago, sir. Aro you a printer still, or a gcntkiinan f 
Your dress c(*rtainly bespeaks a cliaiigo in your ooiiditioii.” “I 
am sun* 1 should hardly know Mr. Forester again, ho grown 
Buoh a h<‘au, comparativofy% speaking, 1 moan,^^said Mackcuizic. 
“ liiit ciu’tainly, M. Tasgi-avc, you must have made some 
niistaki*. ; I don’t know how to believe my senses! Is flu’s tlio 
youjig gentleman to whom you alluded 1 Mr. Forester do yo\i 

know 1” “(Jive me Icavo, Mr. Mackenzie^,” intevniptcd 

the justice ; “ 1 shall examine this young iiiof>gnito myself. I 
think J know how to come at tho truth. Will y«)u do mo the 
favour, sir, to inform me whether you recolloet anything of a 
ten-guinea bank-note which yAi gave or paid, some time in lasfr 
Ockiher, to this gentleman pointing to M. Tasgrave. “I 
do,” replied Forest^^r, in a distinct, uliemb^rrasscd voice, “per- 
fectly wiiff remend^er giving M. Pasgravo a ten-guinea hunk- 
iioto.” “ Ahf mnnmmry je ne ingrat — Ne 2 >emez 

ijiui ” “Oh, M. Pasgrave, Mnterrupted^ Mackenzie, “this 

is no time for compliments and fine speeches : for God’s sake, 
let us go to tlie bottom of this affair without further ceremony.” 
“Sir,” saiil the •banker’s clerk, “all wc want tj) know is tho 
number of ya)ur note, and the firm of the house. Wa-s your 
note ^ne Sir Arthur Forbes’f?, or of the Pank of Scotlaiun” 
Forester was silent. “I do not recollect,” said he, after somo 
pause. *^You don’t rcoolloct, air,” said the justice, “is some- 
tlung like an evasive answer. You must have a vast number 
hi bank-notes, then, we must jiresumo, if you cannot recollect to 
what hank your h’li guinea note belonged.” Forester did not 
understand this logic ; hut he simply rej>cated his assertion. 
“P|^iy, air,” ani<l the tailor, who could no longer restrain hrs im- 
patience — “Pray,, air,” said the magistrate, irt a golemn 
manner, “bo silent. 1 shall find out the truth. So, Mr. 
Forester, you cannot possibly recollect, the house of your note] 
You will tell us next, 1 dare say, tliat you canmot possibly 
recollect how you came by it.” “Sir,” said Forester, “if it is 
necessary, 1 can readily tell you how 1 came by it.” “It is 
very necessary, sir, for your own credit.”* “J[ received it from 
Dr. Campbell.” “Dr. CanipbeH!” repeated the magistmtCi 
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changing his tone. “And T have soAo idoa that the dortor 
gave ino a list of the numbers of tliiit 7ml four otlier imtc.s, wiili 
'which I fortunately have not part^A.” “ Some idea means 
hothiim in a court of justice, sir; if <yoii have any .‘.mh pajxM-, 
you can do us the favour to produce, it.” Xow this list was 
locked up in the trunk, of wliich the. key was drn])ped into llio 
1)rewiifg-vat. Richardson, tlie clerk, liad reiurneil the key to 
him ; but, such is the force of habit, he had md, c.uvcd himself 
of Ihe^foolisli trick of twirling it lyion liis Ihuml) ; and ahoiit 
two months ago, In* dropped it in one of his ualKs to Aithnr’s 
Seat. ^He Jong searclicd for it amongst the rocky fragments, hut 
at last gave it up : he little imagined of how much consequeuee. 
it might 1)0 to liim. JJr. ('amphell hatl once r»*fuscd to break 
open the loci?; and he. felt very unwilling to aj»ply to l»iiu in 
his juesent circumstaMC(‘vS. However, he wrote, a f»‘\^ lines to 
Henry Cam])l)ell ; hut as soon iis he had writte.n them, liis.j)ri<le 
revolteij from the thougliis of su [implicating tlic. assist a nee of Jiis 
friend in such a disgraceful situation. “If you don't chooscHfl 
write,” said tlie ollicious^ malevolence of Archil)ald, “ f can, 
howov(*r, .speak. I’H desire ])r. Campbell it) open ^-dTir trunk 
and search for tlie. [inper.” He left the roJlm before Forester 
could make any farth«jr oppositht!i. 

** I have answer<#l, I hfipe, lioth distinctly and resj)cctfully all 
the (piestions tliat you liave askcMl me,” said Forester, turning to 

!Mr. \V . “1 hope you will no*longcr ki‘C]) me in the dark. 

Of Avliat am*J .snsjM'ctfMl “1 will bdl you, sir,” rejilii'd tin* de- 
liberate, unfeeling magistiatc; “ you are susjiected of liaving, I 
will not say hut y«)u are luori! than .suspected (»f Iiaving 

come unfairly by a certain ten-guinea bank-note, wjiieli tlus 
young gentleman who has just left the room lost a few imuitltH 
ago.” J?"orcstcr, as this .speech was Slowly proiioum^ed, 
down, foldeil his arms, and appeared totally insensible,- ipiito 
unconscious that he was in the pre.seiice of a magistrate, or tliat 
any human being was ob.serving him. “A//, rn/m f/iftr momimr^ 
partlvJiiwz f” cried Pasgrave, bursting into tears* 
parloiu^ added he, turning to the magistrate. “/e 

paynai loxit re qu^il faut. I will pay fie ten guinea ; I will 
satisfy everybody, 1 canfiot never forgive iny-elf if I bring 
him into any^lisgracc.” “Disgrace!” exclaimed Forester, .stfirt- 
J[P» r<*i)eating the w’ord in a tone. u'Jiicli made every 
person in the room, not excepting the jjhlcgmatic magi.strate, 
start, and look up flim witl^a siidden feeling of inferiority. 
His ardent eye spoke th<? language of his .soul ; no words couhl 
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express liis emotion, ^le master- tailor drojipcd his day-book. 
“ Constjil)le ! — call a coAtable ! ” cried the justice. “ Sir, you 
fort^et in whose prcseiiclyou arc; you tliink, I saj)pose, that 
your friends the Canipl^ls will l)car you out. Sir, 1 would 
liavc you to know that all the Caniphells in Scotland can’t 
hail you for a felony. Sir, philo-sophcrs sl^uldjcnow these 
thin^^s. If you cannot clear youi\self to my entire satishiction* 
!Mt, Forester, I shall coinrnit you — in one, word-- to gaol; yes — 
look as you ])l(‘ase, sir -to gaol. And if the doctor, and his son, 
an<l all the family, c-ome^^p to hail you, 1 sh;ill,»?nro 
refuse their hail. The, law, sir, is no resj)ecter of jiersons ; so 
none of yonr rho<lomonta(le.^, young g^mileman, in my jjfe.senee, 
hut step into this elosid, if you ph'aso ; and 1 advisr*, you, hring 
your mind into a hec<miing tempiTanient, whilst { go to (linnor. 
(leiitle.imoi,” eontiniicMl he to Macpliersoii and Fasgrave, “joii’ll 
h(‘. so go«l to wait here in this apartment. Const ahle,, look to 
the inisoner,” pointing to the door of the (dosot. “John, let 

E kiiow when Dr, Campbell •irrives ; and tell thmn to wend up 
ler dii’ectly,” said the justic(‘, h) hi.s huller. 

Whilst he, diues^w'o must leave the»tailor complaining that ho 
was wastTTig precious ti me ; the, foreman in* the panic of guilt, 
ami the good natiired daneing-ijjasU'r half <^istracted ludwixt his 
fears and his ignoramv. 11(5 look(‘d from time, to time, through 
th(‘ Keyhole, of the closed ill which Forester was contined, and 
exedaimeil, “ drawl Dim/ rommr il a I'air wihir a irf inaiaiii / 
Ah, ini rou]Hif>/r ./— he go to’ gaol ?— it is impossible ! ” 

“ W'e shall see how tliat will he pre.smilly,'' .saiel the foreman, 
■who Jiad hitherh) preserved absolute .silence,. “1 abide, hy my 
hooks,” said the master-tailor ; “ami I wish Dr. Camjihell would 
jjaki^ ha!ite. I hatr loxt a ilat/.” 

Til spite, of the, tailoFs imperial exclamation, he, was obliged 
*to wait some time- longer. Wlicii Mackenzie arrived at J^r. 
Cainpliell’s, Henry was not at home: lie -was gone to the house 
at the, back of the nieadiovs, to prepare, .some chemical experi- 
m^its for the next day’s lecture. Markriizie, however,, found 
])r. (Jamphell at liomij in his .study, ami, in a soft, hyjiocritical 
voice, lamented that he was obliged to communicate some dis- 
agrei'ublo circuiiistaiiees relating to young ]\lr. Forester. “ You 
ilo not, 1 presume, know where tlmt unfortunate, misguided 
youth is at ))reseiit — at this moment, I mean "i ” <■ 

“ J do not know where he i.s at Ihi.s moment,” said Dr, 
Campbell, calmly ; “ but I know whcr« h<j lia.s been for soine 
time— at Mr. , the bookseiler’s. i liave had my eye upon 
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him ever since he left this house. T^):ive tr;U(\l liiin fru-.i 
place to place. Tlinu^^h J have sail/ liill.? aljoiit liiiii, Mr. 
Mackenzie, J liave a i;reat rcf^^inl for n/ unfoi tinial*- wanl.’’ 

‘ “I am sorry for it, air,” said aM;i/koiizie ; “tins iintr. v/ill 
wouni^your fi'oliii'^a the more ileeply.^’ 

“AVhat k thcfc matter 1 IVny sjieak at onci* ! '’ (M i<*d Hr. 
<!Jami)^ell, who now forgot all his usual I’almiicss. “ Whi rc is 
Forestin' ? ” 

“Ho is, at this moment, hofore ^Ir. W , llie nui-.o 

sir, charged wiU‘«— but I own 1 rani^>t believe- biiu gw illy 

“Charged with what 'I For Coil’s sake, speak ]»laiiily, Mr. 
Mackefizie ! ” ^ 

“Tlien, ill one word, sir, my lost bank-note is trac-iMl liome to 
Mr. Forester.# M. J*asgrave says he, recinved it fiom him.” 

“Surely, sir,” said Dr. Camiibell, with indignation, “you 
would not insinuat(‘- tfiat Forester has stolen your banl^noteV” 
“1 insinuate nothing, doctor,” said Archibald; “but I b-ar 
the thing is too plainly provei^ My bank-note has certain 
stains, by Avliich it bas beim identilied. All that- I kno\v^, 

tliat W says li# can take, no bail! and tliat be must 

commit Mr. Forester to gaol unless (;aii clear b.^lfself. He 
says, that a fe-w days hefore he left your iTmsi*, you paid liim 
bis (piarteily allovwince, of fifty guineas, in live teii-guincii bank- 
notes.” 

“ He says true,: 1 did so,” said Dr. (Jani])bell, eagerly. 

“And siu.s that you gave thi?m tf> bini wrapjH'd in a jh'ce 
of j)apcr, on A\mich the numbers of the notes weie wriltmi.^ 

“ I remeinher it distinctly. I di‘.«iriMl Jiiin to lake caro of that 
paper.” * * 

“ He is not famous for taking care, you know, .s«', of any- 
thing. lie says he believes be throw it inh» bis trunk ; but^ie 
has lu.1t the key of the trunk, 1 undorJtaml.” • 

“No matter; we can break it open this instant, and search 
for the paper,” cried Dr. Campbell, wiio was uoav e.\tieirje,ly 
alarmed for his ward. 

Ma^kenaie stooil by without oflering any a.‘>>ist:i*(Cf, whilst 
Dr. Campbell broke open the tnude aild .searched if uilli the 
greatest anxiety. It was in terrible di'Oidcr. The c*Mt and 
wai.stcoat w^ich Forester wore at the ball wem ctammed in at 
the to}), anft imdemeath a})})eared uiifoldcjl Jnicn, l)Moks, books, 
mafs, shoes, eravats, fos.sii.s, and Jieaps of little nunplcd bits of 
paper in which fossils head once been contained. f>r, 
Ctiiupbell opened evei^ one o& these ; the paper ho wanted Avas 

6—2 
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not amongst them. TWtook everything out of the box, shook 
and soarclHid all the poelcts of liis coat in which Forester used, 
hfloie his icdonnatioii, A keep lioards of strange papers. No 
list of hniik-note.s appeare\. At length Dr. Cainpla;]! espied the 
wliite cfU’Mcr of a pajxT-inaik in a vohnne of (lokfimitli’s 
“ Aniinate.d Nature.” Ifc ])ulled out thi.s i^jark,*'and, to his 
groat joy, he found it to he. tlie v<‘ry j)a])er he wanted. • 

“So it's found, is it?” said JMackenzie, disappointed, whilst 
Dr. (kimphell siii/e.d liis Ijat, h‘ft ovtuylhing ui>on the ll(jor, and 
was very n(‘ar locking the* door of tlie rocnn^iiijoh Mackenzie. 
“ l)on’t lock iiH*. ill here, doctor, I am going hack with you to Mr. 

AV ’s,” .said Archibald. “ AVou't yon stay ? Dinner’s going 

up; "Mr. AV’ wa.s going to hi.s dinnir wh<‘n J came away.” 

AVithont listening to him, l)v. Campbell jii.st l(‘t Ifim out, loidced 
the (hn»r, jind hnrri<*d away to his j)oor Avvrd. 

“d hate, let 1 lungs go too far,” said he to himself. “As long 
as r'orest(‘r’s e.redit was not in danger, as long as he was unknoAvn, 
ii^was ve,ry w<‘ll ; hut now lii.'feharacter is at stake*, ho may pay 
toi^dear for his exborieiiee.” 

“ Dr. pompons magistrate*, who hated 

j )h ilo.se)])! I ors, rising' f re >m table as Dr. Campbell e‘nterc*el, “do 
ne)t s])i'ak to mo e)f bailing ibisr.varel of yours; it is impossible, 
.sir : 1 know my eluty.” » 

“ f am ne)t ei'ine*, to oder bail for my ward,” saiel Dr. Campbedl, 
“ bill, le) jnove* bis itme)e‘e*,ne*e.” 

“ We iini.sl hope the he‘st,”.said Mr. W , an^ having forced 

the dorhn* lo ])K-dge him in a hnmt»er of ])ort, “Neiw 1 am ready 
to ])iH«eeed again to tlio examination of all the jeartics con- 
ci>nM*d,” 

, lh\ C!nnpl)e‘U Mas nenv shoM’ii into tho room M’herc Air. 
^Alaeplierson, his fmeaiiaii, anel Pasgrave, mtiv Mailing. “A//, 
Qnons/rH)’^ Dim uinri nnn^ exelaime d Pasgiave. 

“ Ye)ii Jiiay g«),” .said Air. W to the* ceeiistahlo; “hut wait 

below stains.” 

Jfe, nuloe*ke*d the c’losct dour. Forester, at tlio .sight of Dr. 
CaniphelI,*'roYered his f;iee M'ith his liands ; hufan 4u.stant 
aftoiavards he julvam-ed with intrepidity. “ You cannot, 1 am 
sure, holieve nn* to he guilty of any meannes.s, Dr. Carapholl,” 
said ho. “Imprudent I have been, and 1 suHer fejr my 
folly.” 

“Ciiilty!” cried Dr. Campbell. “No; I could almo^ as 
Roou sus])eGt iny own son of such an actiom But my belief U 
nothing to the purpose. AVc niAst your iimocenco.” 
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Ah 07iij monsieur ; and miiio too, f/r I am innocent, I can 
assure you,” cried Pasyrave. / 

“'File whole busiiu\ss, sir,” said tin jf banker’s ehnk, who had 
by this liiiui roturiuHl to hear the tirminatitni nf Ihe alVair - 
“tlic! ’^lolc thing can he settled in two iniiuites hy a genllenian 
like you, aWio Anhu’stands busincs'^. Mr. Koivslrr <Mnnot. 
Tecolh^t the number or the firm of a ten-gume.i ]»ank-n»)to 
wliich lie gave to ]^isgrave. M. J\isgrav»*. eannot rec<tllect 
either;, and he is in doubt whether he rei'civcil tins stiiiiual imUi 
■which Mackenzie lost from ]lfr. h\»resu*r or from Mr. 

^laepluirson, the tailor.” 

“There can l)e no doublf about me,” said Macphcrson. “ Dr. 
Camphell, will ymi b(i so good as to look at the entry? I 
acknowleilge f gave M. I’asgrave a ten-guinea not«; ; but here’s 
the number of it, 177,«e)f Forbes’s bank. Mr. Maf-keiizie’s note, 
you see, is of tint Jkiuk of Scotland; and the stains uiTon it are 
so rmnarkable, tliat, if I had ever seen it befon*, I should 
certainly rmnember it. I’ll taffc my oath 1 never saw^itr 
before.” ^ j 

“Sir,” said Forestei eagerly to Dr. Camj)lf‘ll, “yoijL,^'avo me. 
five ten-guinea notes; hm*e are four of th#ni in tliis pock<‘t- 
book ; the fifth I gave to M. Hiisgrave. Can you tell me the*, 
number of that not# 

“I can,” said Dr. Campbell, producing tlie. ]>apc‘r which lie. 
found in Gendsmith’s “ Animated JS attire.” “I liad tin; pre- 
caution to wri^^ down the numbers of all your notes myself. 
Here they are,” 

Forester opened his pocket-book. His four reinaifting fiolws 
■were compared, and perfectly agreiMl witli the niiinlu-js in the 
list. The fifth, tlie numher of the note whicli he gave io 
I’asgrave, was, l,2G0, of lln^ ]Sb*w I’anl# ^ 

“One of your ten-guinea notes,” said Dr. Cam[)bell to 
Pasgrave, “you paid into the ikiiik of Scotlaml; and this 
gentleman,” pointing to the banker’s clerk, “Htojjpe<l it this 
iiiorniiig. Now, you have had another ten-guinea note; uiiat 
bccam%of that?” * 

Pasgrave, who understood Dr. Campbell’s plain method of 
questioning him, answered immediately, “I did give the. other 

to my haird^ser, not long ago, who lives in street.” 

Dr. Campbell instantly -went himsedf to the haii-dres/^er, found 
that*he had the note still in his posse.ssi(»n, hrouglit liim to 

Mr. \V 's, and wheiltho note was examined, it was found to 

be No. 1,260, of the Baftk, which exactly coricsponded 
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tion, this note was discovered to be the very note which Mr. 
Macphcrson sent with the change to Pasgrave. It was No. 177, 
of Sir Artliur Forbes's bank, as mentioned in the circumstantial 
entry in the day-book. The joy of the poor dancing-master, at 
this complete proof of his innocence, was rapturous and v^uble. 
Secure of the sympathy of Forester, Henry, aijd Campbell, 
he looked at tlicm by turns, Avliilst he congratulated liimsclfi 
upon this ('daircisaemmt ; and assured tlie l>a]ik(M‘’s clerlJ tliat 
he would ill future keep accounts. We are impatient to get rid 
of the guilty foreman. He stood a horrible inuige. of dbspair. 
He was committed to jail,* and was carried away by the con- 
stables without ])oing ]>itied by any person present, (t^very- 
body, liowever, was shocked. 

Mackenzie broke silence first by exclaiming, “ Well, now, 

I presiiiiio, Mr. W , I may take possession of my own 

bank-note again.” He took up all the ilv^tcs which lay upon 
the tabh*/to searcli amongst them for his own. “Mine you 
know is staiiHMl,” said Archil, '(ild. “ But it is very singular,” 
Henry Campbell, who was looking over his shoulder, 

“ that here are twe^f stained notes. TJiat wliich was found in 
the foreiiiRii’s box is' stained in one corner, exactly as yours was 
stained, Mr. Mackcitae.” Maepherson, the tailor, now stooped 
to examine it. “Is this No. 177, the note that I sent in change 
by my forenuin to M. Pasgrave ? — I'll take my oath it was not 
etaiiKid in that manner when I took it out of my desk. It was 
a new and quite clean iiot.^. must have been stained since.” 

“ And it must have been stained with vitriolic acivl,”' continued 
Henry. “Ay, there’s cunning for you,” cried Archibald. “The 
foreimui, I sup]>ose, stained it that it might not be know'n again.” 
“Have you any vitriolic acid in your house ?” pursued Henry, 
adiV;ossing himself to the master-tailor. “Not I, indeed, sir. 

have nothing to do wKh such things. They’d bo veryt dan- 
gerous to ns.” “ Pray,” said Henry, “ will you give me leave, 

Mr. W , to ask the person who searched the foreman’s box 

a few questions'!” “Certainly, sir,” said Mr. W : “though 

I prq^jcst I cannot secj what you are driving at.” Henry inquired 
■what was found in the box with the bank-note. The niaii^'who 
searched it enumerated a variety of things. “None of these,” 
said Henry, “ could have stained the note." Are you sure that thero 
was nothing else ? ” “ Nothing in the world — nothing but an ^ 

old glass stopper I believe.” “I wish I could see that stopper” 
said Henry. “ This note was rolled round it,” said the man ; * 
“ but 1 thi'ew it into the box again. I’ll f.o and fetch it, sir, if 
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you have any curiosity to see it.” “ Curiosity to see an old 
8topf>er? No!” cried Archibald Mackenzie witli a foreed 
“what good would that do us? We havi; hovi\ kej)t liere long 
enough. 1 move that we go home to our tlium-rs.” J>\it Dr. 
Cam{i>oll, who saw that ITeiiry had some p.irlii ular n*nson for 
wisliing to«sce ^lis glass stopper, seconded Ins son. TIm' man 
► went for it; and wlmii lio brought it into lh(‘ room, Henry 
Camid)oll looked at it very carefully and then decidedly said, 
fixing his eyes upon Arelnbald Mackenzie, wlio in vain'slrug- 
gled t6 keep liispninteiiance from eVanging, “This glass stopper, 
Mr. ^lackcnzie, is the stopper of my father’s vitriolic ae.id bottle, 
that ^Wls broken the, nighj, the cat was killed. This sto]>p<u- has 
stained both the bank notes. And it must have been in the 
pocket of yi^iv waistc(»at.” “My pocket interrui»ted Archi- 
bald ; “how should it come into my jiocket? It never was in 
mjj j)Ockct, sir.” llehry pointed to the slain on his^waistcoat. 
Ho wore ilio very waistcoat in <|U(3stinn. “Sir,” said Archibald, 
“I dofi’t know what you mean liy pointing at my waistcoat. 
is stained, it is true, and very likely by vitriolic acid; hut as 
have been so often in tine doctor’s laborato»J' when your elnu)ii- 
cal experiments have been going on, is no^ it very natural to 
suppose that a drop^of one of the acids might have fallen on my 
clothes? I have s<j[)ri your waistcoats stained I am sure. lt<‘aliy, 
Campbell, you are unfriendly, uncharitable ; your partiality 
for Mr. Forester should not blind you, surely, f know you 
want to exculpate him frtjiu liavitig a^y hand in the death of 
that cat. tliif that should not, my dear sir, make you forget 
what is due to justice. You should not, permit ,mo to say, 
endeavour to criuiinato an innocent ])erson.” “This is atl very 
fine,” said Henry; “and you may prove your innoct^ice to iim 
at once, Mr. Mackenzie, if you think proper, by showing tTiat 
the i^aisbioat was really as you assert, staine.d by a ilrop ifl 
vitriolic acid falling upon the outside of it. Will you show us 
the inside of the jmeket?” Mackenzie, who was now in too 
mueb confusion to know distinctly wliat Harry meant to pmve, 
turned th(^ pocket inside out, and repeated, “That •toj)per was 
neve? in my pocket. I’ll swear.” “ Don’t swear to that, for 
God’s sake,” said Henry. “Consider what you arc saying. You 
sec, that tli^rc is a hole l)urnt in this pocket. Now, if a drop 
of acid ha(i fallen, as you said, upon the outside of the waist- 
coat, it must have been more burnt on the outside than on the 
faisidc.” “ I don’^ kimw — I can’t pretend to bci positive,” said 
Archibald; “but whatVignific% all this rout about tho stopperl” 
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“It signifies a great deal to me,” said Dr. Campbell, turning 
away from Mackenzie with contempt, and addressing himself to 
his ward, who met his approving eye with proud delight. “ It 
signifies a great deal to me. Forgive me, Mr. Forester, for 
having doubted your word for a moment.” Forester h^d his 
giiardiaifs hand, without being able for some^instarits to reply. 
“You are c.oniing lionie witli us, Forester?” said Henry. 
said Hr. Campbell, smiling; “you must not ask him to come 
homo witli us to-night — we have a little dance at our house to- 
night. T^aily Catherine ‘Mackenzie wislied to take leave of 
her Edinburgh friends. She goes from us to-morrow. We 
must not expect to see Forester aV* a ball; but to-morrow 

morning ” “I see,” said Forester, smiling, “you have 

no faith in my reformation. Well, I have aiftiirs to settle 
witli my master, the jirintcr. I must go Jiomc and take leave 
of him, ^He has heen a good master to me : and I must go 
and finish my task of c(»rrccting. Adieu.” He abruptly left 
Campbell and Henry, atid went to the booksellers, to 
inform him of all lhat bad passed, and to thank liini for liis 
kindness^^ “ You will be at a loss to-niorrow for a corrector of 
the press,” said ho»r. “1 am determined you shall not siilfer for 
my vagaries. Send home the ]•^oof-sbcets »>f the work in hand 
to mo at Dr. Campbell’s, and I will rotxirn them to you 
punctually corrected. Employ mo till you have provided 
yourself with another, I,>vill^not say a better, hand. 1 do not 
imagine,” continued Forester, “that I can pay^^^you for your 
kindness to me by presents ; indeed I know you are in such 
circumstances that you disdain money. But 1 hope you will 
acceiit of a small mark of my regard — a complete fount of now 
ty^)es.” * 

Whilst Forester s generous heart expanded with joy ^at the 
thoughts of returning once more to his friiuuls, wo arc sorry to 
leave liim to finish the history of Arcliibald Mackenzie. He 
sneaked home after Dr. Campbell and Henry, whose silent 
coi^empt lie well understood. Dr. Campbell related all* tliat 
liad passeA to Lady Catherme. Her ladyship sliotved fccrself 
more apprehensive that her son’s meanness should be made 
known to the world than indignation ,or sorrow for his conduct. 
Archibald, wliilst ho was dressing for the ball, hegap to revolve 
in his mind certain words which his mother had said to him 
about his having received the lie direct from Hennj CamphAl — 
his not having the spirit of a gentl&nan, “She certainly 
meanti’^ said he to himself, “ tlflit I 
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the only way I can come off, as he spoke so plainly before ^fr. 

W aiul all tli(j.se people ; tlio banki'r’s i‘l(*ik, loo, was by ; 

and, as niy mother says, it will bo talked of. I’ll «,'ct Sir Pliilip 
Goslj^i^" to go with my message. I think IVe Insird Dr. 
Cam] )bel I ^ay lijj disapproved of duels. Pfrliaps 1 b ury won't 
light^ lias Sir Pliili]» (h>sling sent to say whcilier In* w«»uld bo 
at tlio ball to night P' said Arehi)»ald to tin*, si*rv:irit, who was 
dressing his hair. “No, sir,” rejilied the servant ; “Sir Phili]>'.s 
man has iiyt b^eii here, but Major^O'Sliaimon has been here 
twice since you were away, to see you. Jle said ho ha<l some 
message to deliver from Sir Philip to you.” “Tomel- ines- 
sage to me!” re-iieatcd* Archibald, turning ])ale. Archibald 
knew .Majfj|^ ()’»Sliarmon, wdio bad of late iiisinuaied liimsidf 
into Sir J'liili)) (rosling’s favour, had a particular dislike to him, 
and had successfully bullied him uptm one or two occasions. 
Archibald had that civil cowardice wdiicb made. bim1‘xcessively 
afraid of tlie o]»inioiL of the ^orld ; and Major O’Shaunon, a 
gamester, who wms ji'alous of his iiilluence over the rich du;^» 
Sir Pliilip, deiermiiiccj to entangle hiiufin a (luarrid. The 
Major knocked af the door a third time oefore Ardiihald w'as 
dressed ; and when he Avas told that lie w.1?j drisssing and could 
not see any one, Jie sent up tlfl) following note : — 

“Sin, — The last tinio I met you .at the livery-stahl^*?, in compan.v with 
my friend Sir Pliilip (3oslin},% I had Ihc honour of lellini? you iny mind in 
terms suHicicutly explicit, coiiccriii n^- a ft-Jiiihaction winch cannot have 
escaped yolir »iemory. My friend, Sir Philip, dirlares von never hinted 
that tlic pony was spavined. I don’t pretend to lie so a j<»ekey as 
you ; l)ut you’ll e.vcusti my again saying I can’t consider yinir conduct as 
that <»r a gentleman. Sir Pliilip of my mind ; and if you resent my 
interference. I am ready to give you the satisfaction of a gentleman. If 
not, you will do well to leave Kdinburgh, along with yoSr mother, to- 
morrow morning ; fur Edinburgh is no place, for cowards, as long one 
has title honour of living in it, who calls Iflinself (by courtesy) — ^ 

“ Your humble servant, 

“ CoitNUmilS O'SUAXNON. 

“ P.S, Sir Philip is at your service, after your settling with me.” 

Archibald, opjircs'^cd with the scuso of hia own mej^jincss, 
amPsomewliat alarmed at the idea of fighting tlTrec dmds, to 
retrieve his credit, thought it best to submit Avitliout .struggle 
in the first instance, io that public disgrace Avliich he had 
merited. #*He wrote a shabby apology to Major O’Slinnnoii and 
Philip, concluding Avitli saying, that rather than lose a 
friend he so much valued as Sir Philip Go.sling, he was willing 
to forget all that Jia'l passed, and even to take back the pony, 
and to return Sawnt^, if tnc mutter could by this moans bo 
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adjusted to his satisfaction. He then went to his mother, and 
talked to her in a liigh style of his desperate intentions with 
respect to Jlciiry Campbell. “Either ho or I must fall, before 
we quit the ground,” said the artful Archibald ; well knowing 
that Lady Catherine's maternal tenderness would be awalcened 
by these ideas. Other ideas were also .avvakene^i in tno j)ru(lcnt ^ 
mother’s njind. Dr. Campbell was nearly related to a g(rneral 
officer, from whom she looked for promotion for her son. She 
repented upon retloction, of what she had liastily said, conceniing 
the lie direct^ and the spirit of^a, gentleman; and slfe softened down 
her pride, and talked of her dislike to breaking up old family 
friendships. Thence she digressed into hints of the advantages 
that might accrue from cultivating Dr. Campboirs good opinion ; 
admitted that Henry was strangely prejudiced in flivour of his 
rough friend Forester; but observed that Mr. Forester, after all, 
though sin/pilar, was a young man of merit, and at the head of a, 
very consule.rahle (‘state. “Archibald,” said she, “ we must ni.'iko 
^aHowaiuies and conciliate matteVs; unless you make this young 
genthiuian your frieyd, you can never hope to bo on an eligible 
footing witli his guardian. Ilis guardian, youisee, is glad to get 
. him back again, ancU f dare say, has his reasons. I never saw 
him — and I know liim well — iik such spirits in my life, as he 
was when he came back to us to aimounce the \jrohability of his 
ward’s return to-morrow morning. The doctor, I dare sjiy, has 
good reasons for what he ;loes ; and, I understand, his ward is 
reconciled to the idea of living in the world, and, enjoying his 
tine fortune like other people. So I hope you and he, and of 
course you ajul the doctor and Henry Campbell, will be very 
good friends. I shall leave you at Edinburgh for a few months, 
till wo get our commission ; and I shall beg the doctor to intro- 

duco‘"you to his friend and gelation General D . If he can 

d(]ffnothing for yem, you may look towards the church. I trust 
to your ])rudouce not to think of Flora Campbell, though I leave 
you in the house with her ; for you can’t afibrd, Archibald, to 
marry a girl with so small a fortune ; and, you may be sure, her 
friends have' other vi(»ws for her. Pray let me hear no more of 
duels and quarrels. And let us go down into the ball-room ; for 
Miss Campbell has been dressed and downstairs this half-hour, 
and 1 would not have you inattentive; that might drsnlease, as 
much as the other extreme. In short, I may safely leave you to 
your owui discretion.” Lady Catherine, after this prudent ex- 
hortation, entered the ball-room, where all/ th'^ company soon 
after assembled. Seated in gay ranges, the well-dressed belief 
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were eager for the dancing to commence. Lady Catherine stood 
by Dr. Canipludl ; and as soon as the hall ‘hogan, when the 
music jdajed, and she saw every one ahsorhed in thenisidves or 
in tlieir ])artnors, she addressed herself to the (locfur on the 
suhjtf-.t wliieh was next her heart, or rather next lier imagina- 
tion. “The gi-fieral is to ]>e Avith yon shortly, I uiidejstaml,” 
^ said «lic. Dr. Cam coldly answered in the allirmativo. 
“To he camlid with you, doetor, if youMl sit down, I want to 
liave ;i little cliat wiili you about my Archibald, lie is not 
cvorylhiiigT co#ld Avish, and I fiO(i»yon are displeas'd with him 
about this foolish business tlnvt has just liappened. Tor my own 
part, I think liim to blame ; Imt Ave must pardon, we must make 
allowauees for the errors of youth ; and I need not, !<» a man t*f 
your huniai 1^1 y, ohs('rve what a cruel tiling it is to jirejudiee the 
Avorld against a yoiyig man, liy telling little aneetloU’s tf» his 
disadvantage. Delations must surely ujihold one amt^lier; and, 
1 am coin in('(‘il, you Avill speak of Archibald Avith cainl«mr and 

“AVitli candour and Avitli trutli,” rcpliccUDr. Caniplxdl. “I 
cannot pretend t(j fcoDfrieudsliip, merely^ on llm sj;ore of re- 
lationship.^' ^ 

TJu* proud blood mounlcil ii^.o Lady Catherine's face, and slie 
replied: “ Sunn*, ^iinsidorat ion for one/s oavii rekitions, 1 tliiiik, 
is not nnheeoming. Areliihald, I slioukl liave tliought, had as 
strong a claim iijum Dr. Carniiheirs J^iendsliip as ilni son of an 
utter strange^ to the family. OlcT Mr. Forester had a monstrous 
fortune, 'Lis true ; hut liis Avife, avIio Avas jio grand allair — J 
believe a mercliant'a daughter — I'lii told, brougiit Idni the 
greatest jiart of it ; and yet, Avithout any natural eonneetion 
hetAveen tlio families, or anything very dosiralde, setfliig fortune 
out of tlie question, you accept the fgiardiauship of this young 
man, and prefer liiin. I plainly see, to my Arcliiliald. 1 candidTy 
ask you the (lucstiiju, and ansAver mo candidly.” 

“As you have explicitly asked the (piestion, I Avill answer 
yoifT laclyslii]) candidly. I do prefer my Avai-d to yrmr sojj. I 
]iav% avoided drawing comparisons lietwciiii yofir son and 
Forester ; and I now Avish to avoid sjieaking of Mr. Archibald 
Mackenzie, because I lia^e little hopes of being of service to him.” 

“!Nay,'’^«aid Lady Catherine, softening her tone, “you know 
you have it in your power to be of the gn*atest service to bim.” 

•‘I have done all I could,” said Dr. Campbell, Avilh a sigh; 
*“ but habits of — ^ 

“Oh, but I'm not^ talking of habits,” interrupted Lady 
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Cathorino. “I’ll niako liim alter hin habits. Wo shall soon 
tiini liin\ iiilo what you like ; he’s very i^iiiek, and you must not 
expect (;v<‘iy youiiLj man to ho just cut out upon tin*. j)att(ini of 
our«lcar Ih-iiry. J d<ai’t want t(» tnmhJe you to alter his habits, 
or to b-aeli liim chemistry, or any of tluisti tliiiu^^s. I>ut yo||can, 
you know, without all that, do him an esseiitial^servkio.” 

“Ilow?” said 1 )]*. (jamphell. ^ < 

“ Wliy, how 1 I don’t know you tliis evenin^^ you are- so dry. 
Ken yciu not wliat I mean? Speak three words hu- him to your 
frie-lMl the j^MJiieral.” * 

“ Your lailyshiji must excuse me,” said Dr. Camjihell. 

Daily ( 'alherin(^ M'as stunneil hy tlijs ilistinct refusal.# She 
ur^'ed I )r. ( l.imjihell to explain tlui cause oi his dislikii toher son. 

“M'liere. SL ])oor washerwoman now below staiv?,,^’ replied Dr. 
(ki)uphell, “ who can explain to you more than I widi to explain ; 
and a stoij^' ahiuit a horsi* <»f Sir Philip (jo^linj^’s was told to me 
the olhenlay hy one of tin*- baronet’s friends, which I should he 
^ad Mr. Arehihald Maekeu/.ie %oukl eoi\l radiet eneeluallyi” 

“ Ar<‘hihald, coma here,” saiil Lady CatluM iue ; “ hefore tho 
next danee lie-ins l\nnst sptxik to you. Wliat is this about a 
horse of STr Philip ( losiiii^^’s'P’ 

“ iMa’am !” .said ^vre.liihald, with ‘^reat astouislimeut. At this 
insliUit one of Dr. (JampheH’s servants earue'i^ih> the room, aiid 
f.iave tw'o notes to Areliihald, whieh ln‘ said two ;4enlleiiieu pi^t 
It'ft, and desired liim tod(*Iiver to Mr. Maeken/.ie, wliil.-t he was 
in tho hid I room, if possihh*.” ♦ 

“ What is it? AVliat are they, child ?” cried LYdy^taitherim*. 
“I wdll see llieiii.” Her ladyship siiatoheil The notes, read, and 
■when she saw that her son, in tlm oiossest terms, was called a 
coward fowrefusin^ the ehallein^es of two such fashionahle men 
as thr iMiilip Doslino and Major tVShaniion, all her liopes of 
Iwii w’ero at an end. “Ohr family is div-iraeed for ever I*” sho 
oxclaimeil. And then, perceivinj; that she had uttered this un- 
^'uardod senkmeo loud enough for several of tlie e-ompany to 
hoar, sho ciideavounal to laugh, ami fell into violent hysteiics, 
Sho^viis cairiod out of the hall-room. A wliis[)er now', ran iiMuid 
the room of — “W hat’s the matter with I.ady (.\itlierino *Alae- 
kenzio?” It was at an unfortunate immient that sho wag 
carried out ; foriill tho dancers had just. .<eated Iheinselvos after 
& brisk oouutry danee, and tho eyes i*f all the young and old 
were upon her ladysliip as she made her exit. A young mint a 
friend of Major O'Shannon ’s, who w’as present, whispered tho. 
secret to his partner, sho of coursc^o her m^xt ]&oighbour. Archi« 
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bald saw that the contents of the notrs wore made jMihlio, and 
he quitted the a}»iirtment, “to inquiri' lunv his motluu* di«l.’’ 

The buzz of scandal was general fur snnn* moiiu'nts; hut a 
hew nhji’cfc soon ongn)ssed tlio atteniiun of tin* cnnipany. 
“rraj|^”said a young lady, who was lnu])ing u]) Klura ( anip- 
hoHs gown. “ w|^o is tliis goiiilomaii who is just c«uning into tl»o 
•r(»oni I ’’ Flora IooIxcmI up and saw a woll-drcs.cd str.ingiT « nt(‘r- 
iiig the room, who liad much the aj)poaiancc, of a gentleman, 
lie certainly n‘.soinhlcd a j>crson she liad soon hcfoiv ; hut slie 
could sr*arcoJy h(‘li(!Ve tliat her eyes did not dcccivi^ hi*r. Then*, 
fon; slu! hositatingly niplied to tlie young lady's (jueslnni, “ I 
don’t Jenow — 1 am not sure.” I'lut she an instant afterwards 
saw lier brotluir Henry and her fatlier advance so eagerly to 
m(*et tlui styinger, tliat her doubts vanislied ; and as he, m)W 
direcbal his steps towards tlie sj)oi wh(‘re sin*, was stainling, she 
corrcM.'ted her first amlwer to lier companion’s cpiestion, ami said, 
“Yes, I fancy — it <!erlainly is -Mr. Forester.” Forester, with 
an opan eoantenanco, sliglitly tijfged with tin*, lilush of ingen- 
uous shame, approaclied her, as if ho was afraid slie liad jn/t* 
forgott(Ui some tilings wl]ich he wished to hj forgotten ; and yet 
as if he was fully (♦onscious that he was not wholly uij^vorthy of 
her este(un. “Amongst otlier pnq ml ices of -<rliir h I have, eiircil 
myself,” said he to*l)r. (Janqdiefl, “since w(5]>arted, niavi‘i‘ured 
myself of my foolTsh antijjatliy to Seotcli reels.’’ “That F can 
scarcely helieve,” sai‘l Dr, Campbell, with an iin*i(‘dulonK smile. 

“1 will coiivimc you of it,” s;wd l^orester, “if you will pro- 
mise, to fofgrfrall my other follies.” 

“A///” sai<l Dr. (Campbell. “Convince me first, and tlieu it 
will ho time eiiougli to make such a desperaU*, promise.” - 

Flora was rather surprised when our once cynical hju’o begged 
the favour of her hand, and led Inu’ to dance a reel. !M. J/as- 
grav(» would have been in ecstasy if Irj had seen liis pupil’s ]kjj- 
formaiice. 

“And now, my dear Forester,” said iJr. Campbell, as his ward 
returneil to claim his promise of a general amm'sty, “if you do 
not turn quia coxcomb, if you do not ‘mistake reverse of v;rong 
for ?ight,’ you Avill infallibly be a very great m:in. Civo me a 
pupil who can cure himself of any one foible, and I hive, hopes 
of him ; wdiat hopes luibst I have of him who has cured himself 
of so many ! ” 
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'* T)I^T iny clc'iir Luly Di, iiulml you shoiilil not Tortliis aflfiur 
-I I pn*y si> foiitiiiujilly \i]nui your f«piiits,” saul Miss liuvraj^o, 
in tlu*. tioiuloliii}' touo of an liuinlilc coiupanion. ^ “ Vou really 
liave almost frelt«‘.d yours(‘If into a nervous fever ; 1 was in 
]i 0 ]M's that dian^^e, «jf air an<l cliaiif'o of sftuic would liave done 
everylhiiij' for you, or I never w<uild liav<j consented to your 
leavino l/mdou ; for you know^y<mr ladyship's always Letter in 
••Kondon tluiii anywhoKi else. And I’m sunj your ladyship luia 
thought and talk<Ml Af nothing but this^ad uilair since you came 
to (’lil'toFw" • 

“1 (Muifess," saic^ Lady Diana Chillingworth, “J deserve tlie 
roj»i'oach(‘.s of my friends for givftig way to ni^ sensibility as J do 
upon this occasion ; but J own I cannot hedp ?!.. Oli, what will 
the world say? what will the worhl say? The world will lay 
all the bluiue upon me; ^’ct i’m sure I’m the last, the very last 
jM'rsou that ought to be blamed.” • 

‘‘Assuredly,” replied Miss llurrage, “nobody can blame your 
ladysli^) ; a^nl nobody will, T am ])ersiiailed. The blame will 
all In* lliro^'ii where it ought to be, upon the young lady herself.” 

‘klf I couUl but be convinced of that,” sahl her ladysliij», in a 
tjjiio of great fi3eling, a young creature scarcely sixtten, to 

take such a step ! 1 am sure I wish to lieaven her father liad 

never made me her guardian. 1 confess 1 was most c.xcecdingly 
imprudent, out of regal’d to her family, to take under^my 
prot#(’tion ^siicli a self-willed, unaccountable, romantic girl. 
Indeed, my dear,” continued Lady Diana Chillingworth, tufiiing 
t.» Iier sisttw. Lady Frances Somerset, “it was you that misled 
me. You reincmher you used to tell^mc that An^e Warwick 

luad such great abilities ” • 

“That I thought it a pity they had not been well directqjl,” 
said Lady Francos. 

“And such generosity of temper, and Inch warm affec- 
tions !— *’ said I.ady Di. # 
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“Tliat I regretted their not having been properly cultivated.” 

“ I confess, Miss AVarwick was never a groat favourite of 
‘mine,” said Miss Kurrage; “but now that she has Inst lier best 
friondj ” 

“ She is ykely^to find a great number of enemies,” said Lady 
JbVances. 

“SRe has boon her own enemy, poor girl ! T am sure 1 pity 
her,” replied AFiss Ihirrage; “liut, at the same time, I miwt say 
that over since she came to my Di Chillingw«)rlh s, she 

has had gond a<h*co enough.” 

“Tf4)n)uch, jiorhaps; wliioh is worse than too liUlo,” tlumght 
Lady Krancos. 

“Advice!” ropoatod L'uly Di Chillingworth, “why, as to 
that, my conscionee 1 own, ac(piiis mo thore ; for, to he sure, no 
y<»nng pers(Mi of Iht a^e, (U* of any ago, liad ovor more ml vico, or 
more ijiHjil advice, than Miss AVarwi<;k liad from mo. I thought 
it my Juty to advise her; and advise hor 1 did, frtun morning 
till night, as Miss Ihirrago. very well knows, tind will do jiie the 
juslicM*, J hope, to say inwall companios.” * 

“ Thai r shall col tainly make it a priiicipjo to do,” .s*?iid IMiss 
llunage. “I am sure it would siirj)rLse aim grieve you, Lady 
Francos, to hear tin? sort of fooliSh, imprudent things that Mi.sS 
AVarwick, with all uer ahilitio.s, used to ^ay. I recoll(*ct— 

possibly,” replietl Lady Frances ; “hntwhy sliould we 
tronhle ourselves to recollect all the fftolish, imprudent things 
wliich this*}Mj»>r girl may have said. This unfortunalo eh>po- 
ment is a suflicient prf»of of her folly and inipnulenco. AVith 
whom did she go ofl ?” * * 

“AVith iiohody,” crio<l Lady Diana; “there’s the ’wwndor.” 

“AVith mdxidy 1 Tncredihlo ! She had certainly sr^io 
admire*!’ — some lover, ainl slie was afrjfld, I suppose, to rnentioif 
the business to you.” 

“No such thing, my dear; there is no love at all in the case. 

» Indeed, for my ]>art, I cannot in the least coinjaelicnd JMi^s 
AVark'iek, nor eviT could. She used, every now at^^l then^to 
begin* and \alk to me .some nonsense about her hatred of the 
forms of the world, and her love of liberty, and I know not 
what ; — and then .she lia(ksome female corn*sponclent, to whom 
she used toT write folio sheets, twice a week, 1 holieve ; but I 
could never see any of these letters. Indeed, in town, you 
know, I could not possibly have leisure for such things; but 
Miss Barrage, I ffticy, has one of the letters, if you have any 
curiosity to see it. Mis^ Burrs^e can tell you a great deal more 

7 
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of the whole business than I can ; for, you know, in London, 
engaged as I always was, with scarcely a nioianiit over to myself, 
how could I attend to all Anne Warwick’s oddities. I protest 
I know nothing of the inatter, but that one morning Miss 
Warwick was nowhere tr) be found, and my maid brought me a 
letter, of one word of which F could not iuak(f sense ; the lettey 
was found on the young lady’s dressing table, according*to the 
usual custom of eloping luiioincs. Miss liurragc, do show Lady 
^Francos the letters — you have them somewhere : and tell my 
sister all you know of tlnf ftiatier, for I <loclaifi F am quite tired 
of it; besides, F sliall he wanted at the card- table.” ^ 

Lady Diana Ciiillingwortli went to^ialm her sensibility at the 
card-table ; and Lady Kraneea turned to Miss llurrage for 
further iiiforinati<ni. * 

“All 1 know,” said Miss Ihirrago, “i% that one night I saw 
Miss Wjfl’wick j)uUing a lock of frightful hair into aloe,ket, and 
I asked her whos(i it wasi *My amiable Aramiuta^,’ said 
HVFiss Warwick. Ms she pretty 1 * said I. M have never seen 
' her,’ s.iid Miss Warwick, ‘but I will show yon a clmrming 
picture mi lier mind;’ and she put this* long 4 otter into my hand. 
]’1I le-ave it with ^our ladyslnp, if you please; it is a good, or 
rather a bad, liuur’s work to r(*#il it.” • 

Aram inf a/ oxolairued Lady Franc(‘s, iBoking at the sigiia- 
tur(3 of the hotter ; “ this is only a novi de f/?/c>vr, 1 siqjposo.” 

“Heaven kru)W.s!” xnsw^*rcd Miss Ihirrago; “but ^liss 
Warwick always sigiu-d licr epistles Angelin;*i mid her nn- 
hmnw frivnd'a were always signed Araminta. I do suspect that 
Ararifinta, Vhoc’ver she is, was the instigator of this elopement.” 

“ 1 wijji,” said Lady Frances, examining the postmark of tho 
leUtu’, — “T wish, that we could lind out where Araminta lives; 
^vo might tlien, perhaps, •■ecover this poor Miss Warwicl^ before 
tho alhiir is talked of in tho world — before her reputation ia 
injured.” 

“It woiilil certainly Iw a most desirable thing,” said Miss 
Bij^rage ; but Miss Warwick has such odd notions, that I 
question whether she will ever behave like other iTcoploi^ and, 
for my part, T cannot blame I^ady Diana Chillingworth for giving 
her up. She is one of those youu^ Jadies whom it is scarcely 
possible to manage by common sense.” 

“ It ia certainly true,” said L;uly k ranees, “ that young women 
of Miss Warwick’s superior abilities require some tiling ftoro 
than common sense to direct them properly. •Young ladies who 
think of nothing but dress, pilblic ayiusements, and forming 
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what they call connootioiis, arc niuloubtLulIy most easily 
niana«,'«‘d by the fear of wliat the worlil will say of thoin ; but 
‘Aliit-s Warwick apjM'ared to mu to have hi'dicr ideas <d omcI* 
Iciice, and J thcr(‘foro rejrrut that slic sluaiKl be totally up 

by he? friends.” 

“It is ?flihS ^Varwick wlio has ^pveii iij) her friends,” said 
‘'Miss ^lurra^e, with a iiiixtuiu of eiubarrassinent and san asm in 
her manner ; “it is Miss Warwick who luis^iveu up lier I'lieiids; 
not Miss AVarwie.k’s friends wdn> liavo *^iven np Mes Warwiek.’* 

Tlie Jetle? fr<im llio “amiable Ar.fjfunta,” wlneli id!--; ilunaj;e 
left for tlio pern.sd of Lady Kratices Sniiiersed, cojitaiiKMl thrt*o 
folio sfiects, of which it h hoped tho following abridgment will 
bo .snfliei‘*ntly ample to satisfy tho curiosity oven of tbosi^ who 
arc lovers of ^ong letters. 

“Yes, ins' Angelina! tfkir hearts are formed for that hi^hej specie.s oC 
frieriilship of which coiiimoii kouIb arc inadequate to form au iiiea, how- 
ever their fashiori:il)I(; puerile, lips may, in the intelleetiial inanity oi' (iieir 
cotivcrftitiori. profane the t<Tm. Yes/tiiy Anjiji'lina, voii jirf? rit;ht. • Kverv 
fibre of my Irame, everv enerj?v of my intoJlei't, tolls mo so, I read your 
letter by nioonlii'iit : tiie air balmy and pure as m^r An^t^lina’s tliom'lits I 
the river silently niciynbTintr I the rocks! the woods! natiin'^iri ail her 
majesty— sublime oonlidanto !— syinpatlii'/iin? wit h my Kii]>n‘ino felicity. 
And shall L confess to you, friend of my soul I that i could not n’fn.sc my- 
self the pleasure of re;i<lin;r to my Oiriarido some of those passa/res m \oijr 
last, which evince s# powerfully the HUp'Tionty of that uinlerstaiidimf 
which, if I mistake not straiiiLrely, is formed toeomhat, in all her 1‘roieiiH 
forms, tho system of soi’ial slavery. With what .soubieinlin;' eloqueiico 
does my Angelina describe the Holitariiiess, the txo/fitum of tho )ie:n(, 
uhe oxpcrio!\pes in a cr^Mvded inetropoHs ! with \vh:it emphalic, enerjjiv of 
inborn independfciic.e doea she exclaim aKainst thcbimily phahoix ol lier 
nristocnitic ]»cr‘«ecutors ! Surely, Burclyshe, will not Im mlmrulal' d from 
'tJiesHtled osm/ hfr snul^ hy the phantom-fear of w»iirldlv v*’*-'*'**'^’- 
The parish-tinselled wand of fashion has waved in vain in the ilinmmated 
halls of folly- painted pleasure; my Angelina’s cy<*H have wiHfcSto(Mi -->eH, 
without:a blink I thedaz/.1inp enchantment. And will she- no, 1 cni^ot, 
I will not think .so for an instant ! — will sha now Hubmit her uinlcrslnnd- 
ing BpfAl-bouad to the soporilic charm of ndnsensical w'ords, uttered m im 
awful tone by that potent enchantress Preiudice ? 'riie declamation, the 
remonstrances, of self-elected judges of right and wron.^ shonhl he tn-ated 
with deserved contempt bv superior minds, who claim the privile^^e of 
thinking and acting for tnemselvesl Tho words ward and yvnrdian 
appa? my Angelina I but wiiot arc legal technical form:ilitm.s, wiia^^uro 
huinw instilutions, to tho view of shackle-scorning Heaton r npj.rc^Ked, 
degraded, enslaved, must our unfortunate sex for evr-r sninnit it> ^:u•ri^lCO 
their rights, their pleasures, their will, nt the altar of pnldc' opinion ; 
whilst the shouts of interested priests and idle spcftabirs. mhm I he sen.se- 
less enthusias^i of the self-devoted victim, or drown IcTcne** in lh<; truth- 
extorting m^nerit of agonizing nature? Yon will not p<*rf*.*rtly under- 
Btaad, perhap.s, to what these last exclamations of >onr Aruminla allude : 
but^hoseu friend of my heart I when we meet— :ind O k t that be quickly I 
my cottage longs for the arrival of iny unsophisticated Angelina! — when 
we meet, you shall know all : your Aruminta, too, lias liad her sorrows— 
foough of this I But her Orlando ^bas a heart, pure as the rnfautiue god 
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of Lovo could in his most sportive mood delight at once to wound and 
own, joined to an understanding — shall I say it? — worthy to judge of your 
Araininta’s. And will not iny sober-minded Angelina prefer to all that 
palaces can afliord, such society in a cottage ? I shall reserve for my next 
th(; (l(iscription of a cottage, which I have in my eye, within vif3w of— but 
I will not antici]mte. Adieu, my amiable Angelina! 1 encloscj’as you 
desire, a lock of my hair.—Ever, unalterably, your HifTectionaU*, though 
almost heart-broken, 

“AUAMSfNTA. 

‘‘April, 1800— -tl ngelina Jio vrr ! 

“Ho let me cliristen my cottage I** 

I « . • 

What cflhct this loiter may have on soher-ininded readers in 
general can easily ho guessed ; but Mi^s AVarwick, wJio \v«,s little 
deserving of this epithet, was so charmed with tlie stuiiid of it, 
that it made her totally forget to judge of her amia]^le Arainiuia’s 
mode of reasoning; (iariah-iinadlcd waiida^^^ duirhle-ncornijKj 
of Uia knartf' Hnul-rf^idimj cJo(j[iimci'f' witli 
“rocks and woods, and a meamlering river; balmy air, moon- 
alight, Orlando, energy of iiiteliect, a eottiige, and a hcartJjrokon 
"friend,” made, when Jill mixed together, strange confusion in 
Angelina’s imjigination. She iu*gloi;tcd to observe that her 
AiJiniint'S wms, iu the course of two pajes, “jilinost hearb- 
brokon,”juul in the possession of “supreme felicity.” Yet, Miss 
M'jirwiok, tliougli slio judged so like a sim^eton, was a young 
woniJin of consid('ra])le jibilities; liei* want of what tlic world 
calls common sense arose from certain miRbikos in her education. 
JSluj had passed her chfldhood with a father and inotlicr wlio 
cultivated her liUuary taste, but Avhu neglected cultivate her 
judgment :^lier reading was confined to works of imagination; 
and tTio conversation wdiioh she heard was not calculated to give 
lier any l#nt)\vledge of realities. Her panuits dietl Avhen she w’aa 
allbut fourteen, ami she Iheji w’cnt to rcjude w’itli lauly Diana 
Ohillingworth, a kuly wdfo phxeed her whole hapjaness ir. living 
in a certain cir<'.le. of high company in London. Aliss AV^arwick 
saw the follies of the. society wuth which she now mixed ; slie 
felt insupportable euiud from the w’ant of books and conversa- 
licfi suiteiito her taste ; she heard wdlh impatience I^dy Diana’s 
dogmatical advice ; observed with disgust the. meanness uf her 
companion. Miss Bun-age ; and felt with triumph the superiority 
of her own ahilitios. It was in this situation of licr mind that 
^liss AA"arwick happened, at a circulating-library, to meet with a 
new novel called “The Woman of Genius.” The charact^jp of 
Aramiuta, the heroine, charmed her beyond measure; and having 
been informed by the preface J)hat the sto^y was founded on 
facts iu the life of the authoress hersdf, slio longed to become 
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Acquainted with her; and addressed a letter to “The Woman of 
Genius,” at her publisher's. The letter was answered in a highly 
.flattering, and consc(|Ucntly very agreeable style, and the corres- 
pomhMice continued for nearly two years, till at length ^liss W. 
fonrio# a strong desire to see her unhnntm frinuL The ridie.iilo 
with which»MissAlJurrage treated everything and evtjry idea that 
was n^t sanctioned by fashion, and her total want of any taste 
for literature, were continually contrasted in Miss Warwick's 
mind with the picture she had formed of her Araininta. Miss 
liurrago, wlto drjjaded, though certf^inly without reason, that 
she might bo supi>lante(l in the good graces of Lajly Diana, 
en(lea^)ur«'d by every petty means in her power to disgust her 
young rival with the, situation in which she was j)laced. She 
succeeded beyond her hopes. Miss Warwick deterinined to 
accept of h(*r unkiwum frieneVs iiivitaticui to AngoUiia llower — a 
charming romantic cottage in South Wales, where, ac^^ording to 
Aranii Ilia's description, she might pass lier halcyon days in tran- 
quil, (flegant retirement. It wat not difliculi for our heroine, 
though unused to deception, to conceal he^ project from Lady 
i)iana Chillingwoith, vAxo was much more oliservant of the 
appearance of her in public, than interested aBout what 

passed in her iniiir^in private, ^liss Warwick quitted her lady- 
ship's house witlK^ni tlie least difliculiy, and the following is tlin 
letter which our Imroine left upon her dressing-table. Under all 
the emphatic words, acconling to the custom of some letter- 
writers, Aveye drawn empliatic lindls. 

“Averse an T am to everything that uvay have Iho appearance of a clan- 
destine traiiHaction, I have, however, found iiiyHelf under Ufe iieciJHsity of 
leaving your ladyship’s house without imparting to you iny intentions. 
<,'on1ideiice and sympathy go hand in hand, nor can either hi^nmvuindfd 
hy the voice of authority. Vour la<lyBh)p’s opinions and mine, ujioii /rZf 
subjects, dilfor HO that I couldenever hope for your anproba- 

tion, either of my serUimenis or my conduct. Jt is my v?iittU'mhTr 
dvt^rwination to act and think upon every occasion for myself ; though 
1 am well aware that they who start out of the common track, either in 
w<mls or action, arc exposed to the ridicnlo and ])ersce,ntion of vulgar or 
illiberal minds. They who venture to carry the first torch into vnru'pLored 
w unfrequrMted pas.Mages in the mine of truth arc cxjiOstMWto tin*, ttiost 
iiumnn*nt thinger. Uich, however, are the treasures of the place, and 
cowardly the soul that hesitates I But I forget myself ; ‘ TaU-toif Jean 
Jacqurs^ on ne comprend poA' 

•*lt inay bunccessary to inform your ladyship that, disgusted with the 
frivolity of ^hat i.4 called fashionable life, and unable to lire without the 
higher pleasures of friendship, I have chosen for my asylum the humble, 
trwAquil cottage of a female friend, whose tastes, whose principles, have 
.long been known to me ; whose genius I admire ! whose virtues I revere ! 
whose example I enmlate I 

“Though 1 do not condescend 4o use the fulsome language of a mean 
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d^prndeni, T am not forgetful of the kindnees I have received from your 
lulyship. It liaa not been without struggle that I have broken 

iny t)oii(lfj aptinder — th<j hoiida of what is called Duty. Spontaneous 
gratliiido ever will have full, inditpuiahle^ undisputed power over the 
hatrt and understanding of 

“ANNK-ANflELINA. WAK^ITGK. 

r.S.— Tt will 1m* ill vain to attempt to discover the place of my retreat. 
All 1 ubk is, t»> be left in peace to enjoy in my voXintmQTii perjvct felicity ” 


CHAraKR II. 

PuTX of lior linyios of fiiuliiio “ porfret felicity” in her tetreat 
nt Aiij^cliiia Ilou'cr, exnltiris' in the idea of tlte courage and 
ina;'iiaiiiinity wii li M’liioli she had oscajied from hor«“ariRh)craiie 
IK Vsrciilors,” uur iKMoinc ]Mir.siiod her joiivmiy to South Wales. 

Slie hafi Die. nii=;fortnin* — and it is a j^reat misfortune to a 
yoiiii^r lady of licT Av'ay of tliiiikin^ — to meet with no dillicnlties 
or a<lveiilun‘s, notliiiifjj intercstiitj^, upon Jier journey: she arrived 
witli iiMjflorious safely at ('ardiil*. The inn nt Cardilf was kept 
hy a lam^lady of (lie name of lloel. '“N^t hij^di-horn llocl, 
alas I "said Anijeliiia to herself, when the name was scroamccl 
in her heaiinj' liy a tvaiter as sh^ walked iiit(t ilie inn. “Vocal 
no iiioro to lii;^di-horn lloel’s harp, or soft Llet ellyn’.s lay ! ” A 
harper was sitting in the pasvsage, and he ttined his haip to 
eatch h(U‘ altention us sl\p ]>assed. — “A harp!— () play for me 
some ]»laiutive air!” The liarper followed her info a small 
parhuir, 

“ llnw deiighlful!” said Miss Warwick, who, in common with 
other heroines, had the hahit of talking to hersidf ; or, to uso 
more dignified b'rins, who had the habit of indulging in soliloquy ; 
— “ jIow deliglitful to tasV'' *'t last the air of Wales,- “lait 'lis a 
p% 'tis not JSevth instead of Eolith Wales, and Conway instead 
of Cardin' Castle. 

The hari'er, after he hud liiiislied playing a melancholy air, 
exclaimed, — “That, was hut a melancholy ditty, miss. WcTl. try 
a nicirier.” * And ln3 hegau : — • .. 

‘Of a noble nu’o wa.s Shenkiii.” 

“No moi’e,” cried Angelina, slopping her ears. i'*No more, 
barbarous nniTi ! You break the illusion.” * 

“I'reak the what? ” said the harper to himself. “I tliougliit, 
miss, that tune wHuild surely please you; foT«.it is a favourite' 
one in these iiarts.” ‘ 
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•• A favonrito with Welsh squires, perhaps,” said otir heroine j 
*‘hiit, unfortunately, I am not a Welsh squire, and have no 
* taste for your ‘ Hamper sqiiiro Jones/** 

The man tuned liis liarp sullenly, — “1 am sorry for it, 
ini5*s,’*s:nd lie : “More’s the pity 1 ean’t ])le:isi* ymi hettcr!” 

An^^elinrf casliuixni him a look of eonimnpt. He no ways 
fills i*iy hlea of a liard - aii aneiont and imninrt.d hard! l!o 
ha*^ no soul — finders witliout a soul!' No ‘mashu'-i iuiiid/ or 
*])rophct’s fire!* No ‘deep sorrows;’ no ‘sahle j^arh of woe,!* 
No loose l>rard iir hoary hair, ‘stv^^min.i; like a meteor to the 
troulded air ! * No ‘ lia.c'cjard eyes I * — llei^ho 1 ” 

“ ff is time for mo t <4 bo ^oinj^,** said Ukj harper, who bcL^au 
lo think, hy the yoiin^ lady’s looks and manners, that she, was 
not in her li^^lit niiderstandin". “ It is time for iiiti to he ‘^oin^jj ; 
the gentlemen above, in the Dolphin, will he rearly for me.” 

“A mere nnxlern harper! He is not even blind 1*^ Angelina 
said to bers{‘lf, as he examined the shilling wiiii*,h slui gave him. 
“ Be,ijl)ne, f<»r Heaven’s sjike!” fidded slie, aloud as he left the 
room ; “and hjave me, l(‘avo me t<» rej»ose.** 

She, threw up the sash to taste tiie, evening air: but seareijy 
had sbe began to repeat a sonnet to her Araminta ; sefireely had 
flhc repeated the tjvo first liue,.s— 

• 

“Jfail, far-rfiiJied, fairn.«^t, unknown friend, 

Our sacred silent synipathy of soul/’ 

wlieii a lUlLlo ragged Welsh boy, Vho was jJaying with bis eoni- 
paninns in a fiel(l at ll»e back of Cardiff inn, esjiieii her, gave 
tin? signal' to liis playfellows, and immetl lately t[|i‘y all eanio 
running up to tlie window at wdiich Angelina was standing, and 
with one loud shrill chorus of “ Gi* me ha’iMUiny 1 — Gi* mo 
ha’penny ! — Gi* me one ha’penny ! ” inte,rrn])ted the srJftnet. 
Angi^ina tlirow out some money to tlio boys, llioiigli slie >wis 
provoked by tlieir interruption; her donalion was, in the true 
spirit of a heroine, much greater than tlie oceasion nxpjired; 
and the consequeneo w'as that these iireliins, l>y sinvading the 
fan^ of ker generosity through the town of Caidik, cnl I ftjicd a 
Liliputian mob of petitioners, who assailed Angelina with fresh 
vehemence. Not a moment’s peace, not a meaiimit for poe.try or 
reverie would they allo^ her; so that slie wa.s impatient for hep 
chaise to tome to the door. Her Araminta’s cottage was but six 
miles distant from Cardiff; and, t(» speak in due sentimental 
language, every moment that delayed her long-expected interview 
with her beloved unknown fsiend appeared to her as an age. 
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“And what would you be pleased to have for supper, 
ma’am?” said the landlady. “We have fine Tenby oysters, 
ma’am ; and if you’d like a Welsh rabbit ” 

“ Tenby oysters ! — Welsh rabbits!” repeated An^'clina in a 
disdainful tone. “Oh, detain me not in this cni^l rnaiu'cr 1 — 
I want no Tenby oysters, 1 want no Welsli r^bbitg ; only let 
me begone ; I am all impatience to stio a dear friend. Oh, if 
you have any feeling, any humanity, detain me not ! ” cried .she, 
clasping her hands. 

Miss Warwick had an un^jovernablo propensity to,mako a dis- 
play of sensibility, a fine tlloatrical scene upon every occasion — 
a propensity which slie had acquired from novcl-reatlii»g. It 
was never nmre unluckily displayed than in the present instance; 
for her umlience and spectators, consisting of th^ landlady, a 
waiter, and a Welsh boy, who just entered the room witli a 
knife-tray in his hand, Avere all more incliiHid to burst into rude 
laught<;r tftan to join in gentle sympathy. The chaise did not 
come to the door onci moment ^ooner than it would hav^dono 
. without this pathetic wringing of the hands. As soon as 
Angelina drove from the door the lapillady’s curiosity broke 
fortii — • • 

“Pray tell me, Hugh Humphries,” said Mrs. I loci, turning 
to the [Histilion who drove Augelifta from NoAvyort ; “ pray, noAV, 
docs not tliis seem strangii that sucli a young lady as thisshouhl 
be travelling about in siicli Avondcrful liaste? I believe, by her 
flighty airs, she is upon n(f good errand ; and I Avould have her 
to knoAV, at any rate, that she might have done l^ctfcr than to 
sneiu’ in that Avay at Mrs. Itoel of Cardilf, and her Tenby oysters 
and he.i^ Welsh rabbit, O ! I’ll make her repent her ;>ehaviour 
to Mrs. llojjl of Cardilf — ‘Not high-born Ifoel,’ forsooth. Hoav 
does^he know that, I should be gbnl to hear. The Hods are 
asjiigh-born, I’ll venture say, as my youug miss herself^ I’ve 
A notion ; and Avoubl seorn, imu'oover, to have any runaAvay Luly 
for a relation of thoir.'^. Oh, she shall learn to repent her dis- 
respects to !Mrs. lloel of Cardilf ; I ;;elievo slio shall soon meet 
herso^ in tlm public iieAvspapers — her eyes and Ikt ^noso, and 
her nair and lier inches, and her description at full length she 
shall see, and her friends shall see it too — and maybe they shall 
thank, and maybe they shall reAvard handsomely, Aim. Hoel of 
Cardilf.” 

Whilst the angry Welsh landlady Avas thus forming projeq{3 
of revenge for the contempt Avith Avhicli she imagined that her 
high birth and her Tenby oysters^ had been treated, Angelina 
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pursued hor journey towards the cottaj^e of her unknown fr'uunl, 
forming charmiiif' pictures in her iniaj»iniitii)n of the luauiuu* in 
.whk'li her fimiahle Araininta would start ami weep, and faint, 
povlia]>s, with joy and surprise at the sij'lit t*f lier Angelina. It 
was a ine nifttJrdij'ht iii^ht — an unlueky eireiiiustanee, for the 
hy-road wliwsli to Angelina Bower was so narrow ami l>ad, 
^hat if the nif^dit had heon dark, our heroine mu^l infallihly 
have been overturned, and this overturn would liave. been a 
delightful incident in tlio history of her jouriu'y ; hut fate 
ordered it oth(‘r\yse. Miss Warwk‘Jt had jjothiug to lament, 
hut tliat her delicious reveries were iiiterrujited for several 
miles l#y the Welsh postiyon's ex])ostulations with Ins horsrs. 

“(omkI Heavens!’* exclainuid she, “cannot the man hohl his 
tongue! mth vociferations <listract me! ISo line a 

scenu*, so i)iacid tlie moonlight — but tliere is always something 
that is not in perfect Tiriison with one’s feelings.” ^ 

“Miss, if you phaise, you must ’light luire and walk for a 
mattci»of a quarter of a mile, for«I can’t drive up to tins liouso 
door, because thm-o is no carriage road down this Jam', ; hut if 
you be pleasetl, I’ll go on before you — my horses will stand 
quite quiet hen; — and J’ll knock tlic folks up for you, luiss.” 

“Folks! — Oh, don’t talk to i^ie of knocking folks up,” e,ried 
Angelina, springing out of the carriage, “stay with your horses, 
man, 1 hesee^-li you — you shall he summoned when you are 
wanted : I clioose to walk up to the cottage alone,” 

“As you please, miss,” said tSie ])08lilion, “only hur had 
better take'cai^ of the dogs.” 

This last piet ti of sage counsel wiis lost uj)on our l^^'Toinc ; she 
heard it not; she was “rapt into future tiiiics.” 

“By moonlight will be our first inbuview, just*iis I had 
pictured to myself — but can tin’s bo the cottage? It <hM;.s^iot 
look c^iite so romantic as I expecteif — but ’tis the dwelling 
my Aramiiita — IIa])py I thrice happy moment ! Kow for our 
secret signal ; I am to sing the first, and my unknown friend 
the. sjijcond ]iart of the same air.” 

Aiij^elimi^ then began to sing the following stanza-^ 

“O waly waly up the bank, 

And waly waly down the brae, 

And waly waly yon burn-sido, 

Where 1 and iny love were wont to gae.** 

sung and paused, in expectation of hearing the flecon<l 
part from her amiable Araminta — but no voice was lieard. 

“All is hushed^” said Angplina. “Ever tranquil be lioi 
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fllumbcrs! Yet I must waken her— her surprise and joy at 
seeiri" me thus Will be so great ! — by moonlight, too ! ” 

She knocked at the cottage window — still no answer. 

“ All silent as night ! ” said she ; — 

# 

“ When not a breath dintiirbs the «lenp (frenej* 

And nut a cloud o’crciisU the Holoinn ncene." 

Angolina, as she repcatc'd these lines, stood with her back to 
the coLtagt} window. The window op<;ned, ainl a \\T*l.>>h servant- 
girl put out her head. Ikflp nightcap, if cap ft iiiiglit ho called, 
which shape liad none, was half oil* ; her black liair streamed 
over her sliuiild ITS, and her face was'the face of vulgar super- 
stitious amazement. 

‘U)li, ’tis our old ghost of Nelly Gwynne, ^11 in white, 
walking ami saying her prayt‘rg packwaijls; 1 hoard ’em quite 
plain, iis*l h()p(3 to pic-atho,” said tlic terrilio<l girl to herself, 
and sliutting th(3 window with a trembling liaml, she hasbmeil 
to wfikeii ail old woman who stejd. in the same, room with her. 
Angidiiia, wliose pHlieiice, was by this time e.xliausied, went 
to tim d«ior of the cottage and shook if with all lier force. It 
rallied loml, and a shrill scream was heard from within. 

“A scream!” cried Angolim., *H)li, my •Aramiiita ! All is 
hiLshed again.” Tlnui, raising her voice, sheValleil as loudly as 
slie could at the, window — “My Aramiiita ! my unknown friend I 
be not alarnua], ’tis yoiir-Aiigyliiia.” 

The do<T o])ened .slowly and softly, and a slijvshed beldame 
peeped out, leaning upon a slick; the head of llecty Williams 
appeaivd t^-er the slioulders of this sibyl. Angelina was 
slimding a pensive ailitude, listening at the cottage window, 
At^this instant llie postilion, who was tired of waiting, came 
whistling up tho lane, die carried a trunk on his backhand a 
Sag in his haml. As soon as tho old woman saw liiiii, slie lield 
up her stick, exelaiming — 

“A man! a man I A ropper and murterer! Cot save us I 
amj. keep the toor fast polled.” They shut tlie door instinfly. 

'"‘AVIiat IS all tliis?" .said Angelina, wilh digniliedVomptsiire. 

“A coiiplo of fools, I take it, miss, who arc afraid and in 
tread of roppers,” said the postilion ; put I'll make ’em come 
out, ni pc ])ound, plockheaJs.” So saying, he ‘tvent to the 
door of Angelina IJower, and thundered and kicked at it, speak- 
ing all tlie time very volubly in Welsh. In about a quarter ofan 
hour lie made them comprehend that Angeliiiu was a young lady 
come to visit i^oir mistresa Tlitni they came forth ourtscyiDgi 
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“My name’s Betty Williams,” said tlie frirl, who was tyinp» a 
clean cap luider li(*r ehiii. ‘^Wcdcomc to Llaiiwai'tiir, miss ! J’o 
‘])leaso(l to (‘xcusc oiir k(M‘ping Imr waiting and pititing the toor, 
and taking liur for a ghost and a roppor; put \vc know who you 
arc no's’ — th<^oung lady from LiOndon that we have been t»dd 
expect.” * • 

** “(.)k, then T have been ex])ocled- all’s right; and my 
Aramintn, wliere is .shol- wlicns is shor’ 

“Wclcnine to Llanwaetur, wolcomo to ldanwa(*tur, and (k»t 
]»l»'ss lier ])r(<tly f.'«‘(‘,” said the old wgman, who followed Hetty 
'Williams out c»f the cottage. 

‘‘ llurs my granduiotluw, miss,” said nelly. 

“Very likely — but let me see my Araminta,” cried Angelina; 
“cruel woriiaft ! — Avliere is slie, I say 1” 

“Cot ple-'-s Imr! — (^oi pless lier pretty face,” repealed the old 
woman, ciinscving. • 

“jMj' giandiiiulliea* s as deaf as a ]>o.4, miss - (hm’t mind ’licr; 
slie can't tell liiglis well, put L cJn; who would y(m j)e plcused 
toliaveT’ 

“ In ]>Iaiu Knglisji, lluii^i— Urn lady who Jives in this e,ottage.” 
“Onr Jli.ss llod-fsl” * 

This odious Harm* of 1 lodges ^irovokcd .Angelina, w’ho was so 
used to call her fi’iTiid Araminta, that she had almost foigotleii 
her real name. 

“Oil, mi'-s!” continued Betty AViiyanis, “Miss I lodges ia 
gone to Brifctij^for a few days.” 

“ (ione 1 how unlucky ! My Araminta gone ! ” 

“But Miss Ibidges will lni pack on Tuesday; Mb'S IJodges 
did not (‘X])eet Imr till Thursday; ynit Inu’ ped is very well 
aired. Be pleased to walk in, and BII light Imr a cjlmlle, and 
get Iniy a niglihiap.” ^ * 

“lleigho! must T sleep again without seeing my ArainintrU 
AVell, ]jut 1 shall sleep in a cottage for the lirst time in my 
life- 

* “The swallow twittering from the etniw-huilt Hhod.” 

• * • V 

At this moment, Angelina, forgetting to stoop, liit Ijejself a'** 
violent blfAv as .«]ie was entering Angelina Bowr, the roof of 
which, was “ too'low for so lofty a licad.” A hcadacho 

came on which kept her awake the greatc.4 jjart of the night. 
In^he morning she set about to exjdore the f'ottago ; it was 
nothing like the .sfiecicg of elegant relinmient of which she had 
dra\m such a charming picture in her imagination. It consisted 
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of three small bcilchambcrs, which were more like what she 
used to call closets ; a parlour, the walls of which were in many 
places stained with damp ! and a kitchen, which smoked. The 
s(!anty moth-eaten furniture of the rooms was very diff(».rent 
from the luxury and elegance to wdiich Angel u.a liau been 
accustomed in the apartments of Lady Diair. Chilling worth. 
Coarse and ill-drosscd was the food wdiich Hetty Williams — 
unlike, oh, how unlike ! “the neat-lianded l^hillis^' — with groat 
bustle and awkwardness served up to her guest ; but Angelina 
was no epicure. TJie lir^U dinner whicli slgi aUf on wooden 
trenchers delighted her ; the second, tliinl, fourth, and fifth 
api>e{ir(;d less and less delcctahlc, so J.hat, hy the time liad 
boarded one week at her cottage, she was completely convinced 
that • 

“A scrip with herha ami fruit supplied, 

And watiii* frcuii the spring,” • 

though deliglitfiil to Ooldsmit^i\s hermit, are not (piite sq. satis* 
factory in actual practice as in poetic theory — at least to a young 
lady who had been habituated to all the luxuries of fashionable 
life. It 4vas in vain that our heroine rt*pt‘atiid — 

** Man wants but little here belo^i 

% 

she found, that even the w’ant of doublc-roliacd sugar, of 
green tea and ^Mcudia jofTee, was sensibly felt. Hour after 
hour and day after <lay jia'Rse^l 'witli Angelina in anxious 
expectation of h(U- Araminta^s return home, ifor time hung 
heavy ui)on^ her hands, for .she had no companion w'ith wliom 
she coidd converse ; and one odil volume of Kous.seau’s 
“ Kloise,” 'and a few -well-ihumhed Gorman ])lays, wore the 
only hooks which slus coidd lind in the house. Tliore was, 
according to Hetty AV ill iams’ report, “a vast siglit t»f books 
in a luess along Avith some tahlocloths hut Miss Hodges liad 
the ki‘-y of this pre.'\s in her pocket, Deprived of tlie pleasures 
both of reading and conversation, Angelina endeavoured to 
anv'^o howelf hy contemplating the l«'auties of Kjiiure. 
#*-riicro were some wild solitary w^alks in the neighbourhood of 
Angcdina Bower ; hut though our heroine Avas delighted Avith 
these, she Avanted in her rambles some kindred sixil to whom 
she might exclaim* — “ IToav charming is solitiuic ! ** The 
day after her arrival iu AVales, she Avrote a long letter vto 
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AraDiinta, which Betty Williams undertook to send by a careful 
lad, a particular friend of her own, who wouM -.hdivor it with- 
out fail into Miss Iiod<»es* own hands, aiul who \Yt)uhl t<i 

brin^^ ^ ansj^or by tlirco o’clock the next day. Tlic careful lad 
did not rctiyii ti^l four days afterwards and he Iheii co\ild i^ivi^ 
.110 account of Ins mission, except that ho had left the letter at 
UristoT, with a particular friend of his own, who would deliver 
it Avitlnmt fail into Miss Hod.^es’ own hands if hci cnuhl meet 
with her. The post seems to bo the last ex]»(‘dient which a 
heroine ever thinl^ of for the convo^iice of lier letters ; sn, that, 
if w'o ^vere to judt;e from the annals of rumaiiee, \\i\ should 
infallihly coiielude tluu’e Vas no such tiling as a ]»ost oiliest in 
Enj'land. thi tin*, sixth day of her abode at this eomforlless 
cotta.i;Mi, the possibility of sruidinj; a letter to Iwr friend by the 
j)ost occurred to An.tj;<4iina, and she actually diseovi*.n‘d that there 
was a ])o.st-olli(*.e at Cardilf. JJeforc she could n‘eeive Hn aiisw'**r 
to lliis epistle, a circurnstanci^ happoiu'd which made hi‘r 
detcrmiiio to abamloii lier present retreat. <hio evoninj; slic 
rambled nut to a coiisiderahlo distance fr(»r.i the coita;;(‘, and it 
W’as lone after sunset ere she reeollectcjd tliat it ivould he 
necessary to return homewards bedoro it ^uew dark. Slie. mis- 
took her way at hj^U, and follo\fin^C shrej) path down the sleep 
side of a mountain, she <Mme to a point at whit:h she ap])areut]y 
could neitlier advance nor rec(‘de. A stout Wehh farnicu, who 
was countin, i,' his sle ep in a (ielj at the top of th(! iiKnintaiii, 
hujipcijed "to 4ook <hnvii its steep side in sciareh of »me. of his 
flock that Ava.s missinj'. The farmer saw somethin;' white! at a 
distance hehnv him, hut tliere was a mist — it W'as*dusk in llm 
eveniii" ; and wdiother it w’ere a W'omaii or a slu'f‘j>, he eo\dd not 
be certain. Tn the hojie. that Angelina was bis lost slns-y, be, 
went# to lier a^rsisLance, and thouj'h opon a nearer vi«!W be was 
disappointed in fiiirlino that slio was a woman, ye,t he. liad tRe 
humanity to hold out his stick to her, and ln! helped her up by 
it, ^w'ith some difliculty. One of her slippers fell olf as sbe 
si-Kimbled up the. liill--there w'as n(» recovering it; hiu* other’ 
filijl^’icr, wliicli W’as of the thinnest kid leather, w as Tut thrTKjy^ 
by the stono.s ; licr silk stockings were soon staincfl with the bhuKh 
of her tender feet, and it^was with riial gratitude tliat she accepted 
the farmers offer to let her pass the night at his farm-house, 
■\^icli was within view. Angelina Bow'er w'as, according to his 
computation, about four miles distant, as w’cll as he could judge 
of the place she •meant by her description. She had unluckily 
foigotten that the common ntoe of it was Danwactur. At the 
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fannur’s house she was, at first, hospitably receivcil by a tight- 
looking woman; but she had not boon many minutes seated 
before she found herself tho object of much curiosity and 
suspicion. In ono comer of tho room, at a squall round table, 
witli a jug of ale befons liim, sat a man wlio Idoked like the 
j)icturo of a Welsh Sf|uirc. A candle hatl just* been lig!ite,d for 
his worship, for ho was a magistrate and a great man ih those 
parts: for ho could read the ne\vsj)aper, and his eo]nj)iin3^ was 
therefore always Wellcome to tho fanner, wlio loved to lioar the 
news; and the reader \va« paid for his trouble with good ale, 
which he loved even better than literature*. 

“ Wliat ne.ws, Mr. Evans ? ” said thb farnujr. 

“ What nows ! ” repejited Mr. Evans, looking up from his 
paper, with a sarcastic smile : “ Why, news that knight not ho 
altogether so agrc'cahle to the •whole of this good coin[)any ; so 
'tis best to keep it to ourselvtis.” 

“ Everything’s agiN'.eahle iodine, I’m sure,” said tho firmer, 
•‘ov<*rything’s agrtjeabh*. to me iii the w'ay of news.” 

“And hi me., not exeepting politics, which you gentlemen 
always think it so polite,” said aMrs. Evans, “to ki‘(‘p to your- 
Belv(!a; but you r<!eollect, Mr. Evans, I was use.d to |»<»Htics 
when I lived with my uncle at Cardiir; not having, llmiigli a 
farmer’s wife, always lived in the country, as you s(m‘, ma’am, 
nor being fpiite illiterate. Well, Mr. Evans, lot us have it. 
What news of the llccts?” 

Mr. Evans made ie> reply, l>ut pointed out a^iawage in tho 
iiowspapor to the farmer, who leant over his shmiMer, in vain 
eiideavouriiNg to spell and put it together. Ilis smart wile, 
whost^ curiosity was at least equal to her husband s, ran imme- 
<Uafoly to peep at the wonderful paragraph ; and she read aloud 
the hcginiiingof an advertisement: — 

“Su»i>ect0(l to have strayoil or elopoil from her friends or ndationa, 
a young latly, Hcoiningly not inoro than sixtecu years of age, dresHcd in 
wliite, with a straw hat ; blue cyos, light hair ” 

.oniigoliiia coloured so deeply whilst this was reading, and the 
‘descrijition so exactly suited with her ajipoarance, that tho 
farmer’vS wife slopped short ; the farmer fixed his eyes upon Imr ; 
and Mr. Evans cleared his throat s»*veval times ''with much 
significance. A general silence ensued : at last tho three heads 
nodtied to ono another across tho round table, tho fartiier 
whistloil and walked out of the room; his wife fidgeted at a 
buficti in which she began to anange some cups and saucers ; 
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and after a few miiiuies she followed Ikt hiisKind. Angelina ’ 
took up the newspaper to ixjad tlie reiiiaiiuler of the advertisement 
Slie could not doubt that it was meant for her, when sin* saw 
tliat it was dated the very day of her arrival at tlie inn at t arditV, 
and signed the landlady of the inn, Mrs. Iloel. Mr. Kvans 
swallowed tlie rftnainder of his ale, aiul tlicu addressed Angelina 
in thc*o words : — 

“Young laiiy, it is plain to see yon know where tlie eap his : 
now, if you’ll take niy advha*, you’ll not make llui m.ileli yon 
have in y<Mir eyof for though a Joril*» son, he is a grest g.imhler. 
1 tliiied with one tliat has dined with him not long ago. My son, 
who has a living near Ilri.^tol, knows a great deal more about you 
than youM think ; and ’tis my advie*'. to y'ou --which 1 wouldn’t 
be at the troftble of giving if you wme not as juetty as you are - 
to go back to your jelalions, for he’ll m‘.vt‘r marry you ; ami 
marriage, to be sure, is your object. J have no more tft say, but 
only this: I shall tliink it my duty, as a magistrate, to Jet your 
frieiufs know as soon as possible wliero you are, coming under 
my cognizance as you do ; for a vagabond, in the eye of the Jaw, 
is a jKjrson ” • * • 

Angelina had not patience to listen to any Tuore of this sjieecdi ; 
she interrupted M«r. Kvaus witk a look of indignation, assureil 
him tliat ho was perfectly unjiibdligihlo to he?*, ami walked rmt 
of tlic room with gn at dignity. Her dignity made no imj>ressi(m 
upon the. fanner m* his wife, wlu^ nov.^ repented Jiaving idfered 
her a nighV’s ^»dging in their hoime : in the morning they were 
as eager to get rid ijf her a.s she was im])atient to depart. Mr. 
Evans iiisisteil upon seeing her safe home, evidefltly for the 
purpose of discovering precisely where she lived. Ar^^elina saAV 
that slie could no longer remain undisturbed in her retreat,^and 
<letei'miiied to set out immediately in (jucst of Ikt unknow^i 
friend at Bristol. Betty William.s, wlio had a strong dc'^ire to 
have a jaunt to Bristol — a town >vhic)i she had never seen hut 
once in her life — oETcred to altered Miss AV^■l^wiek, assuring )icr 
that she perhictly well knew th-' house where Mj's IIoiWh 
alwa^'s lociged. Her offer was accepted; and what advenH»{(a 
our heroine met with in Bristol, and what dilliimlties slio 
encountered before she discovered her Araminta, will bo seeu in 
the next c^J^ter. ' 
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Angelina went by water from Cardiff to TjrisJpl : tlx? water 
was rather rough; and as she was unused the, mot ion of a 
vessel, she was both frightened and sick. Slio spent some hour'' 
very disagreeably, and Avithont even tlio sense of acting like a 
heroine to support lier spirits. It was late in the evening before 
she arrived at the end of her voyage; she Avas Ijyided on the 
quay at Bristol. No hac.Uney coach Avas to TjTj had, and she Avas 
obliged to walk to the Bush. To find herself in the midst of a 
bustling vulgar crowd, by Avhom she Avas unknoAvn, but not 
unnoticed, Avas new to Miss WarAvick. Whilst ^he Avas Avith 
Lady Liana Chilli iigworth, she had always been used to see 
crowds make Avay for her ; she AA’^as noAv stirprised to feel liorsclf 
j<istled in the. streets by passengers Avho Avcrc all full of their oavu 
allairs, hurrying dilferent Avay^, in pursuit of objects Avbieh pro- 
bably seemed to them as important as the scuirch for an unknown 
friend ap[)oared to Angelina. . 

Betty Wllijiins* frieiuVs fruuid, the careful lad Avho Avas to 
deliver the letter to Miss Hodges, Avas a Availer at the Bush. 
Upon inquiry it Avas found that ho had t^jtally forgotten his 
])romLsc ; Angelina’s letter Avas, aft(*.r much search, found in a 
bottle-drainer, so much stained Avitli port-Avine that it Avas 
illegible. The man answered Avith the most provoking non- 
ehalanre, Avheii Angelina rcproaclietl him for his«caiblcssiicss, — 
“ that indeed no such person as Miss Hodges Avas to bo found ; 
that noboify ho could meet Aviih had ever heard the name.” 
They whv are extremely enthusiastic suffer continually from the 
tote.l iiulilfenMici* of others to their feelings ; and young people 
^an scarcely conceive tlie’cxtciit of this inditfcrenco until they 
liaA^e seen something of the Avorld. Seeing the Avorld does not 
aJLimya mean seeing a eevtaiii std of company in London. 

Angelina, the morning after her arrival at the Bush, took a 
h.jpkncy qoach, and left the care of directing the cuachni.an to 
pjlietty Williams, avIio professed to liaA^e a perfect knoAvledge of 
Bristol Betty desired the man to drive to the drawbridge ; and 
at the sound of the avoi\1 dvuAv bridge various associations of 
ideas Avith the drawbridges of ancient times Avore called up in 
Miss WarAvick’s imagination. Hoav dilferent was the reality fj^m 
her castles in the air. She Avas roused from her reverie by^ the 
voices of Betty Williams and the coachman. ' 

AVhore will I drive ye to, I' ask you f ” said the coachman, 
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who was an Irishman. “ WiU I stand all day upon the draw- 
bridge, stopping the passage ? ” 

» “ Trivo on a step, and I will got out and sco aj^oiit mo,” said 
Betty ; “I know the look of the house as well as I know any- 
thing.”# ^ 

Betty got^out^of the coach and walked up and down the 
''treet, Jooking at the houses like one bowikhnvd. 

“ Bad luck to you for a Welshwoman as you are ! ” oxelaiiued 
the coachman, jumping down from his box. “ Will 1 lave the 
young lady Si^aiiding in the street ajl day alone, for you to bo 
making a fool tins way of us both! Sorrow take me now if 
I do ! ”• . 

“Pless us, pe not in a pet or a pucker, or how shall I recol- 
lect anypudy^or anything. Good! cood ! Stand you there 
while I just say over my alphapet : a, p, c, t, c, f, g, h, i, j, k, 

1, m, n, o, b. It was some name which pegins witli P^nd ents 
with a I pediove.” 

“ Here’s a pretty direction, upow my troth : some name which 
liegins 'with a P and ends with a f,” cried tho coachman ; and 
after ho had uttered half n score of Hibernian execrations upon 
the Welshwoman’s folly, he, with much good-nature, wont along 
with her to read the names on tho street-doors. “ Here’s a name, 
now, that’s tho very tiling for you ; here’s Piishit, now. Was 
tho name Piishit? ricolJict yourself, my good girl; was that 
your name 1 ” ^ 

“Pusliit ! O yes, I am sure and* pelievo it wa.s Pushit; Mrs. 
Pushit’s house, 4^ristol, where our Miss Hodges lodges always.” 

‘‘Mrs. Pushit ! but this is quite another man ! I t^l you this 
is Sir John. Faith, now wo are in luck ! ” continued tho coach- 
man ; “ here’s anotlier /'just at hand ; hero’s Mrs. Puffit : sure, 
she begins Avith a P and ends with a f, and is a milliner into tho 
bargaiuP^ so, sure enough. I’ll engage the young lady lodges hero.* 
Puflit, hey^ ricollict now, and don’t be looking as if you’d just 
been pulled out of your sleep, and had never been in a Christian 
-town before now.” 

“Ple.ss uj! Cot pless us!” said the Welsh girl, who w^|3 
quite overpowered hy the Irishman’s flow of Avord.s ; and «h^^ 
was on the point of having recourse, in her own defence, to her 
native tongue^ in Avhich she could have matched either male or 
female in fli^ncy ; but, to Angelina’s great relief, the dialogue 
beti|^n the coachman and Betty Williams ceased. The coach- 
man drew up to Mrs. Puffit’s; but as there was a handsome 
caniage at the doo^ Miss War^j^ick was obliged to wait in her 
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hackncy-^^oach Bome time longer. The handsome carrij^ge be- 
longed to Lady Frances Somerset. liy one of those extraordin- 
ary coincidences which sometimes occur in real life, but which 
arc scarcedy believed to be natural when they are related in 
books, Miss Warwick happened to come to this slw p at tXc very 
moment wlien the persons she most wished to 4 |i-void were there. 
Whilst the dialogue between Hetty Williams and the hackney 
coachman was passing, l^twly Diana Chilling worth .and Miss 
Hurrage were seated in Mrs. Puffit's shop: Indy Diana w-as 
extremely busy bargJiining^with the milliner; foi>thoiigh rich, 
and a woman of (juality, her ladyship piqued herself uiwn 
making the cheapest hargains in the world. *■ 

“ Your la'ship did not look at this eight and -twenty shilling 
lace,” said Mrs. Puftit, “'tis positively the cheapest thing your 
la’shij) (^ver saw. .Iessi(i! the laces in the little blue bandlK^x. 
Quick ! ^or my Lady l)i— Quick !” * 

“Hut it is out of my powc,r to stay to look at anything more 
now,” said Lady Diana; “abd yet,” whispered she Miss 
Hurrage, “when one docs go out a shop[>ing, one certaitily likes 
to brings home a bargain.” • 

“Certainly; but Hristors not the place* for bargains,” said 
MissHurrago; “you will find^iothing tolc;;*aMc, 1 assure you, 
my dear Lady Di, at Hristol.” • 

“ AVell, my dear,” said her huiyship, “ were you ever at 
Hristol behue? How cremes it that I never heard that you were 
at Bristol Ixdoro? Whore were you, child?” 

“-At tlie Wells- -at the Wells, mabm,” replicA Miss Hurrage, 
and she Uirneil j)alo and red in the space of a few seconds ; but 
Lady l)iana, wlio was very near-sightetl, >vas lidding her h(‘ad so 
cl^^se to the blue bandbox full of lace, that she could not see the 
changes in lior eomjianion\s countenance. The fact wa.s, that 
TMiss Hurragi? was born and bnnl in Bristol, where s^lie had 
several relations who wore not in high life, and by whom she 
consequently dreaded to bo claimed. When she? first met Lady 
Diana Chillingworth at Huxton, she had jKissed herself upqn hc^ 
one oY the BurragesS of Dorsetshire ; and she knew ^lat if 
her ladyship was to di.seovi'r the truth, she would cast her off 
with horror. For this reason, she h.ad done everything in her 
power to prevent Lady Di from comrtig to Clifton< and for thw 
reason she now endeavoured to persuade lier that ifothing toler- 
able could he met with at Bristol. ^ 

“ I am afraid, Lady Di, you will be la^ at Lady Mary’s,* 
said she. ? 
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' Look at this laoo, child, and give mo yonr opinion ; eight- 
inci-twenty shillings, Mrs. Pnffit, did yon say ? 

“ hlight-and-twenty, my lady ; and I lose, by ovory yard I sell 
at that price. Ma'am, you see," said Mrs. appealing to 

Miss Barrage, 'tis real Valenciennes, you see ? ” 

“I see 'tis norAi dear," said Miss Burrago ; then in a whisper 
to Lady Di, she added, — “At Miss Trenthains, at Uio AVella, 
your ladyship will meet with such bargains.” 

Mrs. Pudit put her lace upon the alabaster m*ck of the largo 
doll which stbod iit the middle of ht;** shop. “ ( )nly look, my 
lady — only see, iim'am, how beautiful becoming ’tis to the neck, 
anil sets* off a dress so, you*know, ma'am. And (turning to Miss 
Burrago) cight-and-twonty, you know, ma'am, i.s really notliing 
for any lace veil'd wear, but more particularly for real Valen- 
ciennes, which can scjyce bo had real for lovo or moiii^y sinco 
the Fr»uich Rovorluiion. Real Valencimines I —and will H'ear and 
wa.'^li, yid wash and Avear (not ih^t your ladyship inimis that) 
for ever and ever, and is such a bargain, and so becoming to the 
neck, especially to ladies of your la'ship s complexion." 

“Well, I prot('st*l heireve, Burrage. — I don't know what to 
say, my dear — licy 1 " 

“I'm told,” whisjK?n*d Mi-ss Iktrrage, “that Miss Trenthain's 
to have a lace-iaflle at tli(3 Wells, next week.” 

“A raffle!” cried J^dy Di, turning her back irainedintely 
uj)oii the doll and tlie lace. ^ ^ 

“Well,”wic^ Mrs. Puffit, “instead of eight, say seven -and- 
twenty shillings, Miss Burrage, for old acipmiiitanco .‘-ake.” 

“Old acquaintance!" exclaimed Miss Burrago; •‘Ja! Mr.s. 
Puffit, 1 don’t remember ever being twice in your shop all tho 
time I was at the. Wells before." ^ 

“No^ ma’am," replied Mrs. Puffit, with a malicious smile, 
“but wdicn you wam living on Saint Augu.‘<tin’s Back." * 

“ Saint Augustin'.s Back, my dear ? " exclaimed Lady 1 hana 
Chill ingworth, with a look of horror and amazement. 

Miss liurragc, laying down a bank-note on the counter, iiiado 
a qnidlt and^xpressivc sign to tho milliner to hold her tongue.";^ 
“Dear Mrs. Puffit," cried she, “you certainly mistak«*. me for 
some other strango person. Lady Di, now I look at it with my 
glass, thib l^p^ is very line, I must agree with you, and not dear 
by any means for real Valenciennes. Cut me off three yards of 
this%LCO ; I protest there's no withstanding it, I^y Di.” 

“Three yards aU eight-and-twenty. Here Jessie,” said Mrs. 
PuflSt. “I beg youi pardon, na'am, for my austake; I sup- 
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posed it was somo other lady of the same name ; there are so 
many BuiTafjes. Only three yards did you say, ma’am ? ” 

“ Nay, I don’t care if you give mo four. I’m of the Burrages 
of Dorsetshire.” 

“A very good family, those Burrages of Doraatsliiref as any 
in England,” said Lady I)i. “And put up tvftlve^ards of this 
for me, Mrs. Puffit.” • • 

“ Twelve at eight-aiid twenty, — yes, my lady : very much 
obliged to your ladyship ; iniicli obliged to you, Miss Burrage. 
Here, Jessi*', tins to My Jfidy Di Cliillingw(jrth’s niarriage.” 

Jessie calhul at the sliop <loor in a shrill voice to a black ser- 
vant of Lady 'Eranccs Somerset’s — “Mr. Hector! Mr. •Hector! 
Sir, pray put this j)arccl into the carriage for Lady Di Chilling- 
worth.” • 

Angelina, who was waiting in her hackney-coach, started; 
she cou^l scarcely believe that she heard* the name riglitly ; but 
an instant afterwards the voice of Lady Diana struck her car, 
and she sank back in groat llgitation. However, neither Miss 
Burrage. nor T^dy Di saw her ; they got into their carriage and 
drove jfcway. • ^ 

Angelina was so much alarmed, that she could scarcely believe 
that the diingcr wius past, when she saw, the carriage at the 
farthest end of the street. • 

“Wouldn’t you be pleased to ’light, ma'am,” said Jessie. 
“We don’t bring thingi; to the door.” 

“ Who have we here ? ” cried ^Irs. PufTit. “ Who have we 
herol” • 

“Only^oine folks out of a hack that was kept waiting, and 
couldn’t^draw up whilst my Lidy Di’s carriage was at the door,” 
s^d Jessie. 

^ “A gocul im’tty girl the foremost,” said Mrs. Puffit. “ But, in 
the name of w»mder, wliat’a that odd lish coming hehindMierl” 
“A (pieer-Iookiiig ])air, in good truth ! ” said Jessie. 

Angelina seated herself, and gave a deep sigh. “ Ribbons, if 
you please, ma'am,” s;iid she to Mrs. Puffit. “ I must,” thought 
,3lie, “asTi for something, ln?foro I ask for my Arammta.” 

“ Riblxins— yes, ma'am ; what sort? Keep an eye upon the 
glass,” whispered the milliner to her shop girl, as she stooped 
behind the counter for a drawer of ribbons : “ I cep an eye on 
the glass, Jessie,— -a girl of the town, I take it. What colour, 
ma’am ? ^ 

“Blue, * cerulean blue.’ Here, child,” sa^id Angelina, turning 
to Betty Williams, “here’s a ribbon for you.” 
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Betty Williams did not hear her, for Betty was fascinated by 
the eyes of the great doll opposite to which she stood fixed. 

‘ “ liOrd, what a fine lady ! and how hur stares at Betty 
Williams ! ” thought she, “ I wish hur would take her eyes off 
mo.” • « 

“Betty! Bett]^ Williams! a ribbon for you,” cried Angelina, 
In a loijder tone. 

Betty started. “Miss! a ribbon!” She ran forward, and, 
in pushing by the doll threw it backwards; IVlra. I’ullit caught 
it in her arrns, and Betty stopping ^lort, ciirtsyeil, and said to 
the doll — “ Peg pardon, miss ; peg paAlon, miss ; tit I hurt you ? 
peg pardon. Plcss us! a toll, and no woman, 1 teclare.” 

The milliner and Jessie now bui'st into uncontrollable, and as 
Angelina fcaved, “ uuextinguishablo laughter.” Nothing is so 
distressing to a sentimental heroine as ridicule. Miss Warwick 
perceived that she ha<! her share of that which Betty ^Villiaius 
excited, and she, who imagined lienself to be (‘apable of “ coni- 
batingf in all its Proteus forms, #he system of social slavery,” 
was unable to withstand the laughter of a milliner and her 
apprentice. • 

“J.)o you pleaso'to want anything else, ma^ara?” sifid Mrs. 
Pufiit, in a saucy tone, — “ Kouge, perhaps 1” 

“I wish to knov^ madam,” said Angelina, “whether a lady of 
the name of Hodges does not lodge here?” 

“A lady of the name of Hodges ?j-uo, ma’am; Pm very 
particular about lodgers ; no sucdi lady over lodged with me. 
Jes.«ic 1 to tlio^loor, ijuick ! Lady Mary Tas.sclton’s carriage.” 

Angelina hastily rose and departed. Whilst Jessyi ran to the 
door, and whilst Mrs. Puflit’s attention was fixed ufioii Lady 
Mary Tasselton’s carriage, Betty Williams twitclicd fram off the 
doll’s shoulilers the remainder of the piece of Valenciennes ♦ace 
which*had been left there. “Since hur’s only wood, Pll make 
free,” said she to her.self, and she carried off the lace unobserved. 

Angelina’s impatience to find her Araminta was incieased hy 
the dread of meeting Lady Di Chillingwortli in every carriage 
that j)assc(], and in every shop where she might ca!4 At 
next house at which the coachman stopped, the words 
Plaits relict of Jonas Plait, chfUiSHmowjer, wore written in largo 
letters overjbhe shop-door. Angelina thought slie was in no 
danger of fiieeting her ladyship here, and she alighted. There 
w'a^no one in the shop but a child of seven years old ; he could 
not understand well what Angelina or Betty .sai<l, hut ho ran to 
call his aunt, Dtnah Plait at dinner, and when the child 
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opened the door of the parlour, there came forth such a savoury 
smell, that Betty Williams, who was extremely hungry, could 
not forbear putting her head in to see what was upon the 
table. 

** Bless hur ! heggs and paeon and toasted cheese. C%t pless 
hur ! '* exclaimed Betty. • • 

“Aunt Dinah,” said the child, “here are two women in sonij 
gi'eat distress, they told me, and astray and hungry.” 

“Ill some great di.stres.v, and sistray and hungry — then let 
them in here, child, this minute.” • 

There was .seated at a sjnall table, in a perfectly neat parlour, 
a Quaker, whoso benevolont countenajice charmed Angoiina the 
moment she entered the room. 

“ Vanloii this intrusion,” .said she. • 

“ Fritmd, though art welcome,” said Dinah Plait, and her looks 
said .so more expressively than her words.* An elderly man rose, 
and leaving tlie cork-sere.w in the half-drawn cork of a bottle of 
eider, Im sot a chair for Angelina, and witlidrew to the '\#indow. 

“ lie sesit(‘d and eat, for verily thou seomest to bo hungry,” 
said Mr.s, IM.ait to Hetty Williams, wlio instantly obeyed, and 
began t(^ eat like one iliat had been Imlf fainishod. 

“And now, friend, thy busijiess, thy tlistrcss, — what is itt” 
said Dinah, turning to Angelina ; “so yomlg to have son’ows.” 

“ r had host to take myself away,” said the elderly gentleman, 
who stood at the windo^v — “I had host take myself away, for 
miss may not like to speak U*forc me, tho’ she might, for that 
matter.” • 

“ Where^is the gentbunau going?” said Miss Warwick; “1 
have but <ine short quo.stion to ask, and 1 liave nothing to say 
that neei^l* ” 

^ 1 dare say, young lady, you can have nothing to say that 
you need 1 h 5 ashametl of, enly ]M'ople in distress don’t like so 
well to .speak before third folks, 1 <juesit — though, to say the 
tmth, I have never known by my o\vj\ experieuee what it was 
to bo in much distress since I came into this world ; but I .hopOi/ 
lorn not tfio more hard-hearted for that, for 1 can gAiess, T say, 
’'^i^tty well, how tlioso in distress feel when they come to speak. 
Do as you would bo done by, is my maxim,' till I can find a 
better ; so I take myself away, leaving my better part behind me, 
if it will bo of any .service to you, madam.” • 

As lie pas.scd by Miss Warwick, ho dropped his purse iiitqjntt 
lap, and he was gone before she could recover her surprise. 

“Sir! — madam 1” cried she, jising hastily, “here has been 
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•ome strange mistake— I am not a beggiir — I am much, very 
miu-li obliged to you, but 

' “Nay, keep it friend, keep i^”said Dinah I’Jait, pressing tlio 
purse upon Angelina. “John : rker is a.s rich as a Jew, and as 
geiu-ofis as j^prince. Keep it, friend, and you'll oblige both him 
and jue — 'rts di#igerous in tliis world for one bo young and so 
*^)retty#us you are to be in (jnat f/is/ress, so be not proud.*’ 

“1 am not proud,” said Mis.s Warwick, tlrawing lier purso 
from her pocket; “ Imt my di.stress i.s not of a i»eciiniary nature. 
Convimn* y«ursi‘4 - I am in distff^'ss only for a friiMul, an 
unlninii'u fiirud.” 

“'Dflu'hed in h<‘r liraiii^ I doubt!” tbouglit Dinah. 

“(.'n.it ale >” exclaimed Betty Williams. “Coot heggs and 
paeon ! ’’ 

“ Does a lady of tlio name of Araminta — Mi.ss Hodges, I 
mean, lodge here?” said AIis.s Warwick. • 

“Friend, I ilo not let lodgings; and I know of no such person 
as Mils Jlodge.s.” • 

“ Well, i swear hur name, the coachman told me, did pegin 
with a I\ and emt ^ith le cried Betty Williams, would 
never hav(5 let him knock at hur tcHjr.” 

“O, my Araminta! my Aiguninla!” exclaimed Angelina, 
turning up her eyt*s towards heaven, “when, oh, when shall 1 
lind thee ? I am the most unfortunate person upon eartli.” 

“ IJad not hur j)etti*,r eat a hegg and if pit of paeon liero's one 
pit left,” sajd lietty ; “ hur mu.stlje hungry, fi>r ’lis two oVlock 
past, and we jlVeak faste<l at nine '-hur must be hungry.” Ainl 
Betty pressed Ijer to try the paam ; but Angelina |^it it away, 
or, in the f>roper styhi, motioned the bacon from b«ir. ^ 

“1 am in no want of food,” cried she, rising; “ha|>py yiey 
who have no conception of any but corporeal suirerings. hare- 
well, Aaflain ! may the sensibility of wdiich your countenance is 
so .strongly expre.s.'^ivo never be a source of misery to you ! ” and 
with tliat depth of sigh which suited the close of such a speecJi, 
Angelina withdrew. 

“if I could but have felt her pulse,” said Dinali Pfiit h) hcr-^ 
self, “T could have prescribed something that maybe would have 
done her good, poor distracted thing I Now it was well done of 
Jolin Barker to leave this purse for her — but bow is tJjis, poor 
thing ! she Is not fit to be trusted with money; here she has left 
her^wn purse full of guineas.” 

Dinali ran imn^pdiately to the house -door, in liopes of being 
able to cateh Angelina; but Uio coach had turned down into 
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another street and was out of sight. Mrs. Plait sent for her 
eonstant counsellor, John Barker, to deliberate on the means of 
returning the purse. It should be mentioned, to the credit of 
Dinah’s benevolence, that at the moment when she wa| inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Betty Williams and AnjJelina, she was 
hearing the most flattering things from a per^n who was not 
ilisagreeable to her — her friend, John Barker, was a rich iiosier, 
who had retired from business, and who, without any ostenta- 
Uon, had a great deal of real feeling and generosity. But the 
lastidious taste of fine or ^tmti mental reader# will *pi*obably be 
iisgusted by our talking of the feelings and generosity of a 
irysalter and a cheesemonger’s widoV. It belongs only to a 
certain class of people to indulge in the luxury of sentiment ; 
we shall follow our heroine, therefore, who, both ffom her birth 
und education, is properly qualified to hav^ “exquisite feelings.” 

The iiflxt house at which Angelina stopped to search for her 
amiable Araniinta, was at Mrs. yoreti’s academy for young ladies. 

“ Yes, ma’am, Miss Hodges is h(u*e. Pray walk into this room, 
and you shall sec the young lady immediately.” Angelina burst 
into thtstroom instantly, exclaiming — * • 

“ O, my Araininia ! have I found you at last ! ” 

She stopped short, a little cofi founded at ijiuling herself in a 
large room full of young ladies who were dancing reels, and who 
all stood still at one and the same instant, and lixed their eyes 
upon her, struck with aStoius\jmont at her theatrical entree and 
exclamation. ^ • 

“ Miss Hodges ! ” sahl Mrs. Porc'lt ; and a little girl of seven 
years old e!lmo forward. “ Here, ma’am,” said Mrs. Porett to 
Angelin hero is Miss Hodges.” 

‘iNot my Miss Hodges? ni»t my Araniinta ! alas ! ” 

^ “No, ma’am,” said the little girl, “1 am only lAjtty Hqjlges.” 
Several of her compauiona now began to titt«ir. 

“These girls,” said Angelina to herself, “trke mo for a fool;” 
, and turning to Mrs. Porett, sho apologizeil for the trouble she had 
given, in |j)nguago as little romantic us sho could condescend to 

“ Tid you bit mo, miss, wait in the coach or the bassage?” cried 
Betty Williams, forcing her way in at the door, so as almost to 
push down the dancing-master, who stood with his^back to it. 
Betty stared round, and dropped curtsy after curtsy, whilst the 
young ladies laughed and whispered, and whispered and laugh€d ; 
and the words “ odd — vulgar — strange — wha is she ? — what is 
• she t ” reached Miss Warwick. ^ 
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“ This Welsh girl,” thought she, “ is my torment. Wherever 
‘I go, she makes me share the ridicule of her folly.” 

Clara Hope, one of the young ladies, saw and pitied Angt‘lina’s 
confusjjiui, ^ 

“Gif ov^, aii’ ye have any gude-natiiro- gif over your 
cwhispering and Piughing,” said Clara, to her coinpiinioiis ; “ken 
yc not yo make her so bashful, shoM fain hide her face wi her 
twa liands.” 

Hut it ^\yls in vain that the good natiired Clara llojie 
remonstrated ; ln?t com[)anions could not forbear tittering, as 
Betty WilliJiras, upon Miss Warwick's laying the blame of tlie 
mistake on her, repli(Ml, in her strong Welsh acctuit — 

“1 "will swfar almost the name was Porett or l^lait wliere our 
Miss Hodges tid always lodge in l*ristol. Porett or Plait, or 
Ihiflit, or some of liur names that pekiu with a I* and cut with a 

Angelina, (piile overpowered^ shrunk back as Betty bSwled out 
lier vindication, and she was yct^ore confused when Monsieur 
Kiehelet, the dancing-master, at this unlucky instant, came up to 
lier, and, with an elegant^ bow, said, “It is not dillicult to see by 
Jier air, that mademoiselle dances superiorly, MaditiToisello, 
vould she do me de plaisir — de honneur to dance one minuet 

“Oh, if she woijd but danced” whispered some of tlio group 
of young ladies. 

“Kxca.se me, sir,” said Miss Warwiejf. 

“Not a minuet! — den a miimet de la cour, or cotillon, or 
contrcdaiis^, or n;el ; vatever mademoiselle please will do us 
honneur.” 

Angelina, with a mixture of impatience and confusion, repeated, 
“Excuse me, sir — I am going — I iiitemipt — I beg L may not 
inteiTupt.” • 

“iWcoot morrow to you all, creat and small,” said Bett^ 
Williams, curtsying awkwardly at the door as she went out 
before Miss Warwick. 

The young ladies were now diverted so much beyond the , 
bounds of jdccorum, that Mrs. Porett was obliged U^call them 
to order. ' 

“ Oh, my Araminta, what scenes have I gone tli rough, to what 
derision hay^ I exposed myself, for your sake I ” said our heroine 
to herself. • 

^ust as she was leaving the dancing-room, she was stopped 
short by Betty Williams, who, with a face of terror, exclaimed, 
“'tis a poy in thff hall, that I tore not p)as6 for my lifes ; he has 
a pasket full of pees in his ha^d, and I cannot apide pees, ever 
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since one tay when I was a chilt, and was stung on the nose by 
a pee. The poy in the hall has a pasketful of pees, niaW,” 
said Betty, with an imploring accent, to Mrs. Porett. 

“A basketful of bees!” s<iul Mrs. Porett, laughing, “Oh, 
you are mistaken ; I know what the boy has iirhis basket, — 
they are only flowers, they are not bees ; you^hny safely go by 
them.” 

“Put I saw pees with my own eyes,” persisted Betty. 

“Only a basketful of the bee orchis, which I com missioned a 
little boy to bring froiu*St. Vincent’s rotks for my young 
botanists,” said Mrs. Porett to Angelina ; “ you know, the flower 
is so like a bje, that at first sight yoil might easily mistake it.” 
Mrs. Porett, to convince Betty Williams that she had no cause 
for fear, went on before lier into the hall ; but Bo*lty still hung 
buck, crying, — , 

“ J t is^ j)asketfid of pees ! T saw the pees witli my own eyes.” 
The noise she made i^xeited^tho curiosity of the young ladies 
in the dancing-room ; tliey looked out to see what was the matter. 

“Oh, ’tis the wee wee Freneli prisoner-boy, with the bee 
orcliisciwfor us, — there, 1 see him staiindinj;^ in the hall,” cried 
Clara Hope ; and instantly she ran, followed by several of her 
companions, into the hall. • ^ 

“ You see that they are not bees,” said Mrs. Porett to Betty 
Williams, as she took several of the flowers in her baud. Betty, 
half convince.d, yet half^frait^ m(»ved a few steps into the hall. 

“ You have no cause for dread,” said Clara Hoj^ ; •“ poor boy, 
he has naught in his basket that can hurt anybody.” 

Betty Wttliam’s heavy foot was Jiow set upon tlie train of 
Clara’s go^vn, and, as the young lady sprang forwards, her gown, 
wh^h was of thin muslin, vras torn so as to excite the 
coiumisoration of all her young companions. r 

“ WJiat a terrible rout ! —and her best gown 1 ” said they. 
“ Poor Clam lloiw?. ! ’’ 

“ Pless us ! peg panlon, miss ” cried the awkward, terrified 
* I^tty, “ p£g pardon, miss I ” * ‘ 

Pardon’s granted,” said Clara ; and whilst her Companions 
stretched out her train, deploring the length and breadth of her 
misfortune, she w^ent on speaking to the little French boy. 
“Poor W'ce boy ! ’tis a sad thing to be in a strangd^eountry, far 
away from one’s ano ane kin and happy liame, — poor wee thing ! ” 
said she, slipping some money into his hand. ^ 

“ Wliat a heavenly countenance ! ” ihoughC Angelina, as she 
Ipoked at Clara Hope ; “ O that my Araminta may resemble her I* 
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**Plait-iU take vat you vant, — tank you,” said the little boy, 
offering to Clara Hope hU basket of ffuwers, and a small box of 
trinkets >vhich he held in his hand. 

“ Here’s a many pretty toys — wholl buy I ” cried Clara, 
turnii% to bar companions. 

The youflg ladies crowded round the l>ox and the basket. 

“la he in distress!” said Angelina; “]>oihaps 1 can be of 
some use to him ! ” and she put her hand into her i>ocket to feed 
for Jicr purse. 

“ lie is a*\H*ry honest, iiidustrioui^yttle boy,” sai<l Mrs. Porett, 

“ and he supports liis parents by his active ingenuity.” 

“ Afld, I^mia, is your father sick still!” continued Clam Hoiks 
to the pour boy. 

“ JJu‘7i mitkide ! hien malade I very sick ! very sick ! ”’said lie. 
The uiiatlected language of real feeling and honevoliuico is 
easily muhirstood, aral is never ridiculous; even in tfle hit^kcn 
Proiieh of little Louis, and tlie broad Scutch tone of Clara, it 
W'as l^lli inlclligiljl(* and agreealfle. 

Angelina had been for some time past feeling in her pockets 
for her lairsc, , * ✓ 

“ ’Tis gone — certainly gone ! ” she exclaimed. “ I’ve lost it I 
lost my juirso I Betty, do yon know anytlnng of it! I had it 
at Mrs. Plait’s! \Vhat shall I do for this pour little fellow! 
This trinket is of gold ! ” said she,, taking from her neck a 
locket — “ Here, my little fellow, 1 lra\^o no money to give you, 
take this— juaj', you must, indeed.” 

“Tanka! tanka! bread for ray poor fader! py ! joy! — too 
mucli joy ! — too much ! ” • 

“ You sec, you were wrong to laugh at her,” wdiispprf*d Clara 
Hope to her companions ; “ I liked her lukes from the fiist^’ 
Natural feeling at this moment so entirely occupied and satis- 
fied Angelina, that she foigot her sensibility for her unknown 
friend ; and it was not till one of the children observe<l tin? lock 
of hair in her locket that she remembered her accustomed cant of — ^ 
“Oi^, my Araminta! my amiable Araminial co^ld I part 
witl^ that hair more precious than gold ! ” • 

“Pless us !” said Betty, “put if she has lost her piir.«e, who* 
shall f>ay for the coach, and what will pecome of our tinners ! ” 
Angelina silenced Betty Williams with peremptory dignity. 
Mrs. Porett, who was a good and sensible woman, and who 
)[ia4 been interested for our heroine by her gowl-nature to the 
little French boy,^ollowed Miss Warwick os she left the room. 

** Monsieur Bichelet,” said she, '* 1 have a lew words to say to 
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this young lady,” and Mrs. Porett opened the door of a little 
study. **I^t me detain you, but for a few moments,” said she. 

“ You have nothing to fear from any impertinent curiosity on 
my part; but perhaps I may be of some assistance tc^ you.” 
Miss Warwick could not refuse to be detained a fd?r, minutes by 
so friendly a voice. 

** Madam, you have mentioned the name of Aramiiita Several 
times since you came into this house,” saiil Mrs. Porett, with 
something of cmbarras.snient in her manner, for slic was afraid of 
appearing impertinent. “ I Vnow, or at least 1* knew, a lady who 
writes under that iiariie, and who.so real name is Ibwlges." 

“Oh, a tliousiiml, thousand thanks 1” cried Angelina; “tell 
me whore can 1 find her ? ” 

“Are you ac»|uaintod with horl You seem to tnj a stranger, 
young lady, in liriston Are you acquainted with Miss Hodges’s 
whoh hiAory ? ” 

“ Yes, her whola history ; <|very feeling of her soul ; ,,every 
thought of her mind,” cried Angcdina with enthusiasm ; “ we 
have correspondtjd for two years pa.st.” 

Mrs.*Porett sinileil : “It is not always possible,” said she, “ to 
judge of ladies by their letters ; I am not inclined to believe 
above half of what the world ^lys, accordin,g to Lord Chestcr- 
iield’s allowance for scandalous stories ; but it may be necessary 

to warn you, as you seem very young, that ” 

“Madam,” cried Aiij^clina, “young as I am, I know that 
superior genius and virtue are the inevitable obj^ts*of scandal. 
It is in vain to detain me farther.” 

“ I am tVuly sorry for it,” said Mrs. Porett ; “ but, perhaps, 

you will qllow me to tell you that ” 

‘iNo, not a word ; not a word more will I hear,” cried our 
heroine ; and she hurried out of the house, and threw herself 
int<» the coach. Mrs, Porett contrived, however, to make 
Betty Williams hear, that the most probable means of gaining 
, any intelligcMico of Miss Hodges would bo to inquire for her at 
the shop 9f Mr. Barker, who was her j^rintcr. To ^^fr. Barker’s^ 
^ they drove, though Betty profe.ssed that she was hall* unwilling 
to inquire for Miss Hodges from any one whoso name did not 
begin with a P and end with a t 

“ Wliat a pity it is,” said Mrs. Porett, when she* setumed to 
her pupils, “what a pity it is that this young lady^s friends 
should permit her to go about in a hackney-coach >vith su€li a 
stniTigo vulgar servant-girl as that ! She is loo young to know 
how quickly, and often how severely, the worM judges by^ 
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Rppcarancos. Miss Hope, now we Uilk of appearances, you for- 
get tlmt your gown is torn, and you do not krn)w, perhaps, that 

your friend Lady Francos Somerset ” 

‘ “Lady Frances Somerset!’* cried Clara Hope, “ I luve to hoar 
her vefy nam^.” 

“For wlitch mason you interrupt me the numuMit 1 mention 
It. Uhave a great mind not to tell you, that. Lady Frances 
Somerset has invited you to go to the play witli to-night; 
‘The Merchant of Venice,’ and ‘The Adopted ChiM.’” 

“Guile-natured^Lady Frances Somorset : Fm sure an’ if Chira 
Hope Iiad heeii your adopted child tA'cnty times over, yiai laide 
not hare l>een more kind to her you have been. No, uni 
had .she been your ane country-woman, and of y“Mr aiie. clan, 
and all for ike same, reasons that make some neglect and look 
down \ipon lior, because Clara is not meikle rich, and is far 
away from her ami afle friends. Gudo l^idy Frances i onset ! 
(.dura Hope luves you in her heart, and slie’s as hlytho wi’ the 
thou^it o' ganging to see you, •as if bIio were going to dear 
Jnvorary." 

It is a pity, for the «iko of our story, that Miss War^ck did 
not stay a few minutes longer at Mrs. I’orett’s, that she might 
have heard tlii.s eulogium on I-^^dy Frances Somcrsi*t, and might 
luive a second tinllj in one day discovered that she wjw on the 
very brink <»f meeting with the ])ersons she most dreaded to sec; 
hut however tomi>tiiigIy romantic sueU an incident would have 
been, we must, according to oftr duty as faithful historians, 
deliver a p*iai/l unvarnished talc. 

Miss Warwick ai rived at Mr. Barker’s, and as aoo^ as she hail 
pronounced the name, of Hodges, the printer called to his devil 
for a parcel of advertisements, whicli he j)Ut into her hand ; 
they were jiropofads for printing by subscription a new n^vo), 
“Tb^ Sfurows of Araminta.” 

“O, my Araminta ! my amiable Aramintfi, liavo T found y^ou 
at la.st ? ‘ The S^irroirs of Araminta^ a m nine nfhnwM ; ’ 

— f*h, charming! — 'totjdhcr mth a trafjpfly on thf mmc plan* • 
Ih’ljghtfui! ^ SulfFrriplirmfi received at John liarhfit, priniiT 
and Iffxjk&eller ; awl by Rachel Hodgm — (kIious name! — 

AIrft. Bertrand * ’’ 

'^Bartrcmd/ There, now you^ do ye hear that? the Jady 
lives at Nfts. Bartrand’s ; how will j'ou make out now that Bar- 
ti^d begins Avith a P and ends with a t now 7 ” said the hack* 
ney-coochman to Betty, who was standing at the duor. 

“Pertrant; wfiy,” cried Be|ty, “what would you liavef" 
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“Silence! Oh, silence!” said Miss Warwick, and she con- 
tinued reading — “ Suhnrriptiom receiml at Mrs. BertraryVs.^' 

“ Pcrtrant, you hear, plockhcad ! you Irishman ! ” cried Betty 
Williams. 

“Bartrand, — you have no ears I Welshwoman's you are,” 
retorted Terence O’Grady. • * 

“Subscription two guineas, for the Sorrows of Aranfinta,” 
continued our heroine ; but looking up, she saw Betty Williams 
and the hackney-coachman making menacing faces and gestures 
at one another. • * 

“ Fight it out in the passage, for heaven’s sake,” said Ange- 
lina : “ if you must fight, light out of my sight.” * 

“ For shame, before the young lady,” said Mr. Barker, hold- 
ing tlic hackney-coachman ; “have done disputing feo loud.” 

“ I’vo done, but she is wrong,” cried Terence. 

“ Tvo done, put he is wrong,” said I>ctty. 

Teronco was so much provoked by the Welshwoman, tlyit he 
declared ho would not carry hft* a stop farther in his coach — 
that his bomU wore tired, and that he must 1x3 paid his fare ; for 
that ho^eithor could nor would wait Any longer. Betty Wil- 
liams was desired by Angelina to pay him. She hesitated, but 
after lieing assured by ^^i8s Warwick that tl^e debt should be 
punctually dischaiged in a few hours, she acknowledged that 
fiho had silver enough “in a little box at the bottom of her 
pocket;” and, after much fumbling, she pulled out a snulf-box, 
which she said had been given to her by her “ cseat-craud- 
mothor.” Whilst she was paying the coachman, the printer’s 
devil observed one end of a piece of lace hanging out of her 
pocket; she had by accident pulled it out along with the 
snuff-box. • 

“And was this your great gramlmotlmr’s too?” said the 
printer’s devil, taking hold of the lace. 

Betty started — Angelina wtis busy making inquiries from the 
printer, and she did not see or hear what was passing close 
•to her — ^the coachman was intent \q)on the examination of his 
shillings, ^jdotty, with great assumneo, reproved the*' printer’s 
.vdevil for touching sucli laco with his plack lingers. 

“ ’Twaa not my crandmother s — ’tis the young lady’s, said she, 
“ let it pe, pray — look how you have placked it, and’tnarked it| 
with plack fingers.” 

She put the stolen lace hastily into her pocket, and imhLe- 
diatcly went out, as Miss Warwick desired, to caU another 
coach. 
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Before we follow our heroine to Mrs. Bertrands, we must Ivg 
leave to go, and, if wo ran, to transp(»rt our readers with uB| to 
Lady Frances Somerset’s house, at Clifton, 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ Welt^ how I am to got up this hill again, Heaven knows !” 
said Lady Oiana Cliillingworth, whodiad been prevailt‘d upon to 
walk ilown Cliftoir-hill to the Wells TIeigho ! that sist(*r of 
mine, I«uly Kninces, walks and walks, and talks and hmghs, and 
admires the hoauties of Nature, till I’m half dead.” 

“ Why, in«k‘ed, Laily Francos Somerset, I must allow,” sjiid 
Miss liiirrage, ‘‘ is not the fittest companion in tho world for n 
j»c!son of your ladyships nerves; hut then it is to ho hoped 
that tho glass of water which you have just taken fresh at the 
pump will he of service, pnividcd^the racketing to Bristol to tho 
play don’t counteract it, and undo all again.” 

“ How T dread going into that Bristol playhouse ! ” Miss 
Burrago to herself* ‘*somo of my precious relations may bo 
there to claim me. My Aun^ Dinah, God hle.sM her for a 
fitarched (Quaker, wfuildn’t be .<?ceii at a [day, I’m sure, — so she’s 
Mife ; hut. tlie odious drysalter’s daughters might be there, 
di/ciu'il out, and between the acts, thoir^great tall ligures might 
rise ill judgment against me — .sj^ me out- - starf> and curtsy, 
po[), pop, [)oj>*at mo, without mercy, or bawl out acrofiw tho 
Iviudi' ousiii llurrage ! cousin Burrage ! ' anil Lady Diana 
Chillingwnrth to hear it! Gh, I should sink into tlie earth I” 

“ Wliat amusement,” continued Miss Burrago, {ffldrossing 
horse] f to Lady Di, “what amusement I^dy Frances Sonuf^set 
ean lintl at a Bristol playhouse, and at ihi.s time of year too, is 
to me really unaccountable,” 

“1 do suppose,” replied Lady Diana, “that my sister gfies 
<^i)nly to please that child (Clara Ilope, I think they call her) — not 
to pLase i^e, I’m sure ; but what is she doing all thi^ time in 
the i>uin[) room ? — does she know we are waiting for Jierl Oh, 
here she. comes; — Frances, I am half dead.” 

“ Half dead, my dear I Well, here is sometliing to bring you 
to life agaili,” said Lady Frances ; “ I do believe I have found 
outjiliss Warwick.” 

“ I am sure, mv dear, that does not revive me ; I’ve been 
almost plagued to aea*^ with }\pr tdready,” said Lady Diana. 
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'^There’s no living in this world without plagues of some sort 
or other, hut the pleasure of doing good makes one forget them 
all. Here, look at this advertisment, my dear,” said Lady 
Frances; “a gentleman, whom I have just met with in the 
pump-room, was reading it in a newspaper when J!, came in, and 
a whole knot of scandal-mongers were settling who it could 
possibly he. One smug little man, a Welsh curate, I ^eliove^ 
was certain it was the barmaid of an inn at TJath, who is said to 
have inveigled a young nobleman into matrimony. I left the 
Welshman in the midst of ^ long story about his father and a 
young lady who lost her ^^lioe on the Welsh* mountains, and I 
ran away with the paper to bring it to you.” • 

Lady Diana received the paper with an air of reluctance. 

“Wsis not I very fortunate to meet with it^* said Lady 
Frances. 

“ I p^^ptest I SCO no good fortune in the business, from be» 
ginning to end.” 

■ *‘Ah, because you are nott^ome to the end yet — look — *tis 
from Mrs. I foci, of the inn at CardilF, and by the date, she 
must Imve been there last week.” , 

‘‘Who? Mrs. Hoel?” 

“Miss Warwick, luy dear, I beg pardon for my pronoun. 
Ihit do read this, eyes — hair-^omploxion t-ago — size ; it cer- 
tainly must be Miss Warwick.” 

“And what then?” iaid Lady Di, with provoking coldness, 
walking on towards homo. • 

“ Why then, iiiy dear, you know we can gcF to* Cardiff to- 
morrow niqfning, find the poor girl, and before anybody knows 
anything of tlu^ matter, before her reputation is hurt, or you 
blamed— •before any harm can happen, convince the girl of her 
folly and imprudence, and bring her back to you and common 
sense.” 

“To common sense and welcome, if you can; but not to 
me ” 

' / “ Not to you ! Nay ; but my dear, what will become of her ? ” 

“ Nay% but, my dear Frances, what will the world say 1 ” 

“Of her?” " 

“ Of me ? ” 

“ My dear Di, shall I tell you what the world w^uld say ? ” 

“ No, Lady Frances, 1*11 tell you what the world would say 
— that Lady Diana Chillingworth*s house was an asylum for 
runaways.” 

“An asylum for nonsense! I beg your pardon, sister, bv8 
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it always provokes mo to see a person afraid to do what Uicy 
tliink right, because, truly, ‘The world will say it is wrong.* 

‘ What signifies the uneasiness we may suffer from the idle blame 
#r tittj^-t'ittlo of tlie day, compared with the happiness of a 
young girl’s >>%olo life, which is at stake ] ” 

^ “ Uh, Lacfy Fftinccs, that is spoke like yoursel’, — I luvo you 
in my^icart — that’s right! that’s right,” thought Clara Hope. 

Lady Diana fell back a few paces, that she might, consult one 
whose advice she always found agreeable to her own opinions. 

“ In my opinion,” whispered MiS^ Burrago to Lady Diana, 

“ you are riglit, quite right, to have nothing more to do with 
the ha/ipincsa of a young lady who has taken such a step.” 

Tlu\v were just leaving St. Vincent’s Parade, when they 
heanl the sound of music upon tho walk by ilio river-side, ami 
they saw a little, boy tjierc seated at the foot of a tree, playitig on 
a guitar, and singing — • 

•Vai (iuitt6 mon pfys ct mes amis, 
four jouer d« ma guitarre, • 

Qui va din din, qui va din din, 

Qui va olin, din, din, din.” ^ 

“Hal my wee wee friend,” said Clara Hope, “are you hero? 

I was just tliinki^ of you, just wishing for you. By glide 
luck, have you tho weeny locket about you that the young Imly 
gave you this morning? Tlic weeny locket, iny bonny hoy I ” 

“/VaiV-iV/” said little liouis. * 

“ He dmiii lyidcrstaiid one word,” said Miss Burrage, laugliing 
sarcastically, “ he don’t umlcrstand one word of all y^uir bunnj/H 
and wec-w>r.'ij and weenies^ Miss Hope ; he, unfortuiwtely, don’t 
understand broad Scotch, and maybe he mayn’t ho so great a 
proficient as you are in hoarding-school French ; but I’ll irv if 
ho cai^ understand me, if you’ll tell mo what you want.” 

“Such a trinket as this?” said Clara, showing a locket which, 
hung from her neck. 

“Ah, oui — yes, I comprohen’ now,” cried the boy, taking from 
^hia •coat-pocket a small case of trinkets — “/a hero is * 

vat ie youTig lady did give me — good young lady I ” Mid Louis, 
and he produced tlie locket. 

“I declare,” exclaimed Miss Burrage, catching hold of it, 
‘**tis Mis^^Varwick's locket! I’m sure of it. Here’s the 
motto — I’ve read it and laughed at it twenty times — ‘ UAmie 
IndbnnueJ ” 

“When I heard you all talking just now about that descrip- 
tion of the young lady in the newspaper, I cude not but fancy,* 

9 
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paid Clara Hopo, ‘Hhai the lady whom I saw this morning 
must ho Miss Warwick.” 

“Saw — whoTO?” cried Lady Francos, eagerly. 

“At Bristol — at our academy — at Mrs. Porett’s,” said Clara; 
“ but mark me, she is not there now, — 1 do not /*;en wiiero sho 
may bo now.” €• ** 

“ Moij je sais / I do know do demoiselle did stop in a coaca 
at one house ; I Avaa in do street — T can show you do house.” 

“ Can you so, my good little follow ? — then let us bo gone 
directly ! ” said LiuJy Kraribes. , 

“You'll excuse me, sisfor,” said Ljidy Di. 

“ Excuse you ! — / will, but the world will not. You'll be 
abused, sister — shockingly abused.” 

This assiutiou niaiUi more impression upon Tiady Di Chil- 
lingworih than could have been made eitlicr by argument or 
ontrcjat^f 

“ (.)no really docs not know how to act, pcjoplc take so much 
notice of everything that is sanl and doiui by jicrsons of a certain 
rank. If you think that I shall be so much abustid, I absolutely 
do no(»kuow what to say.” • , 

“But I thought,” interposed Miss Burrage, “that Lady 
Frances was going to take you^to the play t(^-Jiight, j\Iiss Hope.” 

“Oh, never Jioed the play — never lieed the play, or Clara 
Hope : never heed taking mo to the play ; Lady Frances is 
going to do a hotter thing. Como on, my bonny ho)’^,” said she 
to the little French boy, who was following them. , 

We must now return to our heroine, whom we left on her way 
to !Mrs. Bftrtrand's. Iktrs. Bertrand kept a large confectionery 
and fruity shop in Bristol. 

“ Please to walk through this w^ay, ma'am ; Miss Hodges is 
nbdvestairs ; she shall he apprized directly, tlenny, run up- 
stairs,” said Mrs. Bertrand to lier maid, “ run ui»stairs, and tell 
Miss Hodges hcj-e's a young lady wants to sec, her in a great 
hurry. You'd best sit down, ma'am,” continued Mrs. Bertrand 
t6 Ango\,uia, “till the girl has been up with the message.'' 

“ O my Araminta I how my heart beats ! ” exclaimed Misa 
Warwick. 

“ How my mouth waters ! ” cried Betty Williams, looking at 
ttie fruit and confectioneries. 

“Would you, ma'am, be pleased,” said Mrs. Bertrand, “to 
take a glass of ice this warm evening? crcam-ice or watexice^ 
ma^arn? pineapple or strawberry-ice?” At she spoke, Mia 
^^rtvand held a salver, coverec^ with ices, towards Miss War- 
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wick, but apparently she thought that it was not consistent 
with the delicacy of friendship, to think of eating or ilrinking, 
when she was thus upon the eve of her tirst interview with her 
Araminta. Betty Williams, who was of a dillVrent. natnnj from 
our hcaoiuc, i^w the salver recede with excessive surprise and 
regret. She str|tchcd out her hand after it, and ^ei^iid a glass 
•f ras^erry-ice, but no sooner had she tasted it than she made 
a frightful face, and lot the glass fall, exclaiming — 

Bless us I *tis not as cood as coosehcrry-fool." 

Mrs. Bertrand next oiTcred her a •hec.socakc, which Betty ate 
voraciously. * 

“ Sl»*s actually a female Sancho Panza,** thought Angidina. 
Her own more striking rescinblanee to the female iiuixt)to 
lu^ver occuri^d to our heroine — so blind are wo to our own 
failings. 

“Who is the yoiiftg lady?" whispered the mistri'as of the 
fruit-shop to Betty Williams, whilst Miss Warwick was walk- 
ing — we should say pacimj — up%nd down the room, in aiuioUH 
stdicAtuda and evident wjiiaiiun, 

“Ilurs a youn^' Jady,” replied Betty, sto[)])ing tc^rtake a 
mouthful of cheesecake between (wery member of her sentence, 
“ a young lady — that has — lost ^lur ” 

**Her heart, so ? thought." 

“ Ilur purs(5 ! ” said Betty, w’ith an aoeeiit whicli showed that 
slio thought this the more serious loss of the two. 

“Her purse! — that's IkkI, indeed!— you pay for your own 
cheesecake and raspberry-ice, and for tlni gl.'is.s that you broke ? " 
said Mrs. Bertrand. • 

“ Put hur as a creat deal of money in her trunk, I pelicve, at 
Xianwuetur,” said Betty. 

** Purely Miss Hodg<;s does not know I am here," cried Sliss 
Wa^\^^ck, “ her Angelina ! " 

“Ma’am, she’ll he down immediately, I do sujipose,” said 
Mrs. Bertrand. “W’hatwas it you pleased to call for? An- 
Kgelipa, ma’am, did you say? At present wo an^ tpulj^oirt, I in 
ashmned W sJiyi of Angelica, ma’am. Well, chihl, ' cl»ntinued 
Mrs. litjrtrand to her maid, who was at this inoment seen pass- 
ing by the back-door of the shop in great hfiste. 

“ Ma’am, iinan," said the maid, turning back her cap from off 
. her car. 

“Allan, deaf doll ! didn’t you hear me tell you to tell Miss 
Houges a lady waited to speak to her in a great hurry ? " 

**5ro, ma’am," replied the ^ girl, who spoke in the broad 

9—2 
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Somersetshiro dialect; “I heard yoft ^ay, *up to Mis8 Hodges^ 
aoo I thought it was the bottle o* brandy\aiid zoo I took it alung 
with the tea-kettle ; but Til go up again 

in a hurry, az she zays.” \ a 

“ Jirandy ! ” repeated Miss Warwick, on wl5S'^^ word 
seemed to make a gnsat impression. - ^ -a tut* 

“ Pranty, ay, pranty,” repeated Betty Williams ; “ our 
Hodges always takes pranty in hur teas at Llanwaetur.” 

“ Brandy ! Then she can^t be my Araminta.” ^ 

“Oh, the very same, phd no other; you are quite right'* 
ma’am,” said Mrs. Bertrand, “if you mean the same that if| 
publishing the novel, ma’am, ‘The Sorrows of Aramifita,* foi’ 
the reason I know so much about it is, that I take in tlie sub- 
scriptions, and distribute the purposals.” ^ 

Angelina had scarcely time to believe or disbelieve what she 
heard, before tlio maid returned with, “ ^la’m, Mizz Hodges haz 
hur beat love to you, mizz, ajd please to walk up. There bo 
two steps — please to have a care, or you’ll break your neck.” 

Jleforc wo introduce Angelina to her “unknown friend,” we 
must reiato the convorsation which was*actuiUly passing between 
the amiable Araminta and her Orlando, whilst Miss Warwick 
was waiting in the fruit-shop, c Our readers^ will be so good as 
to picture to themselves a woman, with a face and figure which 
seemed to have been yitended for a man, with a voice and 
gesture capable of setting evci^uian, “ imperial man,” at defiance. 
Such was Araminta. She was at this time sitting /;ross-leggcd 
in an arm-chair at a tea-table, on which, beside the tea-cquijxige, 
was a medley of things, of which no prudent tongue or pen 
woidd undertake to give a correct list. At tiro feet of this fair 
lady, kneeling on one knee, was a thin, subdued, simple-looking 
Quaker, of the name of Nathaniel Gazabo. , 

“But now, Natty,” .said Miss Hodges, in a voice more mascu- 
line than her looks ! “you understand the conditions. If I give 
you iny hand, and make you my husband, it is upon condition 
that yoii yover contradict any of my opinions ; do you proiiiise 
me thatV’ 

“Yea, verily,” replied Nat. 

“ And you promi.se to leave mo entirely at liberty to act, as 
well ns to think, in all things as my own independent under- 
standing shall suggest?” 

“Yea, verily,” was the man’s response. 

** And you will be guided by me in all tbiegs I * 

•♦Yea, Terily.” t 
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And you will love and admire mo all your life, as much tu 
you do now.” 

“Yea, vorily.” 

“Swear,” said tl»e unconscionable woman. 

“ Njfys ver%,” replied the mccke.st of iikmi, “T eannot swear, 
my Kachcd, Viiiff a Quaker; but I will ailiriu.” 

“ Swear, swear,” cried tlio lady in an imperious iouo, “or I 
will never be your Araminta.” 

“1 swear,” said Nat Gazabo, in a timid voice. 

“ Then, Natty, J con.seiit to bo Mrs. Hodj;es Gazabo. Only 
rcmemlicr always b> call ino your deaJ Araminta. 

“My dear AraminUi! thus,” said ho, embracing her, “thus 
let me thank tlieo, my dear Araminta.” 

It was in #iio midst of these thanks, that the maid interrupted 
the well-matched pair with the news that a young lady was 
below, who wa.s in a great hurry to see Miss Hodges. • 

“ liCl her come,” said Mis.s Hodges, “ I suppo.se ’ti.s one of the 
Miss Carvers. Don’t stir, Nat^ it will vox her so to see yon 
kneeling to me. Don’t stir, I say.” 

“Where is sli^l Where i.s my Araminta?” cnVl Miss 
Warwick, as the maid was trying to open the outer passage-door 
for her, which liad^a bad lock. ^ 

“Get up, get up. Natty ; and get some fresh water in the tea- 
kettle. Quick I ” cried Miss Hodge.M, and she lM*gan to clear 
away some of the varieties of literature,^ A'c., which lay scattered 
about the ,room. Nat, in obedience to iier commands, was 
making his exit with all possible speed, when Angelina entered, 
exclaiming — • 

“ My amiable Araminta ! My unknown friend 1 ” 

“ My Angelina I My charming Angelina ! ” cried Miss 
HchIj^s. • 

Miss Hodges was not the sort of person our heroine expected 
to see ; and to conceal the panic with which the first sight of 
her unkiiow'n friend struck her disappointed imagination, she 
turned back to listen to the apologies which Nat was* 

pouring forth about his aw'kwardness and tlie tea-ketne. 

“Turn, Angelina, ever dear!” cried Miss Hodges, with the 
tone and action of a bod actress, who is rehearsing an embrace. 
“Turn, An^lina, ever dear. Thus, thus let us meet to part no 
more.*' 

i‘But her voice is so loud,” said Angelina U) herself, “and 
her looks so vulg|r, and there is such a smell of brandy. How 
unlike the elegant delicacy { had expected in my unknown 
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friend.” Miss Warwick involuntary shrunk from the stifling 
embrace. 

“ You are overpowered, my Angelina — lean on me,” said her 
Araminta. 

Nat Gazabo re-entered with the tea-kettle. e 
“ Herc*8 hiling water, and we'll have fresh tt^ in a trice — the 
young lady's overtired, seemingly — here's a chair, miss, llerc's a 

chair;” cried Nat Miss Warwick sunk upon the chair; 

Miss Hodges seated herself beside her, continuing to address 
her in a theatrical tone. • 

“This moment is bliss unutterable! my kind, my noble- 
minded Angelina, thus to leave all your friends fdr your 
Araminta ! ” Su(ldeiily changing her voice, “ Sot tl\e tea-kettle, 
Natr* • 

“Who is this Nat, I wonder?” thoughj Miss Warwick. 

“ Wolf, and toll me,” said Miss Hodges, whoso attention was 
RAvkwardJy divided between t^e ceremonies of making tea and 
making speecJics; “and tell me, my Angelina — that's water 
enougli, Nat ; and tell me, my Angelina, how did you find me 
out?” * * 

“With some difficulty, indeed, my Araminta,^' — Miss 
Warwick could liardly pronounoo the words. i 

“So kind, so noblo-niindod,” continued Miss Hodges; “and 
did you receive my last letter— three sheets?” And how did 
you contrive ? — stoop tlio kettle, do, Nat.” 

“ Oh, tliis odious Nat ! how 1 wish she would, send him 
away ! ” thought Miss Warwick. 

“ And tell me, my Araminta — my Angelina, T mean — how did 
you contrive your (dopement, and how did you escape from the 
eye pf your iiristocmtic Argus — how did you escape from all your 
unfeeling peuseeutors ? — tell me, tell me all your adventures, my 
Angelina ! --snufl’ the candle, Nat ; ” said Miss Hodges, who >va3 
cutting bread rmd-butter, which she did not do with the cele- 
^ brated grace of Charlotte, in the “ Sorrows of Werter.” 

“iTT you all, my Araminta,” whispered Miss Warwick, 
“ when we are by ourselves.” 

“ Oh, never mind Nat,” whispered Miss Hodges. 

“Couldn't you tell him,” rejoined Miss Warwick, “that he 
need not wait any longer ? ” 

“ Wait^ my dear 1 why, what do you take him for?” 

“ Why, is not he your footman ? ” whispered Angelina. 

“ My footman ! — Nat ! ” exclaimed Miss Hodges, bursting out 
laughing, “ my Angelina took you for my footman.” 
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** Good hcnvcns ! what is ho t ” said Angelina, in a low voice. 

“Verily,” said Nat Gazabo, with a sort of bashful simple 
laugh, “verily, 1 am the humblest of her sorviints.” 

“ And does not my Angelina — spare my lU-licacy,” said Miss 
Ho(lg<‘# — “ih^ my Angelina not romomber, in any of my long 
letters, llie damt^of Orlando? There he stands." 

“Orlando ! Is tliis gontloman your Orlando, of wliom I have 
heard so miicli ?” 

“ lie, he, ho I ” .sinipored Nat. I am Orlando, of wlit)m you 
hav '- heard so mucli, and she fpoifliing to Miss Iloili^‘s| she 
is to-morrow morning, ChKl willing,* to Im Mistress Hodges 
Gazabo!*^ 

“Mrs. lloilges Gazabo, my Araminta ! ” said Angelina, with 
Qslonishnieiit^whieli she could not suppress. 

“ V»'s, my Angelina; .so end “The Sorrows of Araiiiinta.” 
Anollicr eup!— (In 1 rnakc? the tea too sw(*et?”sai(l Miss^wllodges, 
whibt Nat handed tin? hread-anddmtbT to the ladi(‘s olliciousiy. 

“The man looks like a fool,” Inonght Miss Warwick. 

“Set d<jwri the breiul-and-huttor, and be (piiet, Nat. Then, 
as soon as the wji^lding^ia over, wo fly, my Angelina# to our 
charming cottage in Wales ; there may we bid delianco to tho 
storms of fate : — ^ # 

“ Tho world forgetting, by tho world forgot." 

“That,” so id Angelina, “*is the blaiTudess vestal’s lot*; but 
you forget ill at you are to be nnTrricd, my Araininta; and you 
foi^et lliat in yfuir letter of three folio slioets, you said not ou 
word to me of this intended marriage. • 

“Nay, my dear, blame jue not for a want of confidence that 
my Jieart disclaims,” sjiid Miss Hodges; “from the context of 
niy hjt^(;rs you must liave suspected the j^rogress my Orland(f had 
made in my ailections ; but, indeed, I should not 1kiv(j brouglit 
my.self to decide apparently so precipitately, had it not heen for 
tho opposition, tin* p(*rspcution, of my frirjnds — I was debirmined 
* to show them that I know and can assert my right to • 

act tpon aU occasions for myself.** 

Longer, much longer. Miss Hodges spoke in tlio moat per- 
emptory voice ; hut whilst she was declaiming on her favourite 
topic, her ^igelina was “ revolving in her altc*r(j(l mind ** the 
strange things which she had .«een and heard in the course of the 
Iasi half-hour ; everything appeared to her in a new light: when 
she compared the conversation and conduct of Miss Hodges with 
the sentimental letters of hei^ Ar.imint.i ; when she compared 
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Orlando in description to Orlando in reality, she could scarcely 
believe her senses : accustomed as she had been to elegance of 
manners, the vulgarity and awkwardness of Miss Hodges shocked 
and disgusted her beyond measure. The disonler, and — for 
the words must be said — slatternly-dirty app^rancetof her 
Araminta’s dress and of everything in her ajiaiJiTieift, were such 
as would have made a hell of heaven ; and the idea of sj^endiiig 
her life in a cpttage with Mrs. Hodges Gazabo and Nat over- 
whelmed our heroine with the double fear of wretchedness and 
ridicule. t 

“ Another cup of tea, nly Angelina ? ” said Miss Hodges wlien 
she had finished licr tirade against her persecutors; tlyit is to 
say, her friends — “Another cup, my Angelina; — do, after your 
journey and fatigue, take another cup ? ” • 

“No more, 1 thank you.” 

“Then reach me that tragedy, Nat — yefu know ” 

“Your own tragedy, is it, my dear!” said lie. 

“ Ah, Nat, now ! you ncvfir can keep a secret,” said Miss 
Hodges : “ I wanted to surprise my Angelina.” 

“J surprised!” thought Angelina — “Oh, how much 
surprised I ” 

“ I have a motto for our cot^ige hero, sf)mowhor(‘,” said Miss 
Hodges, turning over the leaves of her tragedy — “but I’ll keep 
that till to-moiTOW, since to-morrow’s the day sacred to love aiul 
friendship.” ’’ 

Nat, by way of showing his ‘joy in a becoming manner, rubbed 
his hands and hummed a tune. His mistress frowned and bit 
her lips, but the signals were lost upon him, and he sung out in 
an exulting tone — ^ 

ft “ When the lada of the TilInKe bo merrily, ah I 

Sound their tabors, 1*11 hand thee along.** ^ 

“ Nool I dolt I idiot ! ” cried his Araminta, rising furious— 
“Out of my sight ! ” Then sinking down upon her chair, burst 
and threw herself into the arms of her pale astoni^hetb 
Angelina.' “0 my Angelina I " she exclaimed, “ I lyn the, most 
ill-matched 1 most unfortunate ! most wretched of women ! ” 

“ Don’t he frighted^ miss,” said Nat ; “ she’ll come to again 
presently ; ’tis only her wag” As he spoke, he poured out a 
bumper of brandy, and kneeling, ]>n\<?cnted it to His mistress. 
“ ’Tis the only thing in life does her good,” continued he, “ in 
these sort of fits.” 

“Heavens, what a scene!” ^id Miss Warwick to herself; 
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**and the woman so heavy I can scarce support her weight; 
and is this my unknown friend f ” 

How long Miss Hodges urould willingly havti continued to 
sob npi^i Miss Warwick’s shoulder, or how long that slioiiLler 
could have jyiaihly sustained her weight, is a mixed probleiii in 
j^ysios and meb^diysics which must over remain unsolved ; hut 
siiddenTy a loud scream was heanl — Miss Hodges started uji - 
the door was tlirown open, and lietty Williams ruslnid in, 
crying loudly, — “ O shave me ! O sliave me ! for tlie love of Cot 
shave me, miss ! ’* und pushing by ttip swain, who held the un- 
finished glass of brandy in his hand, she threw herself on her 
knees af the feet of Angelina. 

“ Gracious me ! ” exclaimed Nat, “ whatever you are you need 
not push one so.” 

“ What now, Betty ^Villiams 1 Is the wench mad or drunk 1 ” 
cried ^liss lIo<ige3. • 

**Wo are to have a mad scenic next, I suppose,” said Miss 
Warwick, calmly — “I am prepared for everything, after what I 
have seen.” 

Betty Williams continued crying bitterly and wringitig lier 
hands — “0 shave mo this once, miss ! 'tis the first thing of the 
kind I ever tid, int(|i;t, inteet I shave me this once, 1 lid not 
know it was wortli so much as a shilling, and tliat 1 could he 
hanged, inteet ; and I ” » 

Hero Betty was interrupted by tjie entrance of Mrs. I^uflit the 
milliner, the printer’s devil, and a stern-looking man, to whom 
Mrs. PufTit, as she came in, said, pointing to Jiotty Williams and 
!Mis3 Warwick — “ There they are — do your duty, Mr. Constable ; 
I’ll swear to my lace.” • 

“And I’ll swear to my black thumbs,” said the priny^r’s 
devil ; #“ I saw the lace hanging out of her pocket, and there’s 
the marks of my fingers upon it, Mr. Constable.” 

“ Fellow ! ” cried Miss Hodges, taking the constable by the 
arm, this is my apartment, into whicli no minion of tJmJ^ 
lias & right to enter ; for in England every man’s hov4«^(s liis 
castlft” 

“ I know that as well os you do, wodaw,” said the constable, 
“ but I make it a principle to do nothing without a warrant ; here’s 
my warrant#^ 

“ O shave me ! — the lace is hurs inteet 1 ” cried Betty 
Williams, pointing to Miss Warwick, “Oh, miss is my mistress^ 
inteet ” » 

“ Come, mistress or miss, then, — you’ll be pleased to come 
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along 'vrith me,” said the constable seizing hold of Angelina; 
‘Mike mistress like maid.” 

“ Villain ! unfeeling villain ! Oh, unhand my Angelina, or I 
shall die ! I shall die ! ” exclaimed Araminta, falling jpto the 
arms of ITat Gazabo, who immediately held the I'^l^nished glass 
of brandy to her lips. “ Oh, my Angelina ! m^^ Angelina.” ^ 

Struck with horror at her situation. Miss Warwick ^shrunk 
from the grasp of the constable, and leaned motionless on thb 
back of a chair. ^ 

“ Come, my angel, as tjiey call you, I think ; the lady there 
has brandy enough if you want spirits ; aU the fits and faintinga 
in Christendom won't save you now ; I’m used to the 1;ricks o’ 
the trade ; the law must take its course ; and if jou can’t walk 
I must carry you.” 

“ Touch me at your peril ; I am innocent ! ” said Angelina. 

“Innocent — innocence itself! pure, spotless, injured inno- 
cence ! ” cried Miss Hodges. %“I shall die I I shall die 1 I shall 
die on the spot I — barbarous, barbarous villain I ” 

Whilst Miss Hodges spoke, the ready Hat poured out a fresh 
glass oT that restorative which he always had ready for cases of 
life and death ; and she screamed and sipped, and sipped and 
screamed, as the constable toSk up Angeliha in his arms and 
Carried her towards the door. 

“ Mrs. Innocence,” said the man, “ you shall see who you shall 

tee.” ^ 

Mrs. Puffit opened the door, and, to the utter astonishment of 
everybody j)r€sent, Lady Diana Chillingworth entered the room, 
followed by Lady Frances Somerset and Mrs. Bertrand. The 
constable set down Angelina, Miss Hodges set down tlie glass of 
brandy, Mrs. Puffit curtseyed, Betty Williams stretched out her 
arms to Lady Diana^ crying— “ Shave me ! shave me thisionce I ” 
Miss Warwick hid her face with her hands. 

“ Only my Valenciennes lace that has been found in that fdvVs 
rfQOjjgt^nd ” 

Ohillinffworth turned away with indescrihablo 
haughtiness, and addressing herself to her sister, said, ‘fl^y 
Fi^ces Somerset, you would not, I presume, have Lady Diana 
Chillingworth lend her countenance to such a scene as this : I 
hope, sister," added her ladyship, as she left the rowm, “I hope. 
Bister, that you ate satisfied now.” 

T farther from being satisfied in my life.’’*Baid 

Lady Frances. • 

“ If you look at this, my lady," said the constable, holding out 
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fcbe lace, '^you’ll soon be satisfied as to what sort of a yotmg 
lady that is.’’ 

“ Oh, you mistake the young lady,” said Mrs. Bertrand, and 
she whjfpered to the constable — “ Come away ; you may be sure 
you’ll be satisflM--we shall all be satisfied handsomely, all in 
gpod time. Don’t let the delinqtbency there on her knees,” 
added she aloud, pointing to Betty Williams — “ don’t let the 
delinquency there on her knees escape.” 

“ Come along, mistress,” said the jonstable, pulling up Betty 
Williams from her knees; “but I sj^y the law must have it’s 
course, rf I am not satisfied.” 

“ Oh, I’m confident,” said Mrs. PufiBt the milliner, “ we shall 
all be satisfietj, no doubt ; but Lady Di Chillingworth knows my 
Valenciennes lace and Miss Burrage too, for they did me this 
morning the honour — r— ” 

“Will you do me the favour,” interrupted Lady ^fi'rances 
Somerset, “ to leave us, good Mra.<iPufi&t, for the present ? Here 
is some mistake : the less noise we make about it the better ; 
you shall be satisfied.” 

“ Oh, your ladyship, — ^i’m sure, I’m confident I sha’nij utter 
another syllable, nor never would have articulated a syllable 
about the lace (thoi^ljh Valencieifhes, and worth thirty guineas 
if it is worth a farthing) had I had the least intimacy or suspicion 
that the young lady was your la’ship’s^rt^e^&e; I sha’n’t, at any 
rate, utter another syllable.” , 

Mrs. Piifilt, having glibly run off this speech, left the room, 
and carried in her train the constable and Betty Williams, the 
printer’s devil, and Mrs. Bertrand, the woman of the^ouse. 

Miss Warwick, whose confusion during this whole saene was 
excessive, stood without power to speak or move. • 

“ Thank God they are gone ! ” said Lady Frances ; and she 
went to Angelina, and taking her hands gently from before her 
face, said, in a soothing tone, — “Miss Warwick, your friend 
^dy Frances Somerset, you cannot think that she suspectsH^^p^ 
^ ^ dear^ no ! ” cried Nat Gazabo, who had now suSCffintly 

recovered from his fright and amazement to be able to speak. 
“Dear heart 1 who could go for to suspect such a thing; but 
they made such a bustle and noise, they quite flabbergasted me, 
80 maany on them in this small room. Please to sit down, my 
lady. Is there anything I can do 1 ” 

“ if you could have the goodness, sir, to leave us for a few 
minutes,” said Lady Frances, in a polite, persuasive manner, — “if 
you could have the goodness, siiito leave us for a few minutes,” 
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Nat, who was not always spoken to by so gentle a voice, 
smiled, bowed, and was retiring, when Miss Hodges came forward 
with am air of defiance. “ Aristocratic insolence ! exclaimed 
she ; “stop, Nat ! stir not a foot, at your peril, at the 'word of 
command of any of the privileged orders upong^rth i—stir not 
a foot at your peril, at the behest of anyttitled slie in the 
universe ! Madam, or my lady, or by whatever other name mote 
high, more low, you choose to bo addressed, this is my husband.*' 

“Very probably, madam,” said Lady Frances, with an easy 
calmness, which provoked Miss Hodges to a louder tone of 
indignation. * 

“Stir not a foot, at your peril, Nat!” cried she. •“! will 
defend him, I say, madam, against every shadow, every 
penumbra of aristocratic insolence ! ** • 

“As you and he think proper, madam,” replied Lady Frances. 
“*Tis •asy to defend the gentleman against shadows.** 

Mi&s Hodges marched up ^d down the room, with her arms 
folded. Nat stood stock still. 

“ The woman,** whispered Lady Francos to Miss Warwick, 
“ is cipher mad or drunk, or both ; dt all .events, we shall be 
better in another room. ” As she spoke, she drew Miss Warwic k*8 
arm within hers. “ Will you^illow aristocratic insolence to pass 
by you, sir?** said she to Nat Gazabo, who stood like a statue 
in the doorway : he ejjgcd himself aside. 

“And is this your independence of soul, my Angelina?** cried 
Araminta, setting her back* to the door, so as effectually to 
prevent her from passing ; “ and is this your independence of soul, 
my Angelina, thus, thus tamely to submit, to resign yourself 
again to your unfeeling, proud, prejudiced, intellect-lacking 
persecutors ? ** 

This lady is my friend, madam,** said Angelina, ip, as firm 
and tranquil a tone as she could command, for she was quite 
terrified by her Araminta*s violence. 

“T ake your choice, my dear ; stay or follow me, as you think 
TBB^;^^id Lady Frances. . 

“ Your friend I *' pursued the oratorical lady, defeining 
Miss Warwick with a heavy hand : do you feel the force of 
the word ? can you feel it as I once thought you could? Your 
friend I Am not / your friend, your best friend,«iiiy Angelina ? 
your own Araminta, your amiable Araminta, your unhuyum 
friend f ** ^ 

“ My urtkrwwn friend, indeed ! ** said Angelina. Miss Hodges 
let go her stniggling hand; ^d Miss Warwick that instant 
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followed Lady Frances, who, having effected her retreat, had by 
this time gained the staircase. 

“ Gone ! ” cried Miss Hodges ; “ then never will I see or speak 
to her more : thus I whistle her off, and let her down the wind 
to prey St forti^np.” 

“ Graciou^hedfct !” said Nat, “what quarrels and doings the 
nfght before our wedding-day ! ” 

We leave this well-matched pair to their happy prospects of 
conjugal union and equality. 

I^y Frances, who perceived that Sliss Warwick was scarcely 
able to support herself, led her to a so'ta, which she luckily saw 
through the half-open door of a drawing-room, at the head of the 
staircase. 

“ To be taftcen for a thief ! Oh, to what have I exposed 
myself ! ” cried Miss Warwick. 

“ Sit down, my dear, now wo are in a room where t^e need 
not fear interruption; sit down, aq^ don’t tremble like an aspen- 
leaf,” said Lady Frances Somerset, who saw that, at this 
moment, reproaches would have been equally unnecessary 
and cruel. , • • 

Unused to be treated with judicious kindness, Angelina’s 
heart was deeply touched by it ; end she opened her whole mind 
to Lady Frances wim the frankness of a young person conscious 
of her own folly ; not desirous to apologize or extenuate, but 
anxious to regain the esteem of a friend. 

“To be sqre, my dear, it was, as*you say, rather foolish to set 
out in quest of an unicnown said Lady Frances, after 

listening to the confessions of Angelina. “ And why, after all, 
was it necessary to have an elopement? ” ^ 

“ Oh, madam, 1 am sensible of my fdllj^ I had long fori^cd 
a projejjt of living in a cottage in Wales ; and Miss Burrage 
described "V^ales to me as a terrestrial paradise.” 

“ Miss Burrage ! then why did she not go to paradise along 
with you 1 ” said Lady Frances. 

• “ I don’t know : she was so much attached to Lady 
lingw«>rth, she said she could never think of leaving her ; she 
charged me never to mention the cottage scheme to Lady Di, 
who would only laugh at it ; indeed, Lady Di was almost always 
oat whilst v^vere in London, or dressing, or at cards ; and I 
could seldom speak to her, especially about cottages. And I 
wishgd for a friend to whom I could open my whole hearty and 
. whom I could love ^d esteem, and who should have the same 
tastes and notions with myself.”^ 



** t am sor^ t^bat oo]ij(|itioi]^ is of jroi^ defipi^ioii 
friend," said Lady Frances, smiling ‘.‘for t will not swi^ 
my notions are the same as yours; but yet 1 think you would 
have found me as good a friencl as this Aranunta of yours* 
Was it necessary, to perfect felicity, to ha^m an mnknotfi^ 
JrimdV' • 

“ Ah, there was my mistake ! " said Miss Warwick ; I had 
read Aiaminta’s writings, and they speak so charmingly ol 
friendship and felicity, ^at I thought, — 

** Those best can pay% them, who can feel them mosti” 

“'No uncommon mistake," said Lady Francea • 

“ But I am fully sensible of my folly," said Angelina. 

“Then there is no occasion to say any more about it at 
present. To-morrow, as you like romances, we’ll read “ Airabella ; 
or, thef emale Quixote ; " and you shalf tell me which, of all 
your acquaintance, the heroine resembles most ; and, in the mean 
time, as you seem to have sitisfied your curiosity about your 
unhmmfnend^ will you come home with me ? " 

“OL madam," said Angelina, with emotion, “your good* 

ness ” • ' 

“ But we have not time to talk of my goodness yet : stay— - 
let me see — yes, it will be best that it shoula be known that you 
sure with us as soon as possible ; for there is a thing, my dear, 
of which perhaps you^re not fully sensible — of which you are 
too young to bo fully sensible— that to people who have nothing 
jto do or to say, scandal is a necessary luxury of life ;*and that, by 
such a step as you have taken, you have given room enough for 
sc^dal-mongers to make you and your friends completely 


SLUgolina burst into tears : though a sentimental lady, ebe h a d, 
not yet acquired the art of bursting into tears^ upon evor]f trifling 
(^casion I hers were tears of real feeling, l^ady Frances was 
flwd to see that she had made a sufficient impression upon hey wii pf l , 
*^||Pe!;R^assured Angelina that she did not intend ^ torvne^i* hwt 

t with useless lectures and reproaches. Lady Fj^ges Sogier^t' 

^Chm^qrih * 

. s“'.f do not meai), any dear," said Lady Francea,** to 

^ mean to nuke an imprea^Q^ tinra j 
^MVpiay you pru4pnt and happy tm lifej ' ab 
f fiyes so ic4 aanot tobe fit to be 

Hr t04i%htk where they mus^oaitively ba'aejm,?*' ' ' 
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''But Lajc (7 Dian^ ia Bai4 Miss Wa^ok; am . 

ashamed and afraid to see her again.” ' . 

“It will be difficult, bnt I hope not impossible, to conyince. 
my sister,” said Lady Frances, “that you clearly understand yop^ 
have beAn a si^leton ; but that a simpleton of sixteen u 
an object of taewy than a simpleton of sixty : so my verdict is, 
*€ruiltyi but recommended to mercy.*” 

By this mercy Angelina vas more touched than she con)4 ^ 
have been by the most severest reproachea 


CHAPTEB V. 


Whilst the preceding conversation was passing. Lady Diana 
Ghillingworth was in Mrs. Bertrand’s fruit-shop, Qccupiftl with 
her smelling-bottle and Miss Bu{page. Clara Hope was there 
also, and Mrs. Puffit the milliner, and Mrs. Bertrand, who was 
assuring her ladyship, that not a word of the affair about the 
young lady and the Jaco should go out of her house. • 

“ Your la’ship need not be in the least uneasy,” sale} Mrs. 
Bertrand, “for I l|aye satisfied* the constable, i^nd satisfied 
everybody ; and the constable allows Miss Warwiph^s name was 


not mentioned in the warrant ; and as t(>the servant-girl, she’s 
gone before the magistrate, who of course will send her to thp 
House of Collection ; but that wiirno ways implicate the young 
lady, and nothing shall transpire from this house detrimental tp 
the young lady, who is under your la’ship’s protection? And Fll 
tell your ladysUp how Mrs. Puffit and I have settled tp4eU the 

story. With your ladyship’s approbation, I shall say- ^ 

“ No^ng, if you please,” said her ladyship with moio thefi 
her usu^ haughtiness. “The young lady to whom you allude 
is under Lady Frances Somerset’s protection, not mine, and 
whatever you do or say, 1 beg that in this affair the name, ^ 
Iiady JDiana Ghillingworth may not be used.” 

Shpi turned her back upon the disconcerted milliner as shp ^^ 
finished this speech, end walked to the farthest end of this lo|^, 
room, followed by l^e constant flatter of all her humours, M i # 
Burrage. \/£ 

The milliner end Mm Bertrand now began tp consplp 
selveijifor the mentifioetion they had received from 
.pride, and for the in^nt fo^etfulness of her 
. abusing them both in a Idw Mra Bartfimd 
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“ Her ladyship’s so touchy, and so proud, she’s as high as the 
moon and higher.” 

“ Oh, all the Chillingworths, by all accounts, are so,” said 
Mrs. Puffit, “ but then, to bo sure, they have a right to be so, if 
anybody has, for they certainly are real high-^pi jpoopfe.” 

“ But I can’t tolerate to see some people, ffiat aren’t no w^s 
bom nor entitled to it, give themselves such airs as son» peo^e 
do. Now, there’s that Miss Burrage, that pretends not to know 
me, ma’am,” 

“ And me, ma’am, just the same. Such provoking assurance. 
I that knew her from this high.” 

“ On St. Augustin’s Back, you know," said Mrs. Puffit. 

“ On St. Augustin’s Back, you know,” echoed Mrs. Bertrand. 

“ So I told her this morning, ma’am,” said MrJ! Puffit. 

“ And so I told her this evening, ma’am, when the three Miss 
Herrings came in to give me a call in their way to the play. 
Girls that she used to walk 'mith, ma’am, for ever and ever in the 
green, you know.” 

“ Yes ; and that she was always glad to drink tea with, ma’am, 
when*asked, you know,” said Mrs. Pdffit. • 

“ Well, ma’am,” pursued Mrs. Bertrand, “ here she had the 
impudence to pretend not t» know themi She takes up her 
glass — my Lady Di herself couldn’t have done it better — and 
squeezes up her ugly face this way, pretending to be near- 
sighted, though she can see as well as you or 1 can.” 

“ Such airs ! she near-sighted ! ” said Mrs. Puffit, “ what will 
the world come to 1 ” 

Could young ladies who are like Miss Burrage know to what 
contempt they expose themselves by their airs of consequence, 
aod by their meanness, they would not, surely, persist in their 
wilful offences against good-nature and good manners. ^ 

“ Oh, I wish her pride may have a fall,” resumed the pro- 
voked milliner, as soon as she had breath. “ I dare to say, 
wouldn’t know her own relations if she was to meet 
thenf^I’d lay any wager she would not vouchsafe a curtsy 
to that good old John Barker, the friend of her father, you 
know, who gave up to this Miss Burrage I don’t know how 
many hundreds of pounds, that was due to him, or else Miss 
wouldn’t have had a farthing in the world ; now. I’ll he 
bound, she'd forget this as well as St. Augustin’s Back, and 
wouldn’t know John Barker from Abraham. And I don’t^oubt 
but she’d pull out her glass at her aunt Dinah, because she is a 
cheesemonger’s widow.” ' 
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“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Bertrand, “she couldn't have the base- 
ness to be near-sighted to good Dinah Plait, that bred her up, 
and was all in all to her.” 

Just as Mrs. Bertrand finished speaking, into the fruit-shop 
walked the ^orMersons of whom she had been talking— Dinah 
Plait and Mr. BSker. 

* “ Mr*. Dinah Plait, I declare ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Bertrand. 

“ I never was so glad to see you, Mrs. Plait and Mr. Barker, 
in all my days,” said Mrs. Puffit. 

“Why you should be so particularly glad to see me, Mrs. 
Puflit, I don’t know,” said Mr. Barker, laughing; “but Pm not 
surprised Dinah Plait should be a welcome guest wherever she 
goes — especially with a purse full of guineas in her hand.” 

“ Friend Bertrand,” said Dinah Plait, producing a purse which 
she hold under her clo^k, “ I am como to restore this purse to its 
rightful owner; after a great deal of trouble, John Barker (who 
never thinks it a trouble to do good) hath traced her to your 
house.” 

“ There is a young lady here, to be sure,” said Mrs. Bertrand ; 
“ but you can’t seob her Just at present, for she is talkflig on 
petticlar business with my Lady Frances Somerset above stairs.” 

“’Tis well,” said iDinah Pldt^ “I would willingly restore 
this purse, not to the young creature herself, but to some of her 
friends, for I fear she is not quite in a ri^ht state of mind. If 
I could see any of the young lady'§ friends ” 

“ Miss Burrago ! ” cried Mrs. Bertrand, in a tone of voice, so 
loud, that she could not avoid hearing it oven in the inner room, 
“ are not you one of the young lady's friends ? ” * 

“ What young lady’s friend t ” replied Miss Burrage, without 
stirring from her seat. • 

“ Miss Burrage, hero’s a purse for a young lady,” said Mrs. 
Puflit. 

“ A purse for whom ? Where I ” said Miss Burrage, at last 
deigning to rise and come out of her recess. ^ ^ 

•“There, ma’am,” said the milliner. “Now for her •glass!” 
whis^red Mts. Puffit to Mrs. Bertrand. 

And exactly as it had been predicted, Miss Burrage eyed her 
aunt Dinah through her glass, pretending not to know her. 
“The purse not mine,” said she, coolly, “I know nothing of 
it — nothing.” 

“ Hetty ! ” exclaimed her aunt ; but as Miss Burrage still eyed 
her through her glass with unmoved invincible assurance, Dinah 
thought, that however strong the^'^somblance, she was mistaken. 

10 
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•‘No, it can’t be Hetty. I beg pardon, madam," said she, “but 

I took you for . Did not I hear you say the name of 

Burrago, friend Puffit V* 

“Yes, Burrage one of the Burrages of Dorsetshire," said 
the milliner, with malicious archness. ^ • 

“ One of the Burrages of Dorsetshire, I beg^rdbn. But did 
you ever see such a likeness, friend Barker, to my poQF nieoe, 
Hetty Barrage ? " 

Miss Burrage, who overheard these words, immediately 
turned her back upon her%unt. “ A grotesque statue of starch 
— one of your Quakers, I* think they call themselves. Bristol is 
full of such primitive figures," said Miss Burrage to Clara Hope, 
and she walked back to the recess and to Lady Di. 

“ So like, voice and all, to my poor Hesthe^" said Dinal^ 
Plait, and she wiped the tears from her eyes. “ Though Hetty 
has neglected me so of late, I have a teifdcrness for her. We 
cannot but have some for ou^own relations." 

“ Grotesque or not, ’tis a statue that seems to have a hearty 
and a gude one," said Clara Hope. 

“I ♦wish wo could say the same of everybody," said Mrs, 
Bertrand. 

All this time, old Mr. Barker, leaning op his cane, had been 
silent; “Burrage of Dorsetshire!” said he; “I’ll soon see 
whether she be or no,, for Hetty has a wart on her chin — that I 
cannot forget, let her forget whom and what she pleases.” 

Mr. Barker, who was a plafti-spoken detennined man, followed 
the young lady to the recess; and after looking her full in 
the face, Exclaimed, in a loud voice, “ Here’s the wart ! ’Tis 
Hetty 14' 

^ Sir 1 Wart ! Man 1 Lady Di ! " cried Miss Burrage, in 
accents of the utmost distress and vexation. 

Mr. Barker, regardless of her frowns and struggles, would by 
no means relinquish her hand ; but leading, or rather pulling 
Jjerforwards, he went on with barbarous steadiness. “Dinah,” 
sa5rtie> “ ’tis your own niece. Hetty, ’tis your own aun|i thot 
bred you up ! What, struggle, Burrage of Dorsetshire ! "c 

“ There, cei^inly,” said Lady Diana Chillingworth, in a 
solemn tone, “ is a conspiracy this night against my poor nerves. 
These people amongst them will infallibly surprise me to 
• death. What is the matter now ? Why do you dmg thejoung 
lady, sir? She came here with we, sir— with Lady Diana 
Chillingworth, and consequently she is not a person to be 
insulted.” 
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‘‘Insult her!” said Mr. Barker, whose sturdy simplicity 
was not to be balHed or disconcerted either by the cunning of 
Miss Burrage, or by the imposing manner and awful name of 
Lady Diana Chillingworth. “ Insult her I Why, ’tis she insults 
us. Sl^ won’t know us.” 

“ How sh#ul8^jVIiss Burrage know you, sir, or anybody here ? ” 
said L|dy Diana, looking round, as if upon beings of a species 
different from her own. 

“ How should she know her own aunt, that bred her up ? ” 
said the invincible John Barker; “^nd me, who have had her 
on my knee a hundred times, giving, her barley-sugar till she 
wassicl^?” 

“Sick, I am sure you make me sick,” said Lady Diana. 
“ Sir, that yojjing lady is one of the Barrages of Dorsetshire, as 
good a family as any in England.” 

“ Madam,” said John Barker, replying in a solemnity^f tone 
equal to her ladyship’s, “ that young lady is one of the Burrages 
of Bristol, dry-salters, niece to jCWnah Plait here, who is the 
widow of a man who was in his time as honest a cheesemonger 
as any in England.” , 

“ Miss Burrage I • My God I Don’t you speak ! ” cried Lady 
Diana, in a voice of terror. 

“Tlie young lady^is bashful, iny lady, among strangers,” said 
Mrs. Bertrand. 

“Oh, Hesthcr Burrage, is this kind 5f thee?” said Dinah 
Plait, with an accent of mixed sodtow and affection ; “ but thou 
art my niec5, and I forgive thee.” 

“ A cheesemonger’s niece ! ” cried Lady Diana, wjth horror 
“ How have I been deceived ! But this is the consequence of 
making acquaintance at Brighton and those wateriil^-places. 
I’ve done with her, however — Lord bless mo I here comes %ny 
sister, Lady Prances I Good Heavens ! my dear,” continued her 
ladysliip, going to meet her sister, and drawing her into the 
recess at the farthest end of the room, “ here are more misfortunes, 
yiisfortunes without end. What will the world say ? 
this^iss more notice of her, sister — she’s 

an impostor ; who do you think she turns out to be ? — daughter 
to a dry-salter, niece to a cheesemonger. Only conceive ! a person 
«that has beei^going about with me everywhere I What will th^ 
world say ?*• 

“ That it is very imprudent to have mlmoton friendsy my dear ” 
replfed Lady Frances. “The best thing you can possibly do la 
to say nothing about the matter, and to receive this penitent 

10**-2 
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ward of yours without reproaches ; for if you talk of her unknown 
frimdsj the world will certainly talk of yours.” 

Lady Diana drew hack with haughtiness, when her sister offered 
to put Miss Warwick's hand into hers ; but she condescended to 
say, after an apparent struggle with herself ; yi am happy to 
hear, Miss Warwick, that you are returned to ^ur senses. Lady 
Frances takes you under her protection, I understand, afr wdiich, 
for all our sakes, I rejoice ; and I have only one piece of advice, 

Miss Warwick, to give you 

“Keep it till after thS play, my dear Diana,” whispered 
Lady Frances ; “ it will Have more effect.” 

“The play 1 bless mo!” said Lady Diana: “why, you have 
contrived to make Miss Warwick fit to be seen, I protest. But 
after all I have gone through to-night, how caft I appear in 
public ^ My dear, this Miss Burrage's business has given mo 
such a ihock — such nervous affections I ” * 

“ Nervous affections 1 somf people, I do believe, have none 
but nervous affections,” thought Lady Frances. 

“Permit me,” said Mrs. Dinah Plait, coming up to Lady 
Francf;S, and presenting Lady Warwick's purse; “permit me, 
as thou scemest to be a friend to this young lady, to restore to 
thee her purse, which she left at my hoi^o this forenoon ; I 
hope she is better, poor thing ? ” 

^ “ She ts better, andj thank you for her, madam,” said Lady 
Frances, who was struck with the obliging manner and benevolent 
countenance of Dinah Plait ; ‘and who did not think herself con- 
taminated by standing in the same room with the widow of a 
chccscmoilgcr. 


“Let me thank you myself, madam,” said Angelina; “lam 
perfectly in my senses now, I can assure you ; and I shall never 
forgot the kindness which you and this benevolent gentleman 
showed me, when you thought I was in real distress.” 

“Some people are more grateful than other people,” said 
looking at Miss Burrage, who, in mortified* sullen 
sil^de, followed the aunt and the benefactor, of whom she was 
ashamed, and who had reason to be ashamed of herr ‘ 

We do not imagine that our readers can be much interested 
for a young lady who was such a compound of pride and mean- 
ness; we shall therefore only add, that her future^ife was spent 
on St Augustin's Back, where she made herself at once as 
ncUculous and as unhappy as she deserved to be 
^ for our heroine, under the friendly and judicious can of 
Lady Frances Somerset she a^uired that which is more U8e> 
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ful to the possessor than genius — good sense. Instead of 
rambling over the world in search of an wiknown friend^ she 
attached herself to those of whoso worth she received proofs 
more convincing than a letter of three folio shceis, stii/Tocl with 
• sentimettal po^s^nso. In short, wo have now, in the miuio of 
Angelina WarwiSr, the pleasure to assure all those whom it may 
conceni? that it is possible for a young lady of sixteen to cure 
herself of the afTectation of sensibility, and the folly of romance. 



THE KNAPSAO^;^ 


DEAMATIS 

Count ' HelmaAB, a Swedish 
Nobleman. 

Chktstiern, a Swedish Soldier. 
Albptson, Count Helinaar’s Fool. 
Thomas, a Footman, 


PERSON’iE. 

Eleonora, a Swedish Lady, be- 
loved by Count Ilelmaar. 
Christina, Sister to HeboRar. 
Ulrica, an Old Housekeeper. 
OATHERINE, Wife^to Christiem, 


KATB and Ulmc, the Son and Daughter of Catherine-they are six and 
seven years old. ^ 

Befteant aud Party of Soldiers, a Train of Dancers, a Page, &c. 


ACT L 

BCEIfE I.-^A Cottage in Sweden-A^Kl^Bsm^^i, a young and 
handsome woman^ is sitting at her spinnina-wheeL — A little 
Boy and Girl, of six and sdben years of ^ge, are seated on the 
ground eating their dinrwr* 

Catherine sings ^s^iUe she is spinning^ 

Haste from the wArs, oh,'haste to me, 

The wife that fondly waits for thee ; 
liong, long the years, and long each day, 

While my loved soldier’s far away. 

Haste from the wars, &c. 

Lone every field, and lone this cot. 

Where he, the soul of life, is not. 

Haste from the M'ars, &c. , 

Dreams of wounds and death away I 

Vain my fears— oh, vain be they 1 

He’s well— he’s safe— lie’ll come, he’ll come, 

Make ready quick his happy home. 

Little Girl {starts up and clasps her hands), HcllcCome ! hell 
come I Father do you mean, mother ? 

* In the travels of M. Beauiolin into Sweden, he mentions having^ in 
the year 1790, met carriages laden with the knapsacks of Swedish soldiers 
who had fallen in battle in Finland. These carriages were escorted by 
peasants, who were relieved at every stage ; and thus the property of the 
ileceascMl was conveyed from one extremity of the kingdom to the tther, 
and faithfully restored to their relations. The Bwedisli peasants are so 
remarkably honest, that scarcely anything is ever lost in these convoys of 
numerous and ill-secured packages./ 
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ZAttk Boy. When will he come, mother? when,-— to-day ? 
to-morrow ? 

Cath. No, not to-day, nor to-morrow ; but soon I hope, very 
soon, for they say the wars are over. 

lAttB Girl. I am glad of that ; and when father comes home, 
rU give hinf soile of my flowers. 

• lAUie Boy (who is still eating). And I’ll give him some of my 
bread and cheese, which he’ll like better than flowers if ho be 
as hungry as I am, and that, to be sure, he will be, after coming 
from such a long, long journey. • 

Little Girl. Long, long journey W how long ? — how far is 
father »ff, mother ? — where is he ? 

Little Boy. I know ; he is in — in — in — in — in Finland ; how 
far off, mother ? 

Cath. A great many miles, my dear — I don’t know how 
many. * • 

lAttle B(yy. Is it not two mil^ to the great house, mother, 
where we go to sell our faggots ? 

Gaih. Yes, about two miles ; and now you had best set out 
towards the great house,* and ask Mrs. Ulrica, tho housekeeper, 
to pay you the little bill she owes you for faggots, there’s good 
children ; and whe|i you have feeen paid for your faggots, you 
can call at the baker’s in the village and bring homo some bread 
for to-morrow (patting the little boy*s hea^) — you, that love bread 
and cheese so much, must work hard to get it. 

Little Bgy. Yes, so I will wDrk hard, — then I shall have 
enough for myself and father too, when he comes. Gome along, 
come (to his sister), and as we come home through^ the forest, 
I’ll show you where we can get plenty of sticks for tomorrow, 
and we’ll help one another. 

Little Girl sings. 

That’s the best way, 

At work and at play, 

To help one another— I heard mother say — 

To help one another — 1 heard mother say. 

[The children go off singing these words . ' 

Caih. (alone). Dear, good children, how happy their father 
will be to gm them when he comes back ! (She begins to eat 
the remains of the dinner which the children have left.) The 
litHo rogue was so hungry he has not left me much, but he 
would have left me all if ho had thought that I wanted it ; he 
shall have a good large howl of milk for supper ; it was but last 
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night he skimmed the cream off his milk for me because he 
thought T liked it — heigho ! God knows how long they may 
have milk to skim; as long os I can work, they shall never 
want, but I*m not so strong as I used to be ; but then I shall 
get strong and all will be well when my husband com^s back, 
(il drum heats at a distance.) Hark ! — a dri^pl !-«-somo ne^vs 
from abroad, perhaps — nearer and nearer — (wtc sinlcs upon 
chair) — why cannot I run to see — ^to ask? {The drum heats 
louder and louder.) Fool that I am I they will be gone ! they 
will be all gone 1 — {she starts up.) [Exit running. 

Scene changes to a high-road^ leading to a village. — A party of 

raggedy tired Soldiers, marching slowly — Sergeard ranges them. 

Serg. Keep on, my brave fellows, keep on, wo have not a 
great way farther to go ; keep on, my brave fellows, keep on 
through yonder village ! — {the drum heats.\ [Soldiers exeunt. 

Serg.\alone). Poor fellows, my heart bleeds to see them! 
the sad remains these of as hpe a regiment as ever handled a 
musket. Ah ! IVe seen them march quite another sort of w^ay, 
when they marched, and I amongst them, to face the enemy — 
heads up — step firm — ^thus it was — qilick time — march!— (7/e 
marches proudly.) My poor fellows, how they lag now I — 
{lookiTig after them) — ay, ay, thure they go, slower and slower : 
they don't like going through the village, nor I eitlier ; for at 
every village wo pass through, out come the women and children, 
running after us and crying — “Where's my father? What's 
become of my husband ? ” Stout fellow as I am, and a sergeant 
too, that ought to know better and set the others an example, 1 
can't stand these questions. 

% 

^ Enter Catherine, hreathless. 

Cath. I — I — ^IVe overtaken him at last. — Sir — Mr. Sef^ant, 
one word. What news from Finland ? 

Serg. The best — the war's over. Peace is proclaimed. 
m/mCaih. {clasping her hands joyfully). Peace ! happy sound ! , 
Peace 1 The war's over — ^Peace I — ^And the regiment of Helny ar. 
{The sergeant appears impatient to get away.) Only one word, 
good sergeant ; when will the regiment of Helmaar be back ? 

Serg. All that remain of it will be home next wegk. 

Cath. Next week! But — ^all that did you s2y ? — Then 

many have been killed ? 

Serg. Many — many, — too many. Some honest peasants %re 
bringing home the knapsacks of those who have fallen in battle^ 

j 1—2 
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’Tis fair that what little they had should come home to their 
families. Now, I pray you, let me pass on. 

Qath. One word more ; tell me, do you know, in the regiment 
of Helmaar, one Christiem Aleftson ? 

Serg.^toith eqf/emess), Christiem Aleftson 1 as brave a fellow 
and as good ^Is elfer lived ! if it be the same that I know. 

•Cath^ As brave a fellow and as good as ever livc«l : oh, that’s 
ho I He is my husband, where is he ? — Where is he 1 

{aside). She wrings my heart 1 {Alovd) Ho was 

Caih. Was/ • 

Serg, He is, I hope, safe. • 

Gath, .You hope — don’t look away, I must see your face ; tell 
me all you know ? 

SerJ, I kno^v nothing for certaiiL When the peasants come 
with the knapsacks, you will hear all from them. Pray you, 
let me follow my inen^ they are already at a great dista»ce. 

[^Exit sergeant^ followed hj Catherine, 
Gath, I will not detain you an instant— only one word more ! 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE IL — An •Apartment in Count Helmaar^ s GdstU , — • 
A train of Dancers-^after they have danced for some time^ 

Enter a Page. 

Page. Ladies! J have waited, according to your commands^ till 
Count Helmaar appeared in the antechamber ; he is there now 
along with the ladies Christina and Eleonora. 

Is^. Dancer, Now is our tkne; Count Helmaar shaJJ hear our 
Bong to welcome him home. 

2nd Dancer, None was ever more welcome. 

3rd Dancer. But stay till I have breath to sing. 

SONG. 

Welcome, Helmaar, welcome home, 

In crowds your happy neighbours come, 

To hail with joy the cheerful morn 
That sees their Helmaar's safe return. 

No hollow heart, no borrow’d face, 

8hall ever Helmaar’s liall disgrace ; 

^ Slaves alone on tyrants wait, 

^ Friends surround the good and great. 

Welcome, Helmaar, 

•JSnfer Eleonora, Christina, and Count Helmaar, 
Belmaar, Thanks, my friends,^for this kind welcome. 
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Ist Dancer {looJcingat a hlack fillet on Helmaar's head). Ha 
has been wounded. 

Christina. Yes, severely wounded. 

Helmdar. And had it not been for the fidelity of t^ soldier 
who carried me from the field of battle, I AouJ^ ntfver have 
seen you more, my friends, nor you, my charming Eleonom 
{A noise of one singing behind the scenes). What disturbance is 
that, without? 

Christina. Tis only ^leftson the fool; in your absence, 
brother, he has been the cause of great diversion in the castle ; 
I love to play upon him,*it keeps him in tune : you can^t think 
how much good it does him. * 

Helmaar. And how much good it does you, sister ; from your 
childhood you had always a lively wit, and loved to exercise it ; 
but do you waste it upon fools ? , 

Chr^tina. I*m sometimes inclined to think this Aleftson is 
more knave than fooL c 

Eicon. By your leave, Lady Christina, he is no knave, or I 
am much mistake^. To my knowledge, ho has carried his whole 
salary; and all the little presents he Has received from us, to his 
brother’s wife and children. I have seen him chuck his money, 
thus, at those poor little children when thfty have been at their 
play, and then run away, lest their mother should make them 
give it back. 

, Enter Aleftson, the fool in a fooVs^codt^ fooVszcap^ and 
hells — singing. 

4(here*s the courtier, who watches the nod oE the great, 

» Who thinks much of his pension, and naught of the state. 
When for ribands and titles his honour he sells. 

What is he, my friends, but a.f ool without bells ? 

There’s the gamester, who stakes on the turn of a die^ 

His house and his acres, the devil knows why : 

His acres he loses, his forests he fells ; 

What is he, my friends, but a fool without bells 7 

There’s the student so crabbed and wonderful wise, 

W ith his plus and his minus, his exes and wies ; 

Pale at midnight he pores o’er his magical spellfl; 

What is he, my friends, but a fool without bells 7 

The lover, who’s ogling, and rhyming, and sighing, 

Who’s musing, and pining, and whining, and dying, 

When a thousand of lies every minute he tells ; t 
What is he, my friends, but a fool without bells 7 

There’s the lady so fine, with her airs and her graces, « 

With a face like an angel’s— if angels have f^es : 

6he marries, and Hymen the vision dispels ; 

What’s her husband, my friends, but a fool without belli f 
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Christina^ Eleonora^ Hdmaar^ etc, Bravo, braviasimo ! — 
excellent fool ! — encore ! 

\The fool folds his arms^ and begins to cry bitterly, 

ChrisUncL What now, Aleftson ? I never saw you sad before. 
What's The igatti^r ? — speak ! [Fool sobs, bvi gives no answer, 

^Helm, Why do you weep so bitterly ? 

Aleff! Because I am a fool. 

Helm, Many should weep, if that were cause sufficient. 

Eicon, But, Aleftson, you have all^ your life, till now, been a 
merry fool. 

Fool, Because always till now I Vas a fool, but now I'm 
grown 'v^iso ; and 'tis difficult to all but you, lady, to be merry 
and wise. ^ 

Christina, A pretty compliment ; 'tis a pity it was paid by a 
fool. . 

Fool, Who else should pay compliments, lady, or ifho else 
believe them ? • 

Christina, Nay, I thought it was the privilege of a fool to 
speak the truth without offence. 

Fool, Fool as you take me to be, I'm not fool enough yet to 
speak truth to a lady, and think to do it without offence. 

Eicon, Why, yoiJ have said hundred severe tilings to me 
within this week, and have I ever been angry with you ? 

Fool, Never; for, out of the whole hundred, not one was 
true. But have a care, lady ; fool as I am, you'd be glad to 
stop a fool's mouth with your ■v^ito hand this instant, rather 
than let him tell the truth of you. 

Christim, {laughing; and all the other ladies^ exc^ Eleonora^ 
exclaim). Speak on, good fool ; speak on • 

Helm, I am much mistaken, or the Lady Eleonora fears not 
to heaifcthe truth from either wise men or fools ; speak on. 

Fool, One day, not long ago, when there came news that our 
count there was killed in Finland, I, being a fool, was lying, 
laughing, and thinking of nothing at all, on the floor, in the^ 
wesb drawing-room, looking at the count's picture, — in comes^ 
the Xady Eleonora all in tears. 

Eleon, i^sio^ing his movlE), Oh ! tell anything but that^ good 
fool. 

Helm, (Jmsds and kisses her hand). Speak on, excellent fool. 

Christina and Ladies, Speak on, excellent fool — in came the 
Lady Eleonora, all in tears. 

Fool, In comes the Lady Eleonora, all in tears {pauses and 
loolcs round). Why, now, what makes you all so curious about 
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these tears 1 — tears arc but salt water, let them come from what 
eyes they will ; — my tears are as good as hers. In came John 
Aleftson all in tears just now, and nobody kneels to me — nobody 
kisses my hands — nobody cares half a straw for my tears. 

Christina, Nobody cares half a straw for the tears those 
who weep they kiiow«not why. ^ 

Fool (folds his arms^ and looJcs melancholy), I am not one of 
those ; I know the cause of my tears too well 

Helm, Perhaps they were caused by my unexpected return — 
eh? • 

Fool (scornfully). No; J am not such a fool as that comes to ; 
don’t I know that when you are at home the poor maychold up 
their heads, and no journeyman-gentleman of an agent dares 
then to go about plaguing those who live in cottajios. No, no ; 
I am not such a fool as to cry because Count Helmaar is come 
back ; ]^iit tlio truth is, I cried because I fim tired and ashamed 
of wearing tliis thing (putting doum Ms fooVs-cap upon the floor, 
changes his tone entirely) — /.*who am brother to the roan who 
saved Count Helmaar’s life ; — I to wear a fool’s-cap and bells I 
— 0 shame ! shame ! • 

pTAe ladies look at one another with signs of astonishment, 
Christina (aside), A lucid interval — poor ^ol I I will torment 
him no more ; he has feeling — ’twere better he had none. 

Eicon, Hush — hea^him! 

Aleft, (throwing himself at the counPs feet). Noble Count, I 
have submitted to be thoughts fool, I have worn this fool’s-cap 
in your absence, that I might indulge my humour, and enjoy 
the libertj^ of speaking my mind freely to people of all con- 
ditions. Now that you are returned, I have no need of such a 
disguise^ I may now speak the truth without fear, arid without 
a cap and bells. I resign my salary, and give back the ensign 
of my office (presents the fool's-cap), ' [Exit, 

Christina, He might well say that none but fools should pay 
compliments; this is the best compliment that has been paid 
••you, brother. 

Eicon, And observe, ho has resigned his salary. ^ 

Helm, From this moment let it be doubled. He made an 
excellent use of the money when he was a fool, — ^may he make 
half as good a use of it now he is a wise man. 

Christina, Amen. And now, I hope, we are tof" have some 
more dancing, [Exmnt. 


era OF THB FIRST ACT. 
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ACT II. 

SCENJg L — By moonlight — a Forest — a Castle illuminated at 
a distanced— group of Peasants seated on the ground., each 
^with ji knapsack beside him. — One Peasant lies stretched on 
the ground. 

1st Peasant. Wliy, what I say is, Jhat the wheel of the cart 
being broken, and the horse dead lame, and Charles there in 
that i)light {points to the sleeping peanut), it is a folly to think 
of getting on fartlicr this evening. 

Peasant. And what I say is, it^s folly to sleep here, seeing 
I know the country, and am certain sure we have not above one 
mile at farthest to go before we get to the end of our journey. 
Is^ Peasant {pointing to the sleeper). He can’t walk jf mile — 

he’s done for — dog-tired • 

Zrd Peasant. Are you certain sure we have only one mile 
farther to go ? 

^nd Peasant. Certain 5ure • 

All, except the sleeper and the Peasant. Oh, let us go on 
then, and wo can cajtry the knapsacks on our backs for one mile. 

Peasant. You must carry him, then, knapsack and all. 

All together. So we will. • 

2nd Peasant. Eut first, do you see, let’s waken him ; for a 
sleeping miyi’s twice as heavy as one that’s awake. Holloa, 
friend ! waken ! waken ! {he shakes the sleeper, toho snores 
loudly.) Good Lord ! he snores loud enough to awatcon all the 
birds in the wood. # 

[All the peasants shout in the sleeper's ear, and he starts 
• up, shaking himself. 

Charles. Am I awake ? — {stretching.) 

2nd Peasant. Ho, not yet, man. A^y, don’t you know where 
you are ? Ay ; there’s the moon, and these bo trees, and I be a 
ftian — and what do ye call ihis%—{fiolding up a knapsack.) 

Charles. knapsack, I say, to be sure ; I’m as broad awake 
as the best of you. 

2nd Peasant. Come on then, we’ve a great way farther to go 
before you %leep again. 

Charles. A great way farther — farther to-night ! Ho, no. 

2^^ Peasant. Yes, yes ; we settled it all while you were fast 
asleep. You are to be carried, you and your knapsack. 

[Th^ prepare to carry him. 
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Charles {staHing up^ and struggling with them), I'Ve legs to 
walk — I won't be carried! I, a Swede, and be carried — ^no, 
no ! 

All together. Yes ! Yes ! 

Charles, No 1 no ! {Jie struggles for his hnapsaclc, lohigih comes 
untied in the struggle^ and all the things fallout!). There, this 
conies of playing the fool. {They help him to pick up thQ things^ 
and exclaim ^ — 

AIL There's no harm done — {throioing the knapsack over his 
shoulder). • 

Charles, I'm the first march, after all. 

Feasants. Ay I in your sleep. \ExeunL laughing. 

Enter Catherine's two little Ohildreit, 

LAlth Girl. I am sure I heard some voices this way. 

Little Jioy. It was only the rustling of the leaves. Como, 
let us make haste home. NlVer mind your faggot ; it was not 
here you left it. 

Little Girl, Oh yes, it was 'here, somewhere hereabouts, I'm 
sure, and I like to carry it home to moth&r, to make a blaze 
before she goes to bed. ^ ^ 

Little Boy, But she will wonder what keeps us so late. 

Little Girl. But shall tell her what kept us so late, and 
then slie won't wonder ; look under those trees, will you, whilst 
I look hero for my faggot?# When wo get home I shall say, 
“ Mother, do you know there is great news ? — thbre’s a great 
many, macy candles in the windows of the great house, and 
dancin" and music in the great house, because the master's come 
home, and the housekeeper had not time to pay us, and we 
watted and waited with our faggots ; at last the butler ” 

lAttle B(yy. Hey day ! What have we here ? — a purse, ^ purse, 
a heavy purse. 

Little Girl, Whoso can it be? — let us carry it homo to 
mother. 

Little Boy, No, no; it can't be mother’s; mcjfcher hps no 
purse full of money. It must belong to somebody at the great 
house. 

Little Girl, Ay, very likely to Dame Ulrica, the housekeeper, 
for she has more purses and money than anybody else in the 
world. 

Little Boy, Come, let us run back with it to her;' mother 
would ten us to do so, I’m sure, if she was here. 
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Little Girl. But I'm afraid the housekeeper won’t see us 
to*night. 

‘ Little Boy. Oh, yes; but I’ll beg, and pray, and push, till I 
get into her room. 

Little fGfirl Yes; but don’t push me, or I shall knock my 
head against 1;he'4rees. Give me your hand, brother. Oh, my 
faggot 1 JL shall never find you. [Exeunt. 

SCENE. — Catherine’s Cottage. 

Cath. (alone). Hark! here they come! No, ’twas only the 
wind — what can keep these children so late ? But it is a fine 
moonliglft night, they’ll have brave appetites for their supper 
when they come back ; but I wonder they don’t come home ; 
heigho ! since their father has been gone, I am grown a coward 
— (a knock at the door heard) — come in! Why does every 
knock at the door starlle me in this way ? • 

• 

. Enter Cni^BiiES, with a knaysack on his hack 

Charles. Mistress! mayhap you did not expect to see a 

stmnger at this tiine o’ night, as I guess by the looks Sf ye ; 

but I’m only a poor^ fellow that has been afoot a great many 
hours. 

Cath. Then pray ye rest yourself, and guch faro as we have, 
you’re welcome to. 

[iS/ic sets milk^ etc., on a tahle-^Charles throws himself into a 
* chair, and flings his Imapsack behind hei\ 

Charles. ’Tis a choice thing to rest one’s self. I saj, mistress, 
you must know, I and some more of us peasants have come a 
many, many leagues since break of day. * 

Gath. Indeed, you may well be tired — and where do you 
come from ? Did you meet on your road any soldiers coming 
back from Finland ? 

Charles (eats and spedlcs). Not the soldiers themselves, I 
aan’t^ say as T did; but we are them that are bringing home 
the knapsacjis of the poor fellows that have lost their lives in 
the wars in Finland. 

Catherine (during this speech of Charles leans on the hack of a 
chair — aside). Now I shall know my fate, 

Charles \eating and speaking). My comrades are gone 
on to the village beyond with their knapsacks, to get them 
owned by the families of them to whom they belonged, as it 
•tands to reason and right. Pray, mistress, as you Itnow the 
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folks hereabouts, could you tell me whoso knapsack this is, hcM 

behind me ? — (loolcimj up at Catherine) Oons, but liow pale 

she looks ? {Aside.) Here, sit ye down, do. {Aside.) Why, I 
Avould not have said a word, if I had thought on it — tjj> be sure, 
she has a lover now that has been killed in tl|e wars, {Alovd.) 
Take a sup of the cold milk, mistress. ^ 

Cathenne {goes fearfully towards the Jcnapsack.) Tis hisl *Tis 
my husband^s ! 

[S/m sinks down on a chfiir, and hides her fern with her hands. 

Charles. Poor soul! poor soul! {he pauses.) But now it is 
not clear to me that yoif may not be mistaken, mistress ; these 
knapsacks be all so much alike, Pm sure I could not, fot the soul 
of me, tell one from t’other — it is by what’s in ^le inside only 
one can tell for certain. {Charles opens the hnaysach^ pulls out 
a waistcoat, carries it towards Catherine, gmd holds it before her 
face). *^Look ye hero now, don’t give way to sorrow while there’s 
hope left — mayhap, mistress, 4ook at this now, can’t ye, mistress? 

[Catherine timidly mooes her hands from before her face, 
sees the waistcoat, gives a faint scream, and falls hack 
• in a swoon — the peasant rur^ to support hei\ At this 
instant the hack door of the cottage opens, and Aleftson 
enters. • • 

Aleft. Catherine! 

Charles. Poor souPl — there, raise her head, give her air; she 
fell into this swoon at th^ sight of yonder knapsack — her 
husband’s — he’s dead. Poor creature, ’twas my luck to bring 
the bad news ; what shall we do for her? I’m no better than a 
fool when*I see a body this way. 

Alef^. {sprinkling water on heft' face). She’ll be as well as ever 
shi^Avas, you’ll see, presently ; leave her to me ! 

Charles. There ! she gave a sigh, she’s coming to her«eiises. 

[Catherine raises herself. 

Oath. What has been the matter? — {she starts at the sight of 
Aleftson). IMy husband !— no, ’tis Aleftson— what makes you 
look so like him ? you don’t look like yourself. 

Aleft. {aside, to the peasant). Take that waistcoat out of the 
way. 

Cath. {looking round, sees the Jcnapsack). What’s there? Oh, 
I recollect it all now— (/o i4/e//sow)— look there! •look there! 
your brother ! your brother’s dead. Poor fool, you have no 
feeling. ^ 

Aleft. I wish I had none. 

Cath. Oh, my husband I shall I never, never see you more. 
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Qerei more hear your voice, never more see my children in their 
father’s arms 1 

Aleft {takes up the waidcoaiy on which her eyes are fixed). But 
we are'aot sure this is Christiem’s. 

Ghanes (snakhing it from him). Don’t show it her again, 
naan ! you’ll drive her mad. 

Alefl, {aside). Let me alone, I know what I*m about,— 
{Alovid.) ’Tis certainly like a waistcoat I once saw him wear ; 
but, perhaps • 

Gath. It is his — ^it is his — too well I know it;* my own 
work. I gave it to him the very day fie w'ent away to the wars ; 
he told hie he would wear it again the day of his coming home ; 
but he’ll new come home again. 

Aleft. How can you be sure of that 1 

Gath. How ! why, am not 1 sure, too sure ? Hey ! ^hat do 
you mean? He smiles! — have you heard anything? do you 
know anything ? But he can kilbw nothing— he can tell me 
nothing — he has no sense. {She turns to the peasant.) Wliere 
did you get this knapsac|f ? did you see ? 

Aleft, He saw nothing — he knows nothing — he can tell you 
nothing ; listen to me, Catherine — see, I have thrown aside the 
dress of a fool ; yoif know I hatf my senses once — I have them 
now, as clear as ever I had in my life — ay^vou may well be sur- 
prised ; but I will surprise you more. Count Helmaar’s come home. 

Gath. Count Helmaar ! impossiJ)le I 

Gharles. Count Helmaar 1 — ^he was killed in the last battle in 
Finland. , 

Aleft. I tell ye he was not killed in any battle ; he is safe at 
home, I have just seen him. * 

Gath. Seen him ! — but why do I listen to him, poor fool k he 
knows €iot what he says — and yet, if the count be really 
alive 

Charles. Is the count really alive 1 I’d give my best cow to 
see him. 

** A^ft. Come with mo, then, and in one quarter of an hour 
you shaU sel him. 

G<dh. {cla^ng her hands). Then there is hope for me. Tell 
me, is there any news ? 


• “The boy put on his robes, his robes of graen, 

His purple vest— 'twas my own sewing ; 

Ah, wretched me, 1 little, little kenned 
lie was in ^ose to meet his ruin." 

Perc\fs JRdiqws tfAjMieKt Poetry, 
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Aleft. There ia. 

Cafh, Of my husband) 

Aleft. Yes, ask me no more; you must hear the rest from 
Count Helmaar himself ; he has sent for you. $ 

Cath. {springs forward). This instant let m« go, let me 

hear {she stops short at the sight of the waistcoat, w^ich li^iS 

in her passag^. But 'what shall I hear? there can be no good 
news for me — this speaks too plainly. 

\Aleftson pulls Iwn^arm between his, and leads her away. 

Charles. Nay, master, take me, as you promised, along with 
you. I won’t be left beliind. Fm wide awake now. I must 
have a sight of Count Helmaar in his own castle — why, they’ll 
make much of me in every cottage on my road hon^e, when I can 
swear to ’em I’ve seen Count Helmaar alive in his own castle, 
face tojace. God bless him, he’s the poor man's fnend. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE. — The Housekeeper's room in Count Hblmaar’b 
CaMle. 

Ulrica and Christiern.* 

Christiern is drawing on hi§ hoots. May. Ulrica is sitting 
at a teortdble, making Coffee. 

Mrs. Ulrica, Wel^ well, I’ll say no more ; if you can’t stay 
to-night, you can’t; but I had laid it all out in my head so 
cleverly, that you should sta/ and take a good nigl^t’s rest here 
in the castle ; then, in the morning, you’d find yourself as fresh 
as a lark. • 

Christiern. Oh, I am not at all tired. 

r rs.Uhica. Not tired? don’t tell me that, now, for I know 
you are tired, and can’t help being tired, say what ypu will : 
drink this dish of coffee, at any rate. [He drinlcs coffee. 

Christiern. But the thoughts of seeing my Catherine and my 
little ones 

Mrs. Ulrica. Very true, very true ; but, in one word, I .want 
to see the happy meeting ; for such things are a <ireat td me, 
and don’t come every day, you know; and now, in the morning, 
I could go along with you to the cottage; but you must. be 
sensible I could not be spared out this night, on no account oi 
possibility. 

Enter Footman. ^ 

Footman. Ma’am, the cool? is hunting high and low for tho 
brandy chf>*irieSi 
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Mrs. Ulrica. Lord bless me ! are not they there before those 
eyes of yours ? — but I can’t blame nobody for being out of their 
wits aiittle with joy on such a night as this. [Exit Footman, 
Chi^iem. Never man was better beloved in the regiment 
than Count Helmaar. 

Mrs.^ Ulrica. Ay ! ay ! so he is everywhere, and so he 
deserves to be. Is your coffee good ? sweeten to your taste, and 
don’t spare sugar; nor don’t spare anything that this house 
affords ; for to bo sure you deserve •it all ; nothing can bo too 
good for him that saved my master^^life ; so now that wo are 
comfortable and quiet over our dish of coffee, pray bo so very 
good as\o tell mo the whole story of my master’s escape, and of 
Uie horse being killed under him, and of your carrying him off 
on your shoulders, for I have only heard it yet by bits and 
scraps ; as one may say, I’ve seen only the bill of fare — ka ! ha ! 
ha! — so now pray set out all the good things for mo in duo 
order, garnished and all; and before you begin, taste these 
cakes ; they are my own making. 

ChHstiern {aside). ’Tis the one-and-twentieth time I’ye told 
the story to-day ; bht no matter. {Aloud.) Why then, madam, 

the long and the ahqrt of the sto^ is 

Mrs. Ulrica. 0 pray let it be the long^ not the short of the 
story, if you please : a story can never be ioo long for my taste 
when it concerns my master; ’tis, as one may say, finespun 
sugar — the longer the finer, anck the more I relish it : but I 
interrupt yon, and you eat none of my cake ; pray go on {a call 
hehmd the scenes of ^ “JIfrs. Ulrica! Mrs. Ulrica !^')^ Coming! 
coming ! — patience ! , 

Christiem. Why then, madam, we were, as it might be, 
here, — just please to look ; I’ve drawn the field of battle for 
here, wtth coffee, on the tablie ; and you shall bo the enemy. 

Mrs. Ulrica. I, no ! I’ll not bo the enemy — my master’s 
enemy ! 

^ Ghristiem. Well, I’ll bo the enemy, 
ilia's. Ulrifa. You 1 O no, you sha’n’t be the enemyc 
Ghristiern. Well, then, let the cake be the enemy. 

Mrs. Ulrica. The cake — ^my cake ! no, indeed ! 

GhrMem. Well, let the candle be the enemy. 

Mrs. Ulrica. Well, let the candle be the enemy : and whete 
was my masteir, and ^heie are you? I don’t understand; 
what is all this great slop t 

Ghristiern. Why, ma’am, the field of battle; tod let thb 
9 offee-pdt be iny matter. Hfetls comto the eneiny 
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Enter Footman. 

Footman, Mrs. Ulrica, more refreshmcntB wanting for the 
dancers above. 

Mrs. Ulrica. More refreshments ! — more ! bless my heart, 'tis 
an T^wpossibility they can have swallowed down all I laid out, 
not an hour ago, in the confectionery-room. • ‘ 

Footman. Confectionery-room 1 Oh, I never thought of look- 
ing there. ^ 

Mrs. Ulrica. Look ye there, now ! why, where did you think 
of looking, then ? in the etable or the cock-loft, eh ? (exit Foot- 
but I can’t scold on such a night as this ; their poor heads 
are all turned with joy, and my own’s scarce in a more properer 
condition. Well, I beg your pardon ; pray go on : *the cofifee-pot 
is my master, and the candle’s the enemy. 

Chr&tiem. So, ma’am, hero comes the enemy full drive upon 
Count Helmaar. « 

[A call without of, “ Mrs. Ulrica / Mrs. Ulrica / Mrs, 
Ulrica 

Mri. Ulrica. Mrs. Ulrica I Mrs. Ulf ica ! pan’t you do without 
Mrs. Ulrica one instant, but you must call, call (“ Mrs. Ulrica ! 
Mrs. Ulrica — Mercy on U8| what do yeswant? I must go for 
one instant. 

Ohristiem, And l^must bid ye a good night. 

Mrs. Ulrica. Nay, nay (eagerly), you won’t go; I’ll be back. 

Enter Footman. 

Footman. Ma’am ! Mrs. Ulrica ! the key of the blue press. 

Mrs. Ulrica. The key of the blue press : I had it in my hand 
jus* now ; I gave it — I (looks amongst a bunch of keys, and then 
all round the room) — I know nothing at all about it, I tell you. 
I must drink my tea, and I will. (Exit Footman.) 'Tis a sin 
to scold on such a night as this, if one could help it. Well, Mr. 
Christiem, so the coffee-pot’s my master. 

Christiem. And the sugar-basin Why, here’s a key m tlie 

sugar-basin. - ' 

Mrs. Ulrica. Lord bless me I ’tis the very key— the key of the 
blue press. Why, dear me (feds inh^r pocket), and here are the 
sugar-tongs in my pocket, I protest : where was my poor head 1 
Here, Thomas I Thomas I here’s the key ; take it, and don’t say 
a word for your life, if you can help it ; you need not come in, 
I say (sh^ holds the door — the footmau pushes in) 

Footman. — ^But, ma’am, Fve something particular to sa^. 
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Mrs. Ulrica. Wliy, you've always something particular to say : 
is it anything about my master 1 

Footman. No, but about your purse, ma’am. 

Mrslf^lrica. What of my purse ? 

Footman. JEIero's your little godson, ma’am, is here, who has 
found it. 

Mrs.^Ulrica {aside). Hold your foolish tongue, can't you? 
Don't mention my little godson, for your life. 

[T/ie little hot/ creeps in under the footmaris arm ; his 
sister Kate follows him. Mrs. Ulrica lifts up her 
hands and eyes with signs ofi inv/mtienee. 

Mrs. Ulrica {aside). Now I had settled in my head that their 
father should not see them till to-morrow morning. 

Little Girf. Who is that stranger man ? 

Little Boy. He has made me forget all I had to say. 

Christiem {aside). *What charming children I f 

Mrs. Ulrica {aside). He does not know them to bo his; — 
they don't know him to bo their father. {Aloud.) Well, children, 
what brings you here at this time of night? 

Little Boy. What I wks going to say was {the little boy looJcs 
at the stranger between every two or three words, and Christiem 
loohs at him) — whal I was going»to say was 

Little Girl. Hal ha ! ha ! he forgets that we found this purse 
in the forest as we were going home. ^ 

Little Boy. And we thought that it might be yours. 

Mrs. Ulrica. Why should you ^hink it was mine ? 

Little Boy. Because nobody else could have so much money 
in one purse, so we brought it to you — here it is. • 

Mrs. Ulrica. 'Tis none of my purse. {Aside.) Ok! he’ll 
certainly find out that they are his (^dren {she stands between 
the children and Christiem). 'Tis none of my purse ; but*you 
are good, honest little dears ; and I'll be hanged if I won't carry 
you both up to my master himself this veiy minute, and tell the 
story of your honesty before all the company {she pushes the 
. children totoards the door : Ulric looks hack). 

Little Bay. He has a soldier’s coat on; let me ask him if he 
is a soldier. 

Mrs. Ulrica. No; what’s that to you ? 

Little Gi/fl. Let me ask him if he knows anything about 
father. 

^fr8. Ulrica {puts her hand before the little girVs mouth). 
Hold your little foolish tongue, I say ; what's that to you? 

[Exeunt Mrs. Ulrica, pushing forward the children. 
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Enter ^ at the opposite door, Thomas, the footman. 

Footman. Sir, would you please to come into our servants’ 
hall, only for one instant ; there’s one wants to speak a "^rd to 
you. i 

Chnstiern. Oh, I cannot stay another moment f I must go 
home. Who is it ? ^ • 

Footman. *Tis a poor man, who has brought in two carts full 
of my master’s baggage ; and my master begs you’ll he so very 
good as to see that the things are all right, as you know ’em, and 
no one else hero does. 

Christiem {with impatience). How provoking ! — a full Inuir’s 
work. I sha’n’t get home this night, I sec that. I wish the 
man and the baggage wore in the Gulf of Finland, c \Ereunt. 

SCENE. — The apartment wh&i'e the* Count, Eleonora^ 
Christina, ^c., were dancing. 

Enter Mrs. Ulrica, leading the two children. 

Christina. Ha ! Mrs. Ulrica, and her little godson. 

Mrs. Ulrica. My lady, I beg pardon for |j?(?rsuming to inter- 
rupt, but I was so proud of my little godson and his sister, 
though not my god-daughter, that I couldn’t but bring them up 
through the very midst of the company to my master, to praise 
’em according to their deserts, for nobody can praise those that 
deserves it so well as my master — to my fancy. 

Eleonora {aside). Nor to mine. 

Mrs. IJlrica. Here’s a purse, sir, which this little boy and girl 
of mine found in the wood, as they were going home, and, like 
honftst children, as they are, they came back with it directly to 
me, thinking that it was mine. 

Helmaar. Shake hands, my honest little fellow ; this is just 
what I should have expected from a godson of Mrs. Ulrica, and 
a son of , ^ 

Mrs. 17 Inca, {aside to the count). Oh, Lord blocs yoUjisifr"* 
don’t tell him. My lady — {to Christina) — would you talie the 
children out of hearing ? 

Eleon. {to the children). Come with us, my dears. 

[Exeunt ladies and children. 

Mrs. Ulrica. Don’t, sir, pray, tell the children anything 
about their father; they don’t know that their father’s ifere, 
though they’ve just seen him; and I’ve been striving all I can 
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to keep the secret, and to keep the father here all night, that 1 
may have the pleasure of seeing the meeting of fatiier and 
mother and children, at their own cottage, to-morrow. I would 
not mjfls the sight of their meeting for fifty pounds, and yet I 
shall At see it after all, for Christiern will go, all I can say or 
do. Lord hless me ! I forgot to bolt him in when I came up 
with tl^p children — the bird's fliown, for certain. 

[Going in a great hurry, 
Helrncuir. Good Mrs. Ulrica, you need not be alarmed, your 
prisoner is very safe, I can assure yoh, though you forgot to bolt 
l)4m in ; I have given him an employment that will detain him 
a full l^our, for I design to have the pleasure of restoring my 
deliverer, myself, to his family. 

Mrs, Ulrim. Oh ! that will bo delightful ! — then you'll keep 
him here all night, but that will vex him terribly, and of all the 
days and nights of the year, one wouldn't have anyboc^ vexed 
this day or night, more especiaU’j the man, who, as I may say, 
is the cause of all our illuminations, and rejoicings, and dancings. 
No, no, happen what will, we must not have him vexed. 

Helmaar. He shall not be vexed, I promise you ; andjf it be 
necessary to kee^ your heart from breaking, my good Mrs. 
Ulrica, I'll tell yoij a secret, wjiich I had intended, I own, to 
have kept from you one half-hoiir longer. 

Mrs, Ulrica, A secret ! — dear sir, half pji hour's a great while 
to keep a secret from one when it's about one's friends ; pray, 
if it be proper, but you are the best judge, I should be very glad 
to hear justT a little hint of the matter to prepare me. 

Helmaar, Then prepare, in a few minutes, to see# the happy 
meeting between Christiern and his family; I have^sent to 
his cottage for his wife, to desire that she will come hither 
immediately. • 

Mr^, Ulrica, Oh 1 a thousand thanks to you, sir ; but I'm 
afraid the messenger will let the cat out of the bag. 

Helmaar. The man I have sent can keep a secret. Which 
jvay did the Lady Eleonora go^ Are those peasants in the 
I [Exit Count, 

Mrs. Ulrica (follomng). She went towards the west drawing- 
room, I think, sir. Yes, sir, the peasants are at supper in the 
hell. (Aside.) Bless me I I wonder wliat messenger he sent, 
for I don't^know many, men I mean, fit to be trusted with a 
epesQU 
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SCENE, — An apartment in Count Hblmaar’s Castle , — 
Eleonora — Christina. — Little Kate and Ulrio asleep on 
the floor. 

Eleon, Poor little creatures! they are quite tired bj^sitting 
up BO late ; is their mother come yet ? • 

Christina. Not yet, but she will soon be here, for my^brotl^ir 
told Aleftson to make all possible haste. Do you know where 
my brother is ? — ho is not among the dancers. I expected to 
have found him sighing at^he Lady Eleonora's feet. 

Eleon, He is much better employed than in sighing at any- 
body's feet ; he is gone d<fwn into the great hall to see and to 
reward some poor peasants, who have brought homo tlfe knap- 
sacks of those unfortunate soldiers who fell in thp last battle. 
Your good Mrs. Ulrica found out that these peasants were in 
the village near us ; she sent for them, gpt a plentiful supper 
ready, ilid the count is now speaking to tliem. 

Christina, And can you forgive my ungallant brother for 
thinking of vulgar boors, when he ought to be intent on nothing 
but your bright eyes ? — then all I can ^say is, you are both of 
you just fit for one another ; every fool, •indeed, saw that 
long ago. 

[A cry behind the scenes of Lony li1)e Count Helmaar f 
long live the good count! long live the poor man'e 
friend!^* " 

Christina {joins the cry). Long live Count Helmaar ! — ^join 
me, Eleonora — long live the good count! long live the poor 
man’s frien^} ! 

[lUie little children waken^ start up and stretch themselves. 
Eleon. There, you have awakened these poor children. 

UTric. What’s the matter? I dreamed father was shaking 
hands with me. 

Entei- Mrs. Ulrica. 


Little Kate. Mrs. Ulrica ; '^herc am I? I thought I was^ in 
my little bed at home ; I was dreaming about a purs^ I beliesre.' 

Mrs. Ulrica. Was it about this purse you were dreaming? 
{shows the purse which the children found in the wood) — come, 
take it in your little hands, and waken and rouse yoqrselves, for 
you must come and give this purse back to the rightful owner, 
rye found him out for you— {aside to Christina and Eleonara\ 
now, ladies, if you please to go up into the gallery you’ll see 
■^ething worth looking at. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE,- -A hall in Count Hblmaak^s Castle, — Peasants risin 
from supper in the hack scene, 

Ist J^asant, Here’s health to the poor man’s friend, and ma; 
every ^or man, every honest poor man — and there are nom 
other in SweSlen — ^find as good a friend as Count Hclmaar. 

Enter Charles, eagerly, 

Charles, Count Hclmaar ! is he li^e ? 

All, Hey day ! Charles, the sleeper, broad awake ! or is he 
walking in his sleep • 

Charles, Where’s Count Helmaar, I say! I’d walk in my 
sleep, or any vray, to get a sight of him. 

Peasant, Hush ! stand back ! — here’s some of the quality 
coming, who are not thinking of you. 

Peasants all retire to the hack scene, • Count 
Helmaar y Christinay and Eleonora appear looking from 
a gallery^ 

Enter Aleptson and Cm'herinb at one doerry Mrs. Ulmca at 
the opposite doory\vith Ciimseium^yfollmved hy the two children, 

Cath, (springs forwcBrd), Chrisiietn I my husband 1 alive ! — is it 
a dream ! 

Christiem (emhracing her). Your own^ Christiem, dearest 
Catherine. 

[Tlie children clap their hands and run to their father, 
JJlric, Why, I thought he was my father, only he did not 
shake hands with me. • 

Kate, And Mrs. Ulrica bid me hold my tongue. • 
Christiei'n, My Ulric I my little Kate I ^ 

Mrs, IJlrica, Ay, my little Kate, you may speak now as much 
as you will {fheir father lasses them, eagerly). Ay, kiss them, 
kiss them ; they are as good children as ever were born, and as 
honest. Kate, show him the purse, and ask him if it be his. 

.. • Is it yours, father 1 • [Holds up the purse, 

Cliristiemf ’Tis mine 1 ’twas in my knapsack ; but how came 
it here, heaven knows. 

Ulric, We found it in the woodj father, as we were going 
home, just ai the foot of a tree. 

Charles (comes forward). Why, mayhap, now I recollect, I 
migh( have dropped it there ; more shame for me, or rather more 
shame for thm hooking lack at his compani(ms)y that were play- 
ing the fool with me, and tumbled out all the things <m the 
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ground. Master, I hope tUere^a no harm done ; we poor peasant 
follows have brought home all the other knapsacks, safe and 
sound, to the relations of them that died, and yours came by 
mistake, it seems. 

Christiem. It is a very lucky mistake, for I woul,cln*t have lost 
a waistcoat, which there is in that knapsack, for all tlio waist- 
coats in Sweden. My Catherine, 'twas that which you gave mo 
the day before I went abroad, — do you remember it ? 

Charles. Ay, that she does; it had like to have been the 
death of her, for she thouglit you must be dead for certain, when 
she saw it brought home«witbout you ; but I knew he was not 
dead, mistress. Did not I tell you, mistress, not to gi\V3 way to 
sorrow while there was hope left ? 

Caih. Oh joy ! joy ! too much joy ! * 

Aleft, Now, are you sorry you came with me, when I bade 
you ? eBut I’m a fool I I*m a fool 1 * 

Ulric. But where’s the ca]^ and coat you used to wear f 
Kate. You are quite another man, uncle. 

Aleft. The same man, niece, only in another coat. 

Mr^ Ulrica {laughing). How they "Stare J Well, Christiem, 
you are not angry with my master and me for keeping you now! 
— but, angry or not, I don’t tfare, for I ^wouldn’t have missed 
seeing this meeting for anything in the whole world. 

% 

Enter Count Hblmaab, Elbonora, and Christina. 


Christina. Nor I. ^ • 

Eleonora. Nor I. 

Helmaar. Nor I. 

Ths Peasants. Nor any of us. 

Jjfelmaar (to little Ulric). My honest little boy, is that the 
purse which you found in the wood ? i> 

Ulric. Yes, and it’s my own father’s. 

Hehnaar. And how much money is there in it 1 
[The child opens the j)urse, and spreads the money on the floor. 
Ulric {to Mrs. Uhriccb). Cdunt you, for I can’t count so np^sfe*^ 
Mrs. Ulrica {counts). Eight ducats, five rixdollai)}, and let me 
see how many, sixteen Carolines ! *— ’twould have been a pity, 
Catherine, to have lost all this treasure which Christiem has 
saved for you. c 

Helmaar. Catherine, I beg that all the money in this purse 
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may be given to these honest peasants — (to Kate) here, take it 
to them, my little modest girl. As for you and your cliildren, 
Catherine, you may depend upon it that I will not neglect to 
make y(m easy in the world ; your own good conduct, and the 
excellent manner in which you have hrouglit up these children, 
would incline me to serve you, even if your husband had not 
sa^d my life. 

Oath, Christiem, my dear husband, and did you save Count 
Helmaar’s life 1 

Mrs. Ulrica. Ay, that he did. * 

Gath, (einhranng him). I am the happiest wife, and (turniug 
to Mss h^ children) the happiest mother upon earth. 

Charles (staring up in Count Helmaar's face). God bless him I 
I’ve seen him ?ace to face at last, and now I wish in my heart 
I could see his wife. 

Christina. And so db I most sincerely ; my dear brothv, who 
has been all his life labouring for the happiness of others, should 
now surely think of making himsclt happy. 

Eleonm'a (giving her hand to Helmaar). No ; leave that to mo 
for I shall think of nothing else all my life. 
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F rederick the second, King of Prussia, after his 
conquest of Saxony, fransportetl, it is said,* by force, several 
manufacturers from Dres^Jen to Berlin, wliere he was very desirous 
of establishing the manufacture of china. These unfortunate 
people, separated from their friends, their home, and their native 
country, were compelled to continue their labours fdl* the profit and 
for the glory of their conqueror. Amongst the number of these 
suflereirs was Sophia Mansfeld. She was^oung, handsome, and 
possessed considerable talent^ Several pieces of porcelain of her 
design and modelling were shown to Frederick, when he visited 
the manufactory at Meissen, in Saxony ; and their taste and 
workipanship appeared to him so exquisite, ^that he determined 
to transport the artist to his capital. But from the time of her 
arrival at Berlin, Sophia Mansfcld's genius seemed to forsake her. 
It was her business to sketch designs, and to paint them on 
the porcelain ; but either she could not, or would not, execute 
these with her former elegance ; the figures were awkward and 
spiritless, and it was in vain that the overseer of the works 
attempted to rouse her to exertion. She would sit for hours with 
her pencilf in her hand in a sort of reverie. It was melancholy 
to see Ijer. The overseer had compassion upon her, hut his com- 
passion was not so great as his dread of the king’s displeasure ; 
and he at length declared that the next time Frederick visited 
the works he must complain of her obstinate idleness. * 

The monarch was expected in a few days ; for, in the midst 
of his various occupations, Frederick, who was at this time 
extremely intent upon the ei^blishment of the porcelain n\ anur 
factory at Berlin, found leisure frequently to inspect ft in persoln.^ 
The king, however, was prevented from coming at the appointed 
hour by a review at Potsdam. His majesty had formed the 
singular project of embodying and training to the science of arms 
the Jews in his dominions. t They were rather awkward in 


* Vide Wraxairs Memoirs of the Court of Berlin, 
t Wraxall’s Memoirs of the Court of Berlin, &c., vol L 
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lemming the manual exercise ; and tlie Jewish review, though it 
afforded infinite amusement to the spectators, put Frederick so 
much out of humour, that as soon as it was over, ho rode to his 
palace W Sans-Souci, and shut himself up for the remainder of 
the morning* The preceding evening an English traveller, who 
had passed some time at Paris with the Count do Lauragais, in 
trying experiments upon porcelain clays, and who had received 
much instruction on this subject from Mr. Wedgewood, of Etruria, 
had been presented to the king, and his majesty had invited him 
to be present at a trial of some new processes of importance, 
which was to be made this morning tft his manufactory. The 
English*travellcr, who was more intent upon his countryman’s 
fame than upon the martial manoeuvres of the Jews, proceeded, 
as soon as the review was finished, to exhibit his English 
specimens to a party ^f gentlemen who had appointed to meet 
him at the china-works at Berlin. * 

Of this party was a young mjRi of the name of Augustus 
Laniska, who was at this time scarcely seventeen years old. He 
was a Pole by birth, a JPrussian by education. He had been 
bred up at the military school at Potsdam, and being distinguished 
by Frederick as a boy of high spirit and capacity, he was early 
inspired with enthusiastic admiration of this monarch. His 
admiration, however, was neither blind nor servile. Ho saw 
Frederick’s faults, as well as his great qualities ; and he often 
expressed himself with more openness and warmth upon this 
subject than prudence could justify. He had conversed with 
unusual freedom about Frederick’s character with our English 
traveller ; and whilst he was zealous to display every ^of of the 
king’s greatness of mind, he was sometimes forced to ackimwledge 
that “ there are disadvantages in living under the power of a 
despotic sovereign.” ^ 

“ A despotic sovereign ! You will not then call your Frederick 
a despot 1 ” whispered the English traveller to the young Pole, 
M they entered the china-works at Berlin. “ This is a promising 
^Tiaiartirfactory, no doubt,” continued ^e ; “ and Dresden china will 
probably soon bo called Berlin china, by which, the world in 
general will certainly be much benefited. But in the mean time 
look around you and read your monarch’s history in the eyes of 
those prisofiers of war — tor such I must call these expatriated 
manufacturers.” 

'ttiere were, indeed, many countenances in which great 
dejection was visible. Look at that picture of melanoholy,” 
Resumed the Englishman, pointing to the figure of Sophia 
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Mansfeld; “observe, even now whilst the overseer is standing 
near her, how reluctantly she works! Tis the way with all 
Slaves. Our English manufacturers (I wish you could sm them) 

work in quite another manner, for they are free ” W 

“ And are free men or free women never sick ? ” feaid Laniska ; 
“ or do you Englishmen blame yoait king whenever aqy of his 
subjects turn pale f The woman at whom you are now looking 
is evidently ill. I will inquire from the overseer what is the 
matter with her.” • 

Laniska tlien turned to the overseer, and asked him, in German, 
several questions, to whidh he received answers that he did not 
translate to the English traveller. He was unwilling that 
anything unfavourable to the cause of his sovereign cliould appear; 
and returning to his companion, he changed the conversation. 
Whon^all the company were occupied round the furnaces, attend- 
ing to the Englishman's experiments, Laniska went back to the 
apartment where Sophia Manf feld was at work. “ good girl,” 
said ho to her, “what is the matter with you? The overseer 
tells me th^t since you came here you Jiavo done nothing that is 
worth*looking at ; yet this charming piece (p/l)inting to a bowl of 
her painting which had been brought fron^ Saxony) is of your 
design, is it not ? ” ^ 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Sophia, “ I painted it — to my sorrow. If 

the king had never seen or liked it, I should now bo ” 

The recollection of her home,, which at this instant rushed full 
upon her mind, overpowered her, and she paused. 

“ You would now be in Saxony,” resumed Laniska ; “but forgot 
Saxony, and you will be happy at Berlin.” 

“ I cannot forget Saxony, sir,” answered the young woman, 
witji modest firmness; “1 cannot forget a father and mother 
whom I love, who are old and infirm, and who depended on mo 
for their support. I cannot forget everything — everybody, that 
I have ever loved. I wish I could.” 

, “ Sir,” whispered a Prussian workman who stood by, “ sir, she 
has a lover in Saxony, to wh8m she was just going tq be nfti& 
wheil she was carried off from her cottage and brought hither.”* 
“ Cannot her lover follow her ? ” said Laniska. 

“He is in Berlin, in concealment,” replied the workman in a 
\vhisper ; “ you won't betray him, I am sure.” * 

“Not I,” said Laniska. “I never betrayed any otie, and I 
never ^all— much less the unfortunate. But why is her lover 
m cencealtnent ? ” 

Because it £s this kin^s |)leainre,” re{)iied the Pruteiani “ thav 
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filie should no longer consider him as her lover. You know, 8ii« 
several of these Saxon women have been compelled, since theii 
arrival at Berlin, to marry Prussians. Sophia Mansfeld has 
fallen il^the lot of a Prussian soldier, who swears if she delays 
another mont^ to many him*, he will complain to the king of her 
obstinacy. Our overseer, too, threatens to complain of her 
idleness. She is ruined if she go on in this way. We tell her 
80 : but she seems to have lost all sense ; for she sits, as she does 
how, like one stupefied, half the day, let us say what we will to her. 
We pity her ; but the king knows best — the king must be obeyed.” 

“ Slave ! ” exclaimed Laniska, suddenly bursting into a trans- 
port of ftidignation. “ Slave ! you are fit to live only under a 
tyrant. The •kings knows best! The king must be obeyed! 
What, when his commands are contrary to reason, to justice, to 
humanity ! ” Laniska stopped short, but not before the high 
tone of his voice, and the boldness of the words he uttered, had 
astonished and dismayed all prescJht — all, except Sophia Mans- 
feld : her whole countenance became suddenly illuminated ; she 
started up, rushed forwa\dSi threw herself at the feet of Laniska, 
and exclaimed, — ‘^Save me! you can save me! yoif have 
courage, and you are a powerful lord, and you can speak to the 
king. Save me from this detested marriage ! ” 

The party of gentlemen, who had been yi the next chamber, 
now entered the room, curious to know what had drawn thither 
such a crowd of workmen. On seeing them enter, Sophia, recol- 
lecting herself, rose, and returned to her work quietly \ whilst 
Laniska, much agitated, seized hold of the Englishman’s arm, 
and burned out of the manufactory. * 

“You are right — you are right,” cried he; “ Fredefick is a 
tyrant ! But how can I save his victim 9 ” 

“ Not by violence, my Augustus — not by violence ! ” re^ed 
a young man of the name of Albert^ who followed Laniska, 
anxious to restrain the impetuosity of his friend’s temper, with 
which he was well acquainted. “By imprudence,” said he, 

« ^ y^u«will but expose yourself t5 danger ; you will save, you 
will serve nb one.** 

“ Tame prudence will neither save nor serve any one, how- 
ever it may prevent its possessor from exposing himself to 
danger,” retorted laniska, casting upon Albert a look of con- 
temptuous reproach. ‘‘Prudehce be your virtue, courage mine.** 
“lAre they incompatible 9 ** said Albert, calmly. 

“I know not,” replied Laniska; “but this I know, that ! 
am in no humour to rii^on that point or aiiy other, fineoiding 
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to all those cursed forms of logic which I believe you love 
better tlifin anything else.” 

“ Not better than I love you, as I prove by allowing you to 
curse them as much and as often as you think proper^ replied 
Albert, with a smile, which could not, however, fpree one from 
his angry friend. 

“You are right to practise logic and rhetoric,” •resuifted 
Laniska, ** as much and as often as you can, since, in your pro- 
fession, you are to make ^our bread by your tongue and your 
pen. 1 am a soldier, or soon to be a soldier, and have other 
arms and other feelings.”, 

“I will not disj)ute the superiority of your arms,” replied 
Albert ; “ I will only beg of you to remember that mine will be 
at your service whenever you want or wish for thSm,” 


This temperate and friendly reply entirely calmed Laniska. 
“ Whikt would become of Augustus Lahiska,” said he, giving 
Albert his hand, “ if he had^not such a friend as you are ? My 
mother may well say this, as she does ten times a day ; but now 
take it in your sober manner : what can we do for this poor 
woman? for something must be donc.^ 

After some consideration, Albert and Laniska determined to 
draw up a petition for Sophia, and to present it to the king, 
who was known to pay ready and minute attention to every 
appUcation made td him in writing, even by the meanest of his 
subjects. The petition was presented, and an answer anxiously 
expected. Frederick, when at Potsdam, often honoured 
the Countess Laniska with a visit. She was a woman of con- 
siderable information and literature — acquirements not common 
amongst the Polish or Prussian ladies; and the king distin- 
gu^ed the countess by his approbation, in order to excite 
soille emulation amongst his female subjects. She held a sort 
of conversaaiom at her house, which was frequented* by all 
foreigners of distinction, and especially by some of the French 
litcToIi who were at this time at Frederick's court. 

One eveimg— it was a few days after Sophia Mansfel<ts 
^titaon^ had been presented— the king was at Ijio CbuWsa^ 
Lmiskas, Md the company were conversing upon some literary 
subject, when Frederick, who had been unusually silent 
suddenly tui^ to ^ English traveller, who was one of the 
company, and asked him whether his countryman, Mr, Wedee- 
wood, had not made a beautiful imitation of the Barberini, or 
Jii'ortland vase. 


The Englishman replied that the im|toton was so exqui8i^ 
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ae scarcely to be known by the best judges from the original \ 
and he went on with much eagerness to give a description of 
the vasB) that he might afterward, for the honour of his country, 
repeal^ome lines written upon the subject by a great English 
poet.* Frederick was himself a poet, and a judge of poetry : 
he listened to the lines with attention; and as soon as the 
Englishman had finished speaking, he exclaimed, “ I will write 
a description of the Prussian vase myself.” 

“The Prussian vase,” said the English traveller; “I hope I 
may have the honour of seeing it before I leave Berlin.” 

“If you prolong your stay another mionth, your curiosity will 
probab^- be gratified,” replied Frederick. “ The Prussian vase 
is not yet in jieing ; but I have this day determined to offer a 
reward that I know will produce a Prussian vase. Those who 
have the command o| motives, and know their power, have also 
the command of all that the arts, or what is called a genius for 
the arts, can produce. The humafi mind and human fingers are 
much the same in Italy, in England, and in Prussia. Then, 
why should not we have a Prussian as well as a Wedgewood’s or 
a Barberini vase 7 • We** shall see. I do not understafld mcm 
metier de roi if I cannot call forth talents where I know them 
to exist. There isf” continued* the king, fixing his eyes full 
upon Laniska, “ there is, in my porcelain nj^nufactory at Berlin, 
a woman of considerable talents, who is extremely anxious to 
return, along with some lover of hers, to Saxony. Like all 
other prisov^s of war, she must purchase her liberty from her 
conqueror ; and if she cannot pay her ransom in gold, let her 
pay it by her talents. I do not give premiums to idleness or 
obstinacy. The king must be obeyed^ whether he knowf how to 
command or not ; let all the world who are able to judge^ deMe'* 
Frederjpk, as soon as he had finished this speech, which he 
pronounced in a peremptory tone, left the room ; and Laniska’s 
friends, who perceived that the imprudent words he had uttered 
in Berlin had reached the king’s ear, gave the young man up 
for lQ|t. To their surprise, howefer, the king took no further 
notice of what had happened, but received Laniska the next 
day at Sans-Souci with all his usual kindness. Laniska, who 
was of an open generous temper, was touched by this conduct, 
and throwing himself at Frederick’s feet, he exclaimed — 

“ My king, forgive me, if in a moment of indignation I called 
you^ tyrant!^* 

* Darwin. See his description of the Barberini vase in the "Botanio 
Garden.” We hope our reaaen will pardon this anaohroniBou 
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“ My friend, you are yet a child ; and I let children and fools 
speak of me as they please,” replied Frederick. “When you 
are an older man you will judge more wisely — or at least you 
will speak with more discretion within twenty miles of a tmavPs 
palace. Here is my answer to your Sophia Mansfeld^s potion,” 
added he, giving Laniska the paper which Albert hrfd drawn up; 
at the bottom of which was written, in the king’s ow^ hand, 
these words : — 

“I will permit the artist who shall produce before this day 
month the most beautiful "s^se of Berlin china, to marry, or not 
to marry, whoever ho or she shall think proper, and to return to 
Saxony with all imaginable expedition. If the successful artist 
choose to remain at Berlin, I will add a reward of 500 *crowns. 
The artist’s name shall be inscribed on the vase, which shall be 
called the Prussian Vase.” No sooner had Sophia Mansfeld 
road tlftse words, than she seemed animated with new life and 
energy. She was likely to Jiave many competitors; for the 
moment the king’s intentions were made known in the manufac- 
tory, all hands and heads were at work. Some were excited 
with the hope of regaining their liberty, others stimulated by 
the mention of 500 crowns, and some were fired with ambition 
to have their name inscribed qp. the Prussian vase. But none 
had so strong a motive for exertion as Sophia. She was indefa- 
tigable. The comjfttitors consulted the persons whom they 
believed to have the best taste in Berlin and Potsdam. Sophia’s 
designs were shown, as soon as they were sketched, to the 
Countess Laniska, whose advice was of material use»to her. At 
length the»day which was to decide her fate anived. The vases 
were all ranged, by the king’s order, in his gallery of paintings, 
at Sans-Souci ; and in the evening, when Frederick had finished 
the^usiness of the day, he went thither to examine them. 
Xianiska and some others were permitted to accompany him; no 
one spoke whilst Frederick was comparing the works of the 
difierent competitors. 

“ this be the Pru8si|n Vase," said the king. It was 
Soplua Mansfeld s. Laniska just stayed to show herjaumd, 
which was wntten underneath the foot of the vase, hnd then he 
humed away to communicate the happy news to Sophia, who 
was waiting with her lover at the house of the Countess Laniska 
in Potsdam, impatient to hear her fate. She heard it with in- 
expressible joy; and Laniska’s generous heart sympathized in 
her happiness. It was settled that she should the next mnenW 
be married to her lover, and return with him to her father and 
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mother in Saxony. The happy couple wore just taking leave of 
the young count and his mother, when they were alarmed by 
the sound of many voices on the great staircase. Some persons 
seemed^ be disputing with the countess's servants for admit- 
tance. Laniska went out to inquire into the cause of the dis- 
turbance. The hall was filled with soldiers. 

“ Are*you the young Count Laniska?” said an officer to him, 
the moment he appeared. 

“ I am the young Count Laniska,”ereplied he, in a firm tone. 
“ What do you want with me, and why this disturbance in my 
mother’s house at this unseasonable howr ? ” 

“Wecome here by the king’s orders,” replied the soldier. 
“ Is not therg in this house a woman of the name of Sophia 
Mansf old ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Laniska ; “what do you want with her?” 

“ She must come with us ; and you are our prisoner, count,” 
replied the soldier. • 

It was in vain to ask for further explanation. The soldiers 
could give none : they kne .v nothing, but that their orders were 
to convey Sophia Mansfeld immediately to Meissen, in Saxony, 
and to lodge Count Laniska in the castle of Spandau — a state 
prison. • • 

“I must know my crime before I subnpt to punishment,” 
cried Laniska, in a passionate voice ; but he restrained the 
natural violence of his temper on seeing his mother appear ; and, 
at her requosj;, yielded himself up a prisoner without resistance 
and without murmur. “I depend on your innocence, my son, 
and on the justice of the king,” said the countess ; and she took 
leave of him without shedding a tear. * 

The next day, even before the king arrived at Potsdam, she 
went tojbhe palace, determined to wait there till she could^see 
him, that she might hear from his own lips the cause of her son’s 
imprisonment. She waited a considerable time, for, without 
alighting from horseback, Frederick proceeded to the parade, 
where he was occupied for some hours. At length he alighted, 
and tne first person he saw on entering his palace was the 
Countess Laniska. 

“I am willing to believe, madam,” said he, “that you have 
no share in ypur son’s foUy and ingratitude.” 

“My son is, I hope, incapable of ingratitude, sire,” answered 
the countess with an air of placid dignity. “I am well aware 
that te may have been guilty of great imprudence.” 

At six o’clock evening let me see you, madam,” replied 

12—2 
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the king, " at Sans-Souci, in the gallery of paintings, and you 
shall know of what your son is accused.’’ 

At the appointed hour she was in the gallery of pairings at 
Sans-Souci. No one was there: she waited quietly fer some 
time, then walked up and down the gallery with extreme im- 
patience and agitation ; at last she heard the king’s voice and 
step : the door opened, and Frederick appeared. It was an 
awful moment to the motjrer of Laniska. She stood in silent 
expectation. 

“ I see, madam,” said^ the king, after fixing his penetrating 
eye for some moments on her countenance ; “ I see J;hat you 
are, as I belie ved you to be, wholly ignorant of your son’s folly.” 
As he spoke, Frederick put his hand upon the H’'ase, made by 
Sophia Mansfeld, which was placed on a small stand in the 
middle of the gallery. The countess, Absorbed by her own 
reflections, had not noticed it. 

“You have seen this vase before,” said the king; “and 
you have probably seen the lines which are inscribed on the 
foot of it r’ ' ^ 

“Yes,” said the countess; “they are my son’s writing.” 

“ And they are written by his own hand,” said the king. 

“ They are. The poor Saxon woman, who draws so admir- 
ably, cannot write ^ and my son wrote the inscription for her.” 

“The lines are in a high strain of panegyrtCy*^ said the king; 
and he laid a severe emphasis on the word panegyric. 

“ Whatever may be my son's faults,” said the cotintess, “ your 
majesty dannot suspect him of being a base flatterer. Scarcely 
a moirth has elapsed since his unguarded openness exposed him 
to vour displeasure. Your majesty’s magnanimity, in pardoning 
his imprudent expressions, convinced him at once of his error in 
having used them ; and, in the fit of enthusiasm wifh which 
your kindness upon that occasion inspired him, he, who is by no 
means a poet by profession, composed the two lines of panegyriCy 
which seems to have given your majesty offence, but which ! 
should never have conceived could be the cause ofj.his iifiprison- 
ment.” 

“ You plead like a mother, madam,” said the king ; “ but you 
reason, not as you usually do, like a woman. Have I ever said 
that your son was imprisoned for having written two linos of 
flattery? No, madam ; I know how to smile both at flattery and 
satire, when they are undisguised : but there is a degree of base- 
ness which I cannot so eamly pardon. Be patient, madam ; I 
will listen to all you can say in your son’s defence, when yoi^ 
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have read this inscription. But, before you read it, understand 
that I was upon the point of sending this vase to Paris. I had 
actually given orders to the man who was packing up that case 
(pointing to a half-packed case of porcelain) to put up the 
Prussi^k Vase as a present for a Parisian bd esprit of your 
acquaintance. The man showed me the inscription at the 
bettom.of the vase. I read the flattering lines with pleasure, 
and thought them, as people usually think flattering lines made 
on themselves, excellent. I was even fool enough immediately 
to consider how I could reward the Suthor, when my friend the 
packer interrupted the course of my thoughts, by observing with 
some exclamations of astonishment, tflat the blue colour of the 
vase caflie off in one spot where he had been rubbing it. I 
looked, and saw that part of the inscription at the bottom of 
the vase had been covered over with blue paint. At first sight, 

I had read the words : — ‘ On the character of Frederick the 
Great : * — the blue paint had concealed the next word, which is 
now, madam, sufficiently legible.” * The word to which the king 
pointed was tyrant “ Those flattering lines, madam, you com- 
prehend, were written-^* On the character of Frederick, the 
great tyrant* I ^all spare you, madam, all the reflections I 
have made on this (yjcasion. Tyrant as 1 am, I shall not punish 
the innocent mother for the follies of her son. 1 shall be at 
your house, along with the rest of your friends, on Tuesday 
evening.” 

The unhappy mother of Laniska withdrew from the presence 
of the kingr without attempting any reply. Her son’s conduct 
admitted, she thought, of no apology, if it were real|^ true that 
he had written the words to which his name was signed. Of 
this she doubted ; but her consternation was at first so great, 
that she had not the power to think. A general belief remaned 
in her mind of her son’s innocence ; but then a number of his 
imprudent words and actions came across her memory: the 
inscription was, apparently, in his own handwriting. The con- 
versation which had passed in the porcelain manufactory at 
Belli* corroborated the idea expressed in the inscription. The 
countess, oi her return home, related the circumstances, with as 
much composure as she could, to Albert, who was waiting to 
hear the result of her interview with the king. Albert heard 
her relatioil with astonishment; he could not believe in his 
friend’s guilt, though ho saw no means of proving his 
innscence. He did not, however, waste his time in idle con- 
jectures, or more idle lamentations ! he went immediately to 
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the man who was employed to pack up the vase, and, after 
questioning him with great care, he went to Berlin, to the por- 
celain manufactory, and inquired whether any persons were 
present when Laniska wrote the inscription for ^/Sophia 
Mansfeld. After Albert had collected all the information that 
could be obtained, his persuasion of Laniska’s innocence w^as 
confirmed. 

On Tuesday, Frederick had promised to come to the coun- 
tess’s canvet'sazione. The ^company, previous to his majesty’s 
arrival, were all assembled round the sofa on which she was 
seated, and they were eagerly talking over Laniska’s affair. 
“ What a blessing it is,” cried the English traveller, “ te live in 
a country where no man can be imprisoned withoqjb knowing of 
what he is accused ! What a blessing it is to live under a 
government where no man can be condemned without trial, and 
where iiis trial must be carried on in open day, in the face of 
his country, his peers, his eqifiils.” — The Englishman was in the 
midst of a warm culogium upon the British mode of trial by 
jury, when Frederick entered the rooiy, as it was his custom, 
withou'c being announced ; and the company were so intently 
listening to our traveller, they did not perceive that the king 
was one of his auditors. “Would to fieavenl” cried the 
Countess Laniska, ?yhen the Englishman paused — “would to 
heaven my son could have the advantage of such a trial ! ” 

“And would to heaven,” exclaimed Albert, “that I might 
plead his cause ! ” 

“ On one condition,” said Frederick ; and at the sound of his 
voice everyone started; “on one condition, young man, your 
prayer &all bo granted. You shall plead your friend’s cause, 
upo^ condition that if you do not convince his judges of his 
innocence, you shall share his punishment. His punishment 
will be a twelvemonth’s imprisonment in the castle of Spandau ; 
and yours the same, if you fail to establish your cause and his. 
Next to the folly of being imprudent ourselves, that of choosing 
imprudent friends is the m68t dangerous. Laniska sh^U be 
tried by his equals ; and since twelve is the golden, harmonic, 
divine number for which justice has a blind predilection, let 
him have twelve judges, and call them, if you please, a jury. 
But I will name my counsel, and you counsel for Laniska. You 
know the conditions ; do you accept of them ? ” 

“ Willingly, sire ! ” cried Albert, joyfully. “ You will 
me to have access to the prisoner in the castle of Spandau 
“That is a new condition; but I grant it. The governor 
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shall have orders to admit you to see and converse with his 
prisoner for two hours; but if after that conversation your 
opinion of your friend should change, you will not blame me if 
I h'oldf you to your word.” 

Albert declared that he desired no more ; and the Countess 
Laniska and all who were present joined in praising rredcrick*s 
clemerfty and Albert’s generosity. The imprisonment of 
laniska had been much talked of, not only in public companies 
at Potsdam and at Berlin, but, wh^t affected Frederick much 
more nearly, it had become the subject of conversation amongst 
the literati in his own palace at Sans-Souci. An English trav- 
eller, qf some reputation in the literary world, also knew the 
circumstances, and was interested in the fate of the young 
count. FreSerick seems to have had a strong desire to be 
represented in an amiable point of view by writers who he 
believed could tranSmit his fame to posterity. Caseless of 
what might be said of him, he w^ anxious that nothing should 
be printed derogatory to his reputation. Whether the desire 
to give to foreigners a striking proof of his magnanimity, or 
whether his regard fof the young count and his frienc^hip for 
his mother were his motives in granting to Laniska this trial 
by jury, cannot ant need not be determined. Unmixed virtue 
is not to be expected from kings, more than from common men. 

After his visit to the prisoner in the casile of Spandau, Albert 
felt no inclination to recede from the agreement into which he 
had entered ; but Laniska was nluch alarmed when he was told 
of what had passed. 0 my generous friend ! ” exclaimed the 
young count, “ why did you accept of the conditions offered to 
you by the king ? You may — I am sure you do — ^believe in 
my innocence ; but you will never be able to prove it. You 
will soon be involved in my disgrace.” • 

“ I shall think it no disgrace,” replied Albert, “ to be the 
fellow-prisoner of an innocent friend. Do not you remember, 
as we were returning from Berlin, after your unlucky visit to 
- thejporcelain manufactory, I prpmised you that whenever you 
should be in want of my weapons^ they should be at your service, 
I little thought you would so soon be in want of them. Fare- 
well. Pray for their success.” 

On the^ day appointed for the trial of Laniska, crowds of 
people, of all ranks, flocked to hear the proceedings. A spa- 
emus building in Potsdam, intended for a barrack, was, upon 
tilts occasion, converted into a hall of justice; a temporary 
gallery was erected for the accommodation of the audience, and 
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a platform was raised in the centre of the hall, where the judge’s 
chair was placed. On the right hand of his chair, a space was 
railed in for the reception of the twelve young gentlemen who 
were to act as jurors; on the left, another space was railed in for 
spectators. In the front, there was a largo table, on each side of 
which were benches for the counsel and witnesses ; — those for 
the crown on the right hand ; those for the prisoner on the left. 
Everything had, by the king’s orders, been prepared in this 
manner according to the English custom. 

The Countess Laniska flow entered the court, with a few 
friends who had not yet forsaken her. They took their seats at 
the lower end of the gallefy ; and as every eye turned upon the 
mother who waited to hear the trial of her son, an awful® silence 
prevailed. This lasted hut for a few moments ; it mis succeeded 
by a general whispering amongst the crowds both in the hall and 
in the {mllery. Each individual gave his opinion concerning the 
event of the trial ; some declared that the circumstances which 
must appear against Laniska '^ere so strong, that it was madness 
in Albert to undertake his defence; others expressed great admira- 
tion of Albert’s intrepid confidence in himself and his friend. 
Many studied the countenance of the king, tcT discover what his 
wishes might be ; and a thousand idle conj^tures were formed 
from his most insignificant movements. 

At length the temporaiy judge having taken his seat, twelve 
young gentlemen were chosen from the most respectable families in 
Potsdam to act as jurors. The prisoner was summoned to answer 
to the charges brought against him in the name of Frederick the 
Second, Kipg of Prussia. Laniska appeared, guarded by two 
ofilcers ; he walked up to the steps of the platform with an air 
of dignity, which seemed expressive of conscious innocence; 
but lys countenance betrayed involuntary marks of emotion too 
strong for him to command, when, on raising his eyes, he beheld 
his friend Albert, who stood full in his view. Albert maintained 
an immovable composure of countenance. The prisoner was now 
asked whether he had any objections to make to any of the twelve 
persons who had been selecteTl to judge his cause. He made 
none. They proceeded to take an oath, “ that in their decision 
they would suffer no motives to influence them, but a sense of 
truth and justice.” The judge then rose, and addressing himself 
to the jury, said : — 

“Gentlemen, — ^You are here by the king’s order, to form your 
opinions concerning the guilt or innocence of the prisoner, com- 
monly known by the name of Count Augustus Laniska. You 
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ifill leam the nature and circumstances of the accusation against 
him from Mr. Warendorff, the gentleman on my right hand, who, 
in this cause, has the honour of being counsel for his majesty. 
You will j^ear from the gentleman on my left, Albert Altenburg, 
all that can bo said in defence of the prisoner, for whom he 
voluntarily offers himself as counsel. After having listened to 
the argudlents that may be adduced, and to the witnesses that 
shall be examined on each side, you are, gentlemen, according to 
.the tenor of the oath which has just be#n administered to you, to 
decide without regard to any consideration but truth and justice. 
Your opinion is to be delivered to mo bj^the oldest amongst you, 
and it is io be expressed in one or other of these phrases, guilty 
or not guilty, ^ 

“ When I shall have heard your decision, I am, in his majesty's 
name, to pronounce sentence accordingly. If the prisoner be 
judged by you not guilty y I am to announce to him that^e is 
thenceforward at lii)erty, and that i» stain affixes to his honour 
from the accusation that has been preferred against him; or from 
his late imprisonment, or from this public trial. If, on the con- 
trary, your judgment shall be that the prisoner is guiltyy I am to 
remand him to the castle of Spandau, where he is to remain 
confined for twelve nfonths from this day. To the same punish- 
ment I am also to condemn Albert Altenbjirg, if he fail to 
establish in your minds the innocence of the Count Laniska. It 
is upon this condition that he is permitted to plead the cause of 
his friend. , 

“ Gentlemen, you are called upon to give impartial attention 
in this cause, by your duty to your king and to your country.” 

As soon as the judge, after making this short address *to the 
jury, had seated himself, Mr. Warendorff, counsel for the crown, 
rose, an(l spoke in the following manner : — • 

“ My lord, and gentlemen of the jury, — It is with inexpres- 
sible concern that I find myself called upon to plead in this cause. 
To be the accuser of any man is an invidious task ; to be the 
accuse^ of such a man as I once thought, as perhaps you still 
think, the yewng Count Laniska, must, to a person of generous 
feelings, be in a high degree difficult and distressing. I do not 
pretend to more generosity or delicacy of sentiment than others ; 
but I beg any of you, gentlemen, to imagine yourselves for a 
moment in my place, and to conceive what must be my sensa- 
tions as a man, and as an advocate. I am not ignorant how 
popular the name of Augustus Lwiska is both in Beilin and 
Potsdam ; I am not ignorant that the young count has been in 
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the habit of living amongst yon, gentlemen, on terms of faml« 
liarity, friendship, and confidence; nor can I doubt that the 
graceful, manly manner and open deportment for which he is so 
eminently distinguished, must have strongly prepossessed you in 
his favour. 1 am not ignorant that I have to plead against him 
before his friends, in the presence of his mother — a i^othei. res- 
pected even in a higher degree than her son is beloved ; respected 
for her feminine virtues, for her more than feminine endowments ; 
who, had she no other cMm upon your hearts, must, by the un- 
fortunate situation in which she now appears, command your 
sympathy. • 

“ You must all of you feel, likewise, strongly prepdissessed in 
favour of that noble-minded youth who has undeui/aken to defend 
the prisoner’s cause at the hazard of sharing his punishment. 1 
respqjct the general character of Albert Altenburg ; I admire his 
abilities ; I applaud him for standing forward in defence of his 
friend ; I pity him, becausl he has a friend for whom I fear 
oven he will find it impossible to establish any plausible defence. 
Eut the idea that he is acting handsomely, and that he has the 
sympathy of numbers in his favour, will doubtless support the 
young advocate in his arduous task. appears in this court 
in an interesting character, as counsel, disinterested counsel, for 
his friend. % 

Gentlemen, I also appear in this court as counsel, disin- 
terested counsel, for a friend. Yes, gentlemen, 1 am permitted 
to call Frederick the Great my friend. Ho is not,* as other great 
monarchy have been, ambitious to raise himself above the sphere 
of humanity ; he does not desire to be addressed in the fulsome 
strains either of courtly or of poetical adulation ; he wishes not 
tojbe worshipped as a god, but to be respected as a man.* It is 
his desire to have friends that shall be faithful, or subjects that 
shall be obedient. Happy his obedient subjects, they are secure 
of his protection ; happy, thrice happy, his faithful friends, they 
are honoured with his favour and his confidence. It was in the 
power of the prisoner now before you to have been in tlsis envi- 
able class. You all of you know that the Counters Laniska, his 
mother, has for years been honoured by the friendship of her 
sovereign ; even the conduct of her son has not been able to 
shake his confidence in her. A Pole by birth, Augustus Laniska 
was educated amongst the first of the Prussian nobility at the 
military academy at Potsdam, that nursery of heroes. oFrom 
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such an education, from the son of such a mother, honourable 
sentiments and honourable conduct were to be expected. Most 
confidently were they expected by the king, who distinguished 
the you:jg count, as you all know, even in his boyish days. The 
count is said to be of a temper naturally impetuous ; the errors 
injip which such a temper too publicly betrayed him were par- 
doned by the indulgence of his king. I am compelled to re^l 
one recent instance of the truth of these assertions, as it is inti- 
mately connected with the present cause." 

Here Mr. Warendorff related all that had passed at the porce- 
lain manufactory at Berlin, and the ling’s subsequent conduct 
towardsfOount Laniska. On the magnanimity of his majesty, 
the eloquent counsel expatiated for a considerable time ; but the 
applauses with which this part of his oration was received by a 
party in the gallery, ^who were seated near the king, were so 
loud as almost to drown the voice of the orator, and effectually 
to distract the attention of those»employed to take down his 
words. When he could again be heard distinctly, he resumed 
as follows ^ 

** I am not surprised at these testimonies of admiration*which 
burst from the warm hearts of his majesty’s subjects ; I am only 
surprised that a heart could be found in his dominions, on whom 
such magnanimity could make no impressioiv 1 am shocked, I 
am grieved, when I find such a heart in the person of Count 
Laniska. Can it be believed, that in the course of one short 
month after Jbhis generous pardon, Ithat young nobleman proved 
himself the basest of traitors — a traitor to the king who was his 
friend and benefactor*! Daring no longer openly to^attack, he 
attempted secretly to wound the fame of his sovereign. You all 
of you know what a degree of liberty, even of license, Frederick 
the Gresit permits to that species of satirical wit with which^the 
populace delight to ridicule their rulers. At this instant there 
are various anonymous pasquinades on the garden gates at Sans- 
Souci, which would have provoked the resentment, the fatal 
zjseni^ent, of any other monarch upon earth. It cannot be 
doubted thsA the authors of these things could easily be dis- 
covered, if the king condescended to make any inquiries con- 
cerning them: it cannot be doubted that the king has power 
to punish the offenders; yet they remain untouched, perhaps 
unknown. Our sovereign is not capable of feeling the petty 
emo^ons of vulgar spleen or resentment ; but he could not be 
insensible to the treacherous ingratitude of one whom he imagined 
to have been attached to biT»^ by every tie of kindness and 61 
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duty. That the Count Laniska should choose the instant 
when the king was showing him unusual favour, to make 
that favour an instrument of his base malice, is scarcely 
credible. Yet, Prussians, incredible as it sounds to us, it is 
true. Here are my proofs ; here are my witnesses.^’ 

Mr. Warendorff, at this instant, uncovered the Prussian Vase, 
and then pointed to a Jew, and to the master of the porceliitin 
manufactory, who stood beside him rea dy to give their evidence. 
We omit that part of Mr. Warendorff s speech which contained 
the facts that have been already related. The Prussian Vase 
was handed to the jury : the verses in praise of Frederick ^e 
Great were read, and the^ward tyrant was seen af terwjjrd 'mth 
the utmost surprise. In the midst of the general indignation, 
Mr. Warendorff called upon the Jew to come forward and give 
his evidence. This Jew was an old man, and there was some- 
thing remarkable in his looks. Ills head 'v^as still, his neck was 
stiff ; but his eyes moved "witli incessant celerity from side to 
side, and lie seemed uneasy at not being able to see what was 
passing behind him : there was a certain hrmness in his attitude; 
but hif voice trembled when he attempted tg speak. All these 
circumstances prepossessed Laniska’s friends against the Jew, 
the moment he appeared ; and it was justly observed that his 
having the misfortune to be a Jew was sufficient to prejudice 
many of the populace against him, even before a word he uttered 
had reached their ears; but impartial spectators judged that 
the poor man was only terrified at being called upon to speak in 
so large an assembly. Solomon, for that was the name of the 
Jew, afterffiaving taken an oath upon the Talmud that he would 
speak nothing but the truth, made the following answers to the 
questions put to him by Mr. Warendorff : — 

Mr. Warendorff. — Did you ever see this vase before 1 
Solomon. — Yes. ^ 

Mr. Warendorff. — Where ? when 1 — Tell all you know about 
it to the gentlemen of the jury. 

Solomon. — The first time J saw that vase was in the ffalleiy 
of paintings, at the king’s palace of Sans-Souci ; to the Dest of 
my recollection, it was on the night of the first day of this 
month, about ten o’clock, or perhaps it might be eleven : I wish 
to be exact ; but I cannot bo certain as to the hour j}recisely. 

Mr. Warendorff. — The exact hour is immaterial : proceed. 
Tell us how you came to see this vase. Take your time to 
speak. We are in no hurry ; the truth will appear sooifer or 
later. 
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Solomon, — His majesty himself put the vase into my hands, 
and commanded me to pack it up with some other china, which 
he was going to send as a present to a gentleman at Paris. I 
am something of a judge of china myself, being used to selling 
small pieces of it up and down the town and country. So I 
wjs struck with the first sight of this beautiful vase ; I looked 
at it vcflr carefully, and "wiped away with my handkerchief, the 
dust whicli had settled on the white figures : here is the very 
handkerchief. I wiped the vase allfOver; but wlien I came to 
rub the bottom, I stopped to read the verses on the character of 
Frederick the Great; and having read J;hese, I rubbed the letters 
(juite clean : the ground on which they were written was blue. 
I found that^omo of the blue colour came off upon my handker- 
chief, which surprised me a good deal. Upon examining further, 
I perceived that the colour came off only in one spot, of about 
an inch long and half an inch broad. The king was mt this 
time standing with his back to iie, looking at a new picture, 
which had just been hung up in the gallery ; but hearing me 
make an exclamation — Father AhraJiam/'^ I believe it was 
that I said, — his majesty turned round. “ Wliat is th% matter 
with you, Solomon 1 you look wondrous wise,” his majesty was 
Xdeased to say ; “ "^hy do you call on Father Abraham at this 
time of day % Do you expect that he will help you to pack up 
that china! — eh, Solomon, my friend?” I had no power to 
answer this question, for by this time, to my utter astonishment, 
I had discovered that on the spbt where I had rubbed off the 
blue paint there was a word written: the word was tyrant, 
“ On the character of Frederick^ the great tyrant^^ said I to my- 
self ; “ what can this mean ? ” The king snatched the vase 
from my hands, read what I had read, saw the paint which had 
been i;ubbcd off upon my handkerchief, and, without saying one 
word, left the gallery. This is all I know about the matter. 

The Jew bowed to the court, and Mr. Warendorff told him, 
that having closed his evidence, he might depart. But Albert 
^rosejio desire that the judge woul^ order him to remain in court, 
as he purposed to examine, or, according to the English term, to 
crossrexarnme him further at a proper time. The judge ordered 
the Jew to remain in court The next witness called on the 
part of the crown was the master of the porcelain manufactory of 
Berlin, to whom Mr. Warendorff put the following questions : — 

£2. — Have you seen the verses which are inscribed on the 
foot of this vase ? 

A, — Yesjlhave, 
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<l.~Do you recollect what words are written over the verses 1 

A. — I do. The words are — ‘‘ On the character of Frederick, 
the great tyrant.” 

Q , — Do you know by whom those words and these verses 
were written? 

A . — I believe that they were written by Count Augustus 
Laniska. ^ 

Q . — How do you know? or why do you believe it? 

A . — I was present when ^ophia Mansfeld, the woman by whom 
the Prussian Vase was designed, told the count that she did not 
know how to write, and added that she would be obliged to him 
if he would write the inscription himself on the vase, ^he vase 
at this time had not been put into the furnace. It was in what 
we call biscuit. The Count Laniska took a proper tool, and said 
that he would write the inscription as she desired. I saw him 
writing, on the bottom of the vase for some minutes. I heard 
him aherwards call to one o^ the workmen, and desire that he 
would put the vase into the furnace ; the workman accordingly 
carried it into the next room to the furnace, as 1 believe. 

Q . — Did you see the inscription on the vase after it was 
taken out of the furnace ? and was the word iyrant then on it ? 

A . — I did not see the vase immediately u^Don its being taken 
out of the furnace: but I saw it about an hour afterward. 
At that time I read the inscription ; the word tyrant was not 
then visible on the vase : the place where it now appears was 
blue. 1 carried it myself along with some others to the king’s 
palace at Sans-Souct. The night of the first day of this month 
his majesty sent for me, and showed me the word tyrant on the 
vase ; I had never seen it there till then. It could not have 
been written after the china was baked; it must have been 
writ|ipn while the biscuit was soft; and it must have been 
covered over with the blue paint after the vase was taken out of 
the furnace. I believe the word was written by Count Laniska, 
because I saw no one else write upon the vase but him ; because 
the word exactly resembles the handwriting of the rest of the 
inscription; and because I, u^n a former occasion, heard the 
count make use of that very word in speaking of Fimerick the 
Great. 

Here the master of the porcelain factory finished speaking, 
and was going, with Mr. WarendorfiTs permission, to retire ; but 
Albert signified his intention to cross-examine him also, and the 
judge commanded that he should remain in court. The next 
two witnesses who were produced and examined were the work* 
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man who carried the vase to the furnace, and the man whose 
business it was to put the biscuit into the furnace. Neither of 
these witnesses could WTito or read. The workman deposed 
that he carried the Prussian Vase, as he was desired, to the 
furnace ; that no one touched it on the way thither. The man 
whose business it was to put the biscuit into the furnace swore 
thalf he iwt it along with several other vases into the furnace; 
that he attended the fire, and that no one touched any of them 
till they were baked and taken out by^im. Here the evidence 
for the prosecution closed. Mr. Warendorff observed that he 
should forbear to expatiate further upon the conduct of the 
prisoner ;^that he had been ordered by Ifis sovereign to speak of 
him with all possible moderation ; that he earnestly hoped the 
defence that should be made for Count Laniska might be satis- 
factory ; and that the mode of trial, which had been granted to 
him by the king, was A sufficient proof of the clemency qf his 
majesty, and of his earnest desire ^ allow the prisoner every 
possible means of re-establishing his character in the eyes of tho 
public. Albert now rose. The Count Laniska, who had 
appeared unmoved during Mr. Warendorff’s oration, chyiged 
countenance tho moment Albert rose in his defence ; the 
Countess Laniska leaiied forward over the rails of the gallery, 
in breathless anxiety ; there was no sound heard in the whole 
gallery, except the jingling of the chain of the king's sword, 
with which he was playing. 

“I shall not attempt, gentlemen,'^ said Albert, “to move your 
sympathy by d pathetic description of my own feelings as a man 
and as an c^vocate. Whatever mine may be, it is my «7ish and 
my duty to repress them. I have need of that calm possession 
of my understanding which will be necessary to convince you of 
the innocence of my friend. To convince is my object. lit it 
were in my power, I should, upon the present occasion, disdain 
to persuade. I should think it equally incompatible with my 
own honour and that of the Count Laniska. With these senti- 
n^nts, I refrain, Prussians, from all^eulogium upon the magna- 
nimity %f yoig: king. Praises from a traitor, or from the advocate 
of a traitor, must be unworthy of a great monarch, or of a 
generous people. If the prisoner before you shall be proved to 
be no traitor^e will, doubtless, have opportunities of expressing 
by actions, better than I can by words, his gratitude to his 
sovereign for having allowed him this public trial by his e^als — 
men ^ho are able to discern and to assert the truth. Whether 
counsel for this prosecution has complied strictly with the 
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orders, which he informs us he received from the king, to speak 
of the Count Laniska with all possible moderation, 1 shall not 
here stop to decide, confident as I am that those who are to 
judge this cause cannot be influenced by mere idle d^lamation, 
but that they will form their decision upon evidence. It cannot 
have escaped their observation that no positive evidence what- 
ever has yet been produced against the prisoner. Hb one has 
been heard to swear that he saw Count Laniska write the word 
tyrant upon this vase. The first witness, Solomon the Jew, has 
informed us of what our own senses could not leave us room to 
doubt, that the word i$ actually engraved upon the porcelain : 
further, he has told us that it was covered over with blue paint, 
which he rubbed off with his handkerchief. All which may be 
true. But the wisdom of Solomon, united to that of Baron 
Warendorfif, has failed to point out to ui| any certain connection 
bet^^ecn this blue paint, this handkerchief, and the supposed 
guilt of the Count Laniska? The master of the porcelain manu- 
factory came next ; and I apprehended that, as being a more 
respectable witness than the Jew, it, was reserved for him to 
supply this link in the chain of evidence. • But this respectable 
witness simply swore that he heard a woijan say she could not 
write or read ; that sho asked Count Laniska to write an in- 
scription upon vase for her ; that in consequence of this 
request the count wrote something upon the vase, he does not 
pretend to know what ; but he believes the word tyrant must 
have been one of the words then written by the pount, because 
he saw no one else write on the vase, because the handwriting 
of that Vord resembles the rest of the inscription, and because 
the count in his hearing had, upon a former occasion, made use 
of the same expression in speaking of the king. I recapitulate 
this evidence to show that it is in no part positive ; that it all 
rests upon circumstances. In order to demonstrate to you that 
the word in question could not have been written by any person 
but Laniska, two witnesses are produced; the workman who 
carried the vase to the furnace, and he who put it into the fite. 
The one has positively sworn that 'no person touche'd the vase 
on the way to the furnace ; the other as positively swears that 
no one meddled with the vase after it was put into the furnace. 
It is granted that the word could not have been engraved after the 
biscuit was baked. The witness, however, has not sworn, or 
asserted, that there wcus no interval of time betwe.en ]j^is re- 
ceiving the vase and his putting it into the fire. What became 
of it during this interval ? How long did it last ? Will th^ 
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witness swear that no one touched it during this interval f 
These are questions which I shall put to him presently. I am 
ngt afraid to let him have this notice of my intentions, because 
I have tem much confidence in his integrity to suspect that he 
will prepare himself with evasive answers, and too high an 
opinion qf your penetration to suppose that you could be the 
dupes of equivocation. I hope I have established my first asser- 
tion, that you have no •positive evidence of the prisoner’s guilt. 
You well know, gentlemen, that wBere positive evidence of 
any supposed fact cannot be produced, our judgments must be 
decided by the balance oi prohahilities it is for this reason 
that the* studv of probabilities, and the power of comparing 
them, has, in ^ late celebrated essay, been called the science of 
judges,* To you, judges of my friend, all the probabilities of 
his supposed guilt have been stated. Weigh and compare them 
with those which 1 shall produce in favour of his innocence. 
His education, his character, his understanding, are all in his 
favour. The Count Laniska must be much below the common 
standard of human virtue and capacity, if, without any assign- 
able motive, he could have committed an action at once s9 base 
and so absurd as this^ of which he is accused. His temper is 
naturally or habitually open and impetuous, wien to extreme 
imprudence. An instance of this imprude.fce, and of the 
manner in which it was pardoned by the king, has been stated 
to you. Is it probable that the .same man should be both 
ingenuous and mean ? Is it probable that the generosity with 
which he was treated made no impression upon his heart ? His 
heart must, upon this supposition, be selfish and unfeeling. 
Look up, gentlemen, towards that gallery ! Look at that 
anxious mother! — those eager friends! Could Laniska’s fate 
excite such anxiety if he were selfish and unfeeling ? ImpossllSle ! 
But suppose him destitute of every generous sentiment, you 
cannot imagine Count Laniska to be a fool. You have been 
lately reminded that he was early distinguished for his abilities 
by a llionarch whose penetration tre cannot doubt. He was 
high in the fivour of his sovereign ; just entering upon life — a 
military life-: his hopes of distinction resting entirely upon the 
good opinion of his general and his king : all these fair expecta- 
tions he sacrifices — for what 1 For the pleasure — ^but it could 
be no pleasure — for the folly of writing a single word. Unless 
the Count Laniska be supposed to have been possessed with an 


* Voltaire.— Ssiai aur les Probabilit^s en fait de JuBtice. 
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insane desire of writing the word tyrant^ how can we account 
for his writing it upon tliis vase ? Did he wish to convey to 
Franco the idea that Frederick the Great is a tyrant 1 A man 
of common sense could surely have found at least safer methods 
of doing so than by engraving it as his opinion ^ipon the 
Prussian Vase, which he knew was to pass through the han(k of 
the sovereign whom he purposed thus treacherously lo insult. 
The extreme improbability that any man in the situation, with 
the character, habits, and capacity of Count Laniska, should 
have acted in this manner, amounts, in my judgment, almost to 
a moral im'possihility. I know nothing more, gentlemen, of this 
cause when I first offered to defend Laniska at the hazard of my 
liberty: it was not merely from the enthusiasm of frjsndship that I 
made this offer; it was from the sober conviction of my understand- 
ing, founded upon the accurate calculation of moral probabilities. 

“If has been my good fortune, gentlemen, in the course of 
the inquiries which I hav« since made, to obtain further con- 
firmation of my opinion. Without attempting any of that 
species of oratory which may be necessary to cover falsehood, 
but YPhich would encumber instead of adoj'ning truth, I shall 
now, in the simplest manner in my power, lay the evidence 
before the coui^/' • 

The first witin!S|g Albert called was the workman who carried 
the vase to the man at the furnace. Upon his cross-examina- 
tion, he said that he did not deliver the vase into the hands of 
the man at the furnace, but that ho put it, along with several 
other pieces, upon a tray, on a table which stood near the furnace. 
Albert— Y om are certain that you put it upon a tray ? 

Witness , — Quite certain. 

Albert — Wliat reason have you for remembering that circum* 
stailce particularly 1 

Witness . — I remember it, because I at first set this vase upon 
the ledge of the tray, and it was near falling. I was frightened 
at that accident, which makes me particularly remember the 
thing. I made room uponJ;he tray for the vase, and left ’t 
quite safe upon the tray. I am positive of that. „ 

Albert . — ^That is all I want with you, my good friend. 

The next witness called was the man whose business it was 
to put the vases into the furnace. ^ 

Albert . — ^Did you see the witness who was last examined put 
this vase upon a tray when he left it imder your care ? 

Witness . — I did. • 

Albert — ^You are certain that he put it upon the tray. What 
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feason have you to remember that circumstance particularly 1 

Witness, — I remember it, because I heard the witness cry 
out, “There, William, I had like to have thrown down this 
cursed vase ; but, look you here, IVe left it quite safe upon the 
tray.” ^Wpon this I turned and looked, and saw that vase 
standing upon the tray safe, with some others. 

Albertf — Do you recollect anything else that passed 1 

Witness, — Only that the witness told me I must put it — the 
vase, I mean — into the furnace directly; and I answered to 
that, — “ All in good time ; the furnace is not ready yet ; it will 
go in along with the rest.” 

Albert, — Then you did not put it into the furnace imme- 
diately iEter i| was left with you 1 

Witness, — S’o, I did not; but that was not my fault. I 
could not ; the furnace was not hot enough. 

Albert, — How long Mo you think it was from the time It was 
left upon the tray till you put it into the furnace 1 

Witness, — I don’t know ; I can’t be positive ; it might be a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, or it might be half an 
hour. I cannot be positive, air — cannot be positive. • 

Albert, — You need not be positive. Nobody wants you to be 
positive j nobody wahts to entrap you, my good |fiend. During 
this quarter of an hour, or twenty minutes^ or half-hour, that 
you speak of, did jTou ever lose sight of this vase ? 

Witness, — To be sure I did. I did not stand watching it all 
the while ; why should I ? it was dkfe enough. 

Albert, — Do you recollect where you found the vase when 
you took it to put it into the furnace? • 

Witness, — ^Yes ; it was standing, as it might be here, in the 
middle of the table. 

Albert. — Do you recollect whether it was standing t(po7»®the 
tray or i5ot I 

Witness, — It was not upon the tray, as I recollect: no; I 
am sure it was not, for I carried to the furnace first the tray 
and all that was on it, and then, li remember, I came back for 
this, ifhich T^^as standing, as I said before, as it might be here, 
in the middle of the table. 

Albert, — Was anybody except yourself, at the furnace, or in 
the room, frgm the time that this vase was brought to you till 
you put it into the furnace ? 

Witness, — Not as I remember. It was our dinner-time. All 
the men, except myself, were gone to dinner : I stayed to mind 
the fomaca. 

13—2 
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AXbert — It was you, then, that took this vase off the tray— 
was it? 

Witness, — No ; it was Hot. I never took it off the tray. I 
told you it was not upon the tray with the others ; I t^Id you it 
was upon the table, os it might be here. 

Albert, — Yes, when you were going to put it into the funu'ce, 
you said that you saw it standing in the middle of tKe table ; 
but you recollect that you saw the workman who brought it put 
it upon the tray. You fold us you remembered that circum- 
stance perfectly. 

Witness, — ^Yes : so I do. 

Albert, — The vase could not have got off the tray of itself. 
You did not take it off. How came it off, do yourthink ? 

Witness, — I don’t know. I can’t tell ; somebody, to be sure, 
must Jiave taken it off. I was minding the furnace. My back 
was to the door ; I don’t recollect seeing anybody come in ; but 
many might have come in ahd out without my heeding them. 

Albert — Take your own time, my good friend. Eecollcct 
yourself ; perhaps you may remember. • 

Winess, — 0 yes; now you put me upon recollecting, I do 
remember that Solomon the Jew came in^ and asked me where 
Sophia Mansfei'^^as ; and it certainly must have been he who 
took the vase or the tray; for now I recollect, as I looked 
round once from the furnace, I saw him with it in his hand. 
He was looking at the bottoua of it, as 1 remember. He said, 
“ Here are some fine verses,” or some such thing.; but I was 
minding (he furnace. That’s all 1 know about the matter. 

Albert, — ^That is enough. 

The next witness who came forward was the husband of 
Soj^hia Mansfeld. Ho deposed, that on the 29th of April, the 
day on which the Prussian Vase "was finished, as stated by the 
former evidence, and sent to be put in the furnace, he met 
Sophia Mansfeld in the street ; she was going home to dinner. 
He asked to see the vase ; she said that it was, she believed, 
put into the furnace, and thdt he could not then see it ; that slxe 
was sorry he had not come sooner, for that he could have written 
the inscription on it for her, and that would have spared her the 
shame of telling Count Laniska that she could not read or 
write. She added, that the count had written *011 that was 
wanting for her. The witness, being impatient to see the vase, 
went as fast as he could to the manufactory, in hopes of getting 
a sight of it before it was put into the furnace. He met 
Solomon the Jew at the door of the manufactory, who told him 
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that he was too late, that all the vases were in the furnace, he 
had just seen them put in. The Jew, as the witness now 
recollects, though it did not strike him at the time, was eager to 
pitevcnt him from going into the furnace-room. Solomon took 
him by tlie arm, and walked with him up the street, talking to 
him of some money which he was to remit to Meissen to Sophia 
M.Tnsfeld's father and mother. 

Albert asked the witness on whose account this money was to 
be remitted by the Jew to Meissen. § 

Witness . — The money was to be remitted on Sophia 
Mansfeld^s account. 

Alhei*t, — Did she borrow it from the* Jew? 

Witness. — ^o j the Jew owed it to her for work done by her. 
She had the art of painting on glass. She had painted some 
glasses for a large magic lantern, and several small pictures on 
glass. She did thesb things at the hours when she v%s not 
obliged to be at the manufactory .• She rose very early in the 
morning, and worked hard. She sold her work to the Jew, 
upon condition that he would remit the price agreed upon to her 
father and mother, wlio were old, and depended on her for 
support. 

Alhei± — Was thd" money punctually remitte^to her father 
and mother by the Jew ? 

Witness . — Not a farthing of it was remitted by nim, as Sophia 
discovered since her return to Meissen, 

Albert. — Did you ever hear this Jew say anything about 
Sophia Mansfcld’s returning to Saxony ? 

Witness. — Yes; I once heard the Jew say that he hoped she 
never would leave Berlin, because she was of great use to him. 
He advised me to settle in Berlin. This passed about six weeks 
ago. About a week before the prize was decided by the kitfg, I 
met the Jew, and told him Sophia had good hopes of getting 
back to Saxony. He looked very much vexed, and said — “ She 
is not sure of that.” 

Alh ^. — Did you ever hear this Jew speak of Count Laniska 1 

Wuness.-ir^es^ about two months ago ; the first day I ever 
aaw Count Laniska, when ho came along with some foreign 
gentleman to the porcelain manufactory, I asked the Jew who 
he was. The Jew answered, **Ho is the Count Laniska, a man 
that 1 hate, and on whom I will be revenged some time or 
other.” I asked why he hated the count. The Jew replied — 
*‘B^use the Christian dog has made the corps of Jews his 
laughing-stock. This day, when my son was going through his 
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manual exorcise before tbe king, Count Laniska was holding hia 
sides with laughter. Fll be revenged upon him some time or 
other.” 

Albert , — I have no occasion, sir, to trouble you with any 
further questions. 

The next witness who appeared was a druggist of Boi;lin. 
deposed, that on the 30th of April Solomon the Jew came to 
his shop, and asked for blue paints. That, after trying the 
colours very carefully upon the back of a letter, which he took 
out of his pocket, he bought a small quantity of a shade of blue, 
which the witness produced in court. 

Albert ordered that the paint should be handed to the gentle- 
men of the jury, that they might compare it '^ith the blue 
ground of the Prussian Vase. With this it was found, upon 
compjvison, to match exactly. t 

Albert^ to the Druggist — ^Do you know what became of the 
paper upon which you say tne Jew tried your colours? 

Witness, — Yes; here it is. I found it under the counter 
after the Jew went away ; and I kept ft to return to him, as I 
saw there was an account on the other side bf the paper, which 
I imagined he might want. He never happened to call at my 
shop for some"%^e afterward, and I forgot that I had such a 
paper, till you, sir, called upon me about a week ago to make 
inquiry on this subject. You desired me to keep the paper 
carefully, and not to let anycme know that it was in my posses- 
sion till the day on which the trial of Count Laniska was to 
come on. ^ I have complied with your request, and here is the 
paper. 

The paper was handed to the jury : one of the shades of blue 
exa^ly matched that of the ground of the Prussian Vase. 
Albert now called upon the Jew to produce once more the 
handkerchief with which he had rubbed off the paint. The 
chain of evidence was now complete, for the blue on the hand- 
kerchief was precisely the same as the colours on the paper 
and on the vase. After th^ jury had satisfied themseWes of 
this resemblance, Albert begged that they would rJad what was 
written upon the paper. The first thing that struck their eyes> 
was the word tyrant frequently repeated, as if by some one who 
had been practising to write different hands. One of these 
words was an exact resemblance of the word tyrant on the 
Prussian V ase ; and Albert pointed out a circumstance which 
had till now escaped attention, that the letter r in this word 
was made differently from all the r’s in the rest of the inscrip* 
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tlon. The writing of the Count Laniska had in every other 
respect been successfully imitated. 

After Albert had shown these things to the jury, he hero 
closed the evidence in favour of the prisoner, observing that the 
length of time which the trial had lasted seemed to have some- 
what fatigued both the judge and jury ; and knowing that it 
was novf their usual hour for dinner, he prudently forbore to 
make a long speech upon the evidence which had been laid 
before them in favour of his frienc^; he left it to their own 
understandings to determine the balance of probabilities between 
the honour of Count Laniska and the ^honesty of Solomon the 
Jew. 

The judge,%in a manner which would have done honour even 
to the English bench, summed up the evidence on both sides, 
and gave a distinct and impressive charge to the jury, who, 
without leaving the “court, gave a verdict in favour df the 
prisoner. Loud acclamations fillet^ the hall. In the midst of 
these acclamations, the word “ Silence ! ” was pronounced by 
that voice which never faj led to command instantaneous obedience 
in Prussia. All eyes turned upon the monarch. • 

“This court is now dissolved,” said his majesty. “My 
judgment confirms fhe verdict of the jury. Laniska, I 

took your sword from you too hastily, — accept of mine in its 
stead.” And as he pronounced these words, Frederick ungirded 
his sword, and presented it to the young count. “ As for you, 
sir,” continued the king, addressing himself to Albert, “you 
want no moi’d for the defence of your friends. Your arms are 
superior to ours. Let mo engage them in my service, •and, trust 
me, I shall not leave them long unemployed or unrewarded.” 

There was but one person present to whom this speech seemed 
to give po satisfaction. This person w?is Solomon the Jew, tirho 
stood apart, waiting in black silence to learn liis own fate. He 
Wks sentenced, not to a year’s imprisonment in the castle of 
Spandau, but to sweep the streets of Potsdam (including the 
court jn front of Count Laniska’s palace) for a twelvemonth. 

After having heard this sentence, which was universally 
approved, the spectators began to retire. 

The king dined — it is always important to know where great 
men dine — Frederick the Great dined this day at the Countess 
Laniska’s, in company with her son, his friend Albert, and the 
English traveller. After dinner the king withdrew to attend 
paiwe ; and it was observed that he wore the Count Laniska’s 
awoidr 
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“ You will allow,” said the countess to the English traveller, 
that our king is a great man ; for none but great men can bear 
to acknowledge that they have been mistaken 1 ” 

“ You will allow, madam,” replied the Englishman, “ that it 
was our English trial by jury which convinced the kftig of hi? 
mistake i ” 

“ And you applaud him for granting that trial ? ” said Allfert. 

“ To a certain degree, I do,” said the Englisliman, from whom 
it was difficult to extort ^nraise of a despotic king. “ To a cer- 
tain degree, I do ; but you will observe that this trial by jury, 
which is a matter of favour to you Prussians, is a matter of riglit 
to us Englishmen. Much as I admire your king of Prussia, 1 
admire our English constitution more.” 
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C HAELES HOWAED was left arp orphan when he was very 
young : his father liad dissipated a large fortune, and lost 
his life in a duel, about some debt of hmwur^ which had 
been contracted at the gaming-table. Without fortune and 
without friends, this poor boy would probably have lived and 
died in Wretchedness, but for the humanity of his good aunt, 
Mrs. Frances Howard. This lady possessed a considerable for- 
tune, which, in the opinion of some of her acquaintanc%, was 
her highest merit; others respecttid her as the branch of an 
ancient family ; some courted her acquaintance because she was 
visited by the best company in town ; and many were ambitious 
of being introduced to her because they were sure of mec^iing at 
her house several of those distinguished literary charactei-s, who 
throw a radiance upon all who can contrive to .geirtfithin the 
circle of their glories. Some few, some \^ry few of Mrs. 
Howard’s acquainlance, admired her for her real worth, and 
merited the name of friends. 

She was a young and cheerful woman when she first under- 
took the education of her little nephew : she had the courage to 
resist the allurements of dissipation, or all that by h%r sex are 
usually thought allurements. She had the courage, at six-and- 
twenty, to apply herself seriously to the cultivation of her under- 
standing ; she educated herself, that she might bo able to ffilfill 
the important duty of educating a child. Hers was not the 
foolish fondness of a foolish aunt ; she loved her nephew, and she 
wished to educate him so that her afiection might increase instead 
of diminishing as he grew up. By associating early pleasure with 
reading, littla Charles soon became fond of it; he was never forced 
to read books which he did not understand ; his aunt used, when 
ho was very young, to read aloud to him anything entertaining 
that she mei with ; and whenever she perceived by his eye that 
his attention was not fixed, she stopped. When he was ablo to 
read fluently to himself, she selected for him passages from books 
whidh she thought would excite his curiosity to know more : 
and she was not in a hurry to cram him with knowledgOi 

20X 
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but rather anxious to prevent his growing appetite for literature, 
from being early satiated. She always encouraged him to talll^ 
to her freely about what he read, and to tell her when he did 
not like any of the books which she gave him. She conversed 
with him with so much kindness and cheerfulness 3 she was so 
quick at perceiving his latent meaning, and she was go gentle 
and patient when she reasoned with him, that he loved to talk 
to her better than to anybody else ; nor could little Charles ever 
thoroughly enjoy any pleasure without her sympathy. 

The conversation of the sensible, well-informed people who 
visited Mrs. Howard, contributed to form her nephew’s taste. A 
child may learn as much from conversation as from books, — not 
so many historic facts, but as much instruction*. Greek and 
Latin were the grand difficulties. Mrs. Howard did not under- 
stand^Greek and Latin ; nor did she, thojigh a woman, set too 
high or too low a value upon the learned languages. She was 
convinced that a man might* be a great scholar, without being a 
man of sense; she was also persuaded that a man of sense 
might be a good scholar. She kncw,< that whatever abilities 
her nephew might possess, he could not be upon a footing with 
other men in the world, without posses^^ing that species of 
knowledge is universally expected from gentlemen, as an 

essential proof or their having received a liberal education ; nor 
did she attempt to undervalue the pleasures of classical taste, 
merely because she was not^ qualified to enjoy them ; she was 
convinced, by the testimony of men of candour and judgment, 
that a classical taste is a source of real enjoyment, and she 
wished her nephew’s literary pleasures to have as extensive a 
range as possible. 

^0 instruct her nephew in the learned languages, she engaged 
a good scholar and a man of sense ; his name — for a man is 
nothing without a name — was KussoU. Little Charles did not 
at first like Latin ; he used sometimes to come from his Latin 
lessons with a very dull, stupefied face, which gradually bright- 
ened into intelligence, after* he had talked for a few mmutfes 
with his aunt. Mrs. Howard, though pleased to perceive that 
he was fond of her, had not the weakness to sacrifice his per- 
manent advantage to her transient gratification. One evening 
Charles came running upstairs to his aunt, who Vas at tea; 
several people happened to be present. “ I have done with 
Mr. Eussell, and my Latin, ma’am, thank goodness — now may I 
have the elephant, and the camel, or the bear and her cuh^that 
you marked for me last night?" 
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Tho company laughed at this speech of Charles ; and a silly 
lady — for even Mrs. Howard could not make all her acquaint- 
ance wise — a silly lady whispered to Charles, “ Tve a notion, if 
you'd teil the truth, now, that you like the bear and her cubs a 
great deal better than you do Latin and Mr. Eussell.” 

I like the bear a great deal better than I do Latin, to be 
sure,” said the boy ; “ but as for Mr. Russell — why, I think,” 
added he, encouraged by the lady's gmiles, “ I think I like the 
bear better than Mr. Russell.” 

The lady laughed affectedly at this sally. 

“ I am sure,” continued Charles, fancying that every person 
present was Relighted with his wit — “ I am sure, at any rate, I 
hke the learned pig fifty times better than Mr. Russell ! ” 

The judicious lady burst into a second fit of laughter. Mrs. 
Howard looked very grave. Charles broke from the^laily's 
caresses, and going up to his aunt, timidly looking up in her 
face, “Am I a fool?” 

“ You are but a child,” said Mrs. Howard ; and turning away 
from him, she desired* the servant who waited at tea^ to let 
Mr. Russell know that she desired the honour of his company. 
Mrs. Holloway, for !;hat was tho silly lady's name, atj^tho words 
“honour of his company,” resumed her gravity^ but looked 
round to see what the rest of the company thought. 

“ Give me leave, Mr. Russell,” said Mrs. Howard, as soon as 
he came into the room, “ to intnoduce you to a gentleman for 
whose works I know you have a great esteem.” Tho gentle- 
man was a celebrated traveller just returned from abroad, whoso 
conversation was as much admired as his writings. 

The conversation now took a literary turn. The traveller, 
being polite as well as entertaining, drew out Mr. Russell's l^ow- 
ledge (Slid abilities. Charles now looked up to his tutor with 
respect; children have sufficient penetration to discover the 
opinions of others by their countenance and manner, and their 
sympathy is quickly influenced by the example of those around 
thenf. Mrs. Howard led the traveller to speak qf what he had 
seen in different countries— of natural history — of the beaver, 
and the moose-deer, and the humming-bird that is scarcely 
larger tha^ an humble-bee ; and tho mocking-bird, that can < 
imitate the notes of all other birds. Charles niched himself 
into a comer of the sofa upon which the gentlemen were sitting, 
anik grew very attentive. He was rather surprised to perceive 
that his tutor was as much entertained with the conversation as 
he was himself. 
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“Pray, sir,” said Mrs. Howard to the traveller, “is it true 
that the humming-bird is a passionate little animal i Is tt|p 
story told by the author of the ‘Farmer’s Letters* trueV* 

“ What story ? ** said Charles, eagerly. 

“ Of a humming-bird that flew into fury with a flower, and 
tore it to pieces, because it could not get the honey out of it- all 
at once.’* ' 

“O, ma’am, •• said little Charles, peeping over his tutor’s 
shoulder, “will you show^me that? Have you got the book, 
dear aunt?” 

“It is Mr. Bussell’s book,” said his aunt. 

“ Your book ! ” cried t!harles ; “ what, and do you know all 
about animals, and those sort of entertaining things, as well as 
Latin ? And can you tell mo, then, what I want very much to 
know, how tliey catch the humming-bird ? ” 

“ IXiey shoot it.” 

“ Shoot it — ^but what a lasgo hole they must make in its body 
and beautiful feathers ! I thought you said its whole body was 
no bigger than a bee — an humble-bee.” , 

“They make no hole in its body — they shoot it without 
ruffling even its feathers." ^ 

“ How,*i»Hj!j ” cried Charles, fastening upon his tutor, whom 
he now regarded no longer as a mere man of Latin. 

“ They charge the gun with water,” said !Mr. Bussell, “ and 
the poor little humming-bird is stunned by the discharge.” 

The conversation next turned upon the entertaining chapter 
on instinct in Dr. Darwin’s “Zoonomia.” Charles did not 
understand all that was said, for the gentlemen did not address 
themselves to him. Ho never listened to what he did not 
understand ; but he was very quick at hearing whatever was 
within the limits of his comprehension. He heard of tl^e tailor- 
bird, that uses its long bill as a needle to sew the dead and the 
living leaf together, of which it makes its light nest, lined-with 
feathers and gossamer : of the fish called the old soldier, who 
looks out for the empty shelUof sonu) dead animal, and fi^ this 
armour upon himself; of the Jamaica spider,' who ^makes him- 
self a house under-ground, with a door and hinges, whidh door 
/ the spider and all the members of his family take care to shut 
after them, whenever they go in and out. 

Little Charles, as he sat eagerly attentive in his comer of the 
sofa, heard of the '^trumpet of the common gnat, and of its 


* St. Pierre, Etudes de la Nature;. 
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wonderful proboscis which serves at once for an awl, a saw and 
a pump. 

‘‘Are there anymore such things,” exclaimed Charlesi “in 
these books?” 

“A great many,” said Mr. KusselL 

1‘ 1*11 read them all,” cried Charles, starting up. “ May I ? — 
may not I, aunt ? ” 

“ Ask Mr. Russell,” replied his aunt ; “ he, who is obliged to 
give you the pain of learning what tiresome, should have the 
pleasure of rewarding you with entertaining books. Whenever ho 
asks me for Dr. Darwin and St. Pierre, jou shall have them. Wo 
are both of one mind. We know that learning Latin is not the most 
amusing occi9pation in the world ; but still it must be learned.** 

“Why?” said Charles, modestly; “you don’t understand 
Ditin, aunt, do you ? ” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Howard; “but I am a woman, and it*is not 
thought necessary that a woman shibuld understand Latin ; nor 
can I explain to you, at your age, why it is expected that a 
gentleman should : buUhere are several gentlemen present ; ask 
them whether it be not necessary that a gentleman ^ouUundcr- 
stand Latin and Greek.” 

Charles gathered all the opinions, and espcciall/ tnat of the 
entertaining traveller, 

Mrs. Holloway, the silly lady, during that part of the con- 
versation from which she might have acquired some knowledge, 
had retired to the farther end of the room to a game at trictrac 
with an obsequious chaplain. Her game being finished, she 
came up to hear what the crowd round the sofa could*bo talking 
about ; and hearing Charles ask the opinions of the gentlemen 
about the necessity of learning Latin, she nodded sagacious^ at 
Mrs. Howard ; and, by way of making up for former errors, said 
to ChaHes, in the most authoritative tone, — 

“ Yes, I can assure you, Mr. Charles, I am quite of the gen- 
tlemen’s opinion, and so is everybody ; and this is a point upon 
^hich 1 have some right to speak ; for my Augustus, who is 
only a year and seven months older than you are, sir, is one of 
the best scholars of his age, I am told, in England ; but then, to 
be sure, it was flogged into him well at first at a public school, 
which I understand is the best way of making good scholars.” 

“And the best way of making boys love literature?” said 
Mrs^ Howard. 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Mrs. Holloway, who mistook 
Mrs. Howard’s tone of inquiiy for a tone of assertion — a tone 
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more familiar to her — “certainly, ma’am, I knew you would 
come round to my notions at last. I’m sure my Augustus 
be fond of his Latin, for never in the vacations did 1 ever catch 
him with any English book in his hand.” 

“ Poor boy 1 ” said Charles, with unfeigned compassion. 

“And when, my dear Mrs. Howard,” continued Mrs. Hollo- 
way, laying her hand upon Mrs. Howard’s arm, with a yet 
untastcd pinch of snuff between her fingers, “when will you 
send Mr. Charles to school 

“Oh, aunt, don’t send me away from you! Oh, sir, Mr. 
Russell, try me 1 I will do my very, very best, without having 
it flogged into me, to learii Latin : only try me.” 

“ Dear sir, I really beg your pardon,” said Mrs.|,Holloway to 
Mr. Russell : “ I absolutely only meant to support Mrs. Howard’s 
opinion for the sweet boy’s good ; and I thought I saw you go 
out ofethe room — or somebody else went out — whilst I was at 
trictrac ; but I’m convinced v'Si private tutor may do wonders at 
the same time ; and if my Augustus prejudiced me in favour of 
public education, you’ll excuse a mother’s partiality ; besides, I 
make ij^ a rule never to interfere in the education of my boys. 
Mr. Holloway is answerable for them ; and if he prefer public 
schools tocL^ivate tutor, you must be sensible, sir, it would be 
very wrong in me to set my poor judgment in opposition to Mr. 
Holloway’s opinion.” 

Mr. Russell bowed ; for when a lady claims a gentleman’s 
assent to a series of inconsistent propositions, what answer can 
he make but — a bowl Mrs. Holloway’s carriage was now at 
the door ; and, without troubling herself any farther about the 
comparative merits of public and private education, she departed. 

When Mrs. Howa^ was left alone with her nephew, she 
seized the moment, while his mind was yet warm, to make a 
lasting impression. Charles, instead of going to Buffon’s Account 
of the elephant, which he was very impatient to read, sat down 
resolutely to his Latin lesson. Mrs. Howard looked over his 
shoulder ; and when he saw her smile of approbation, ho said,— 
“Then you won’t send me away from youV’ 

“ Hot unless you oblige me to do so,” said his aunt : I love 
/to have you with me ; and I will try for one year whether you 
^ have energy enough to learn what is disagreeable to you with- 
out ” 

“Without its being flogged into me,” said Charles; “you 
shall see.” 

This boy bad a groat deal of energy and applicataon. The 
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Latin lessons were learned very perfectly ; and as he did not 
spend above an hour a day at them, ho was not disgusted with 
application: his general taste for literature, and his fund for 
knowledge, increased rapidly from year to year ; and the activity 
of his mind promised continual improvement. His attachment 
to Mrs. Howard increased as he grew up, for she never claimed 
any* gratitude from her pupil, or exacted from him any of 
those little observances which women sometimes consider as 
essential proofs of aifoction. She •knew that these minute 
attentions are particularly irksome to boys, and that they are by 
no means the natural expressions of their feelings. She had 
sufficient strength of mind to be secure In the possession of those 
qualities whi(^i merit esteem and love, and to believe that the 
child whom she had educated had a heart and understanding 
that must feel and appreciate her value. 

When Charles Howard was about thirteen, an event hapf)ened 
which changed his prospects in iife. Mrs. Howard*s large 
fortune was principally derived from an estate in the West 
Indies, which had been left to her by her grandfather. She 
did not particularly wish to be the proprietor of slave#; and 
from the time that she came to the management of her own 
affairs, she had been desirous to sell her Wcst-Ij?d;.i property. 
Her agent represented to her that this could not be done 
without considerable loss. From year to year the business 
was delayed, till at length a gentlen^iin, who had a plantation 
adjoining hers, offered to purchase •her estate. She was neither 
one of tho5e ladies who, jealous of their free-will, would 
rather act for themselves , — that is to say, follow ttieir own 
whims in matters of business, than consult men who possess 
the requisite information, — nor was she so ignorant of business, 
or so indolent, as to be at the mercy of any designing agent or 
attorney! After consulting proper persons, and after exerting 
a just proportion of her own judgment, she concluded her 
bargain with the West Indian. Her plantation was sold to 
hjm; and all her property was slypped for her on board the 
Livehf Peggy, Mr. Alderman Holloway, husband to the 
silly Mrs. Holloway, was one of the tnBstees appointed by 
her grandfather’s will. The alderman, who was supposed to 
be very knowing in all worldly concerns, sanctioned the 
affair with his approbation. The lady was at this time rich ; 
and Alderman Holloway applauded her humanity, in having 
stipulated for the liberty and provision-grounds of some old 
negroes upon her plantation: he even suggested to his son 
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Augustus that this would make a very pretty, proper subject 
for a copy of verses, to bo addressed to Mrs. Howard. VXho 
verses were written in elegant Latin ; and the young gentleman 
was proceeding with some difficulty in his English translation 
of them, when they were suppressed by parental authority. The 
alderman changed his opinion as to the propriety of the argument 
of his poem : the reasons which worked upon his m^ind were 
never distinctly expressed ; they may, however, be deduced from 
the perusal of the followiiig letter : — 

To Mrt, Frances HowarS, 

'* Djeab Madam,— Sorry am I to be under the disagreeable necessity of 
communicating to you thus abruptly the melancholy news of the loss of 
the Lively Peggy ^ with your valuable consignment on board ; viz., sundry 
puncheons of rum and hogsheads of sugar, in which commodities, as 
usual, your agent received the purchase-money of your late fine West- 
India fntate. I must not, however reluctantly, omit to mention the casket 
of jrour grandmother’s jewels, which I now regret was sent by this oppor- 
tunity : 'tis an additional loss — i ime thousands 1 apprehend. 

**The captain of the vessel I have just seen, who was set on shore on 
the 15th ultimo, on the coast of Wales: his mate mutinied, and, in con- 
spiracy with the crew, have run away with the vessel. 

“1 hc*ve only to add that Mrs. Holloway and my daughter Angelina 
sincerely unite with me in compliments and condolence, and shall be 
happy if Lean be of any service in the settlement of your affairs. 

‘‘Mrs. HbttOway desires me to say she would do herself the honour of 
waiting upon you to-morrow, but is setting out for Margate. — 1 am, dear 
madam, your most obedient and humble servant, 

"A. T. Holloway. 

" P.S.— Your agent is much to blame for neglecting to insure.’* 

Mrs. Howard, as soon as she had perused this epistle, gave it 
to her nef hew, who was reading in the room with her when she 
received it. He showed more emotion on reading it than she 
had done. The coldness of the alderman's letter seemed to 
strike the boy more than the loss of the fortune. “ And this is 
a friend I ” he exclaimed with indignation. 

“No, my love,” said Mrs. Howard, with a calm smiie, “I 
never thought Mr^ Holloway anything more than a common 
acquaintance; 1 hope — I am sure, I have chosen my friends 
better.^ 

Charles fixed an eager inquiring eye upon his auni>, which 
deemed to say, “Did you mean to call me one of your friends?” 
and then he grew very thoughtful. 

“ My dear Charles,” said his aunt, after nearly a quarter of 
an hour’s silence, “ may 1 know what you have been thinking 
of all this time ? ” 

“ Thinking of, ma’am?” said Charles, starting from his reverie ; 
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"of a great many things; of all you have done for me; of — of 
what I could do, — I don’t mean now, for I know I'm a child, 
and can do nothing — I don’t mean nothing. I shall soon be a 
man, and then I can be a physician, or a lawyer, or something. 
Mr. Eussell told me the other day, that if I applied myself, I 
might be whatever I pleased. What wbuld you wish me to be, 
ma’am ? because that’s what I will be, if I can.” 

“ Then I wish you to be what you are.” 

“ O, madam,” said Charles, with a Ibok of great mortification, 
" but that’s nothing. Won't you make me of some use to you ? 
But I beg your pardon, I know you can’t think about me just 
now. Good night,” said he, and hurried out of the room. 

The news ciE the loss of the Lively Peggy^ with all the par- 
ticulars mentioned in Alderman Holloway’s letter, appeared 
in the next day’s newspapers, and in the succeeding paper 
appeared an advertisement of Mrs. Howard’s house in Portman 
Square, of her plate, china, f umituref books, &c. She had never 
in affluence disdained economy ; she had no debts, — ^not a single 
tradesman was a sufifergr by her loss. She had always lived 
within her annual income, and though her generous disposition 
had prevented her from hoarding money, she had a small sum 
in the funds, which she had prudently reserved for any unfore- 
seen exigence. She had also a few diamonds which had been 
her mother’s, whicR Mr. Carat^ the jeweller, who had new-set 
them, was very willing to purchase. He waited upon Mrs. 
Howard in Portman Square, to coniplete the bargain. 

The want bf sensibility which Charles showed when his 
aunt was parting with her jewels to Mr. Carat, would have 
infallibly ruined him in the opinion of most ladies. He 
took the trinkets up one by one without ceremony, and 
examined them, asking his aunt and the jeweller questions 
about the use and value of diamonds, about the working of the 
mines of Golconda, about the shining of diamonds in the dark, 
observed by the children of Cogi Hassan the ropemaker, in the 
Ayibian Tales ; about the exporimenrf^ of Francis the First upon 
mdting of diamonds and rubies. Mr. Carat was a Jew, and, 
though extremely cunning, profoundly ignorant. 

" Dat king wash very grand fool, beg his majesty’s pardon,” 
said the Je'v^ with a shrewd smile; “but kings know better 
nowadays — Heaven blesh dere majesties ! ” 

Charles had a great mind to vindicate the philosophic fame of 
Franch the First, but a new idea suddenly started in his head. 
“ My dearest aunt^” cried he, stopping her hand as she was giving 
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her diamond earrings to Mr. Carat, — “stay, my dearest aunt, one 
instant, till I have seen whether this is a good day for sellii)c 
diamonds.” 

“ Oh, my dear young gentleman, no day in the Jewish calen- 
dar more proper for de purchase,” said the Jew. 

“ For the purchase, yes,” said Charles ; “ but for the sale i ” 

“ My love,” said his aunt, “ surely you are not so foolish Vis to 
think there are lucky and unlucky days ? ” 

“ No, 1 don’t mean anything about lucky and unlucky days,** 
said Charles, running up to consult the barometer ; “ but what 
I mean is not foolish indeed : in some book IVe read that dealers 
in diamonds buy them tvhen the air is light, and sell them when 
it is heavy, if they can, because their scales are so^nico that they 
vaiy with the change in the atmosphere. Perhaps I may not 
remember exactly the words, but that’s the sense, I know ; I’ll 
look*^or tlie words, I know whereabouts to find them.” Ho 
jumped upon a chair to getgdown the book. 

“ But, Master Charles,” said the J ew, with a show of defer- 
ence, “ I will not pretend to make a bargain with you ; I see you 
know^a great deal more than I of dese 'traffics.” 

To this flattery Charles made no reply, but continued looking 
for the passage he wanted in his book. ^ 

Whilst he was turning over the leaves, a gentleman, a friend 
of Mrs. Howard, who had promised her to meet Mr. Carat, came 
in. He was the gentleman formerly mentioned by the name of 
“ The Traveller,” he was a good judge of diamonds, and, what 
is better, he was a good judge of the human heart and under- 
standing.* Ho was much pleased with Charles’s ready recollec- 
tion of the little knowledge he possessed, with his eagerness to 
make that knowledge of use to his aunt, and more with his per- 
^(5t simplicity and integrity; for Charles, after a moment’s 
thought, turned to the Jew, and said, — • 

“ But the day that is good for my aunt must be bad fpr you. 
The buyers and sellers should each have fair play. Mr. Carat, 
your weights should be diaqionds, and then the changes in the 
weight of the air would not signify one way or the other.*”* ** 
Mr. Carat smiled at this speech, but suppressing his contempt 
for the young gentleman, oidy observed, that “he should most 
certainly follow Mr. Charles's advice, whenever ^e wash rich 
enough to have diamonds for weights.” 

The traveller drew from his pocket a small book, took a peUi 


This observatioa was literallj made by a boy ten years old. 
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and wrote in the title-page of it, “ For one who will malce a good 
use of it” — and, with Mrs. Howard’s permission, he gave the 
hook to her nephew. 

“ I do not believe,” said the gentleman, “ that there is at pre- 
sent another copy in England ; I have just got this from France 
by a private hand.” 

The saie of his aunt’s books appeared to Charles a much more 
serious affair than the parting with her diamonds. Ho under- 
stood something of the value of book% and he took a sorrowful 
leave of many which he had read, and of many more which ho 
had intended to read. Mrs. Howard selected a few for her own 
use, and she allowed her nephew to select as many for himself 
as she had do]|e. He observed that there was a beautiful edition 
of Shakspeare, which ho knew his aunt liked particularly, but 
which she did not keep, reserving instead of it Smith’s “ Wealth 
of Nations,” which weuld in a few years, she said, be very use- 
ful to him. He immediately offered his favourite “ Etudes de 
la Nature,” to redeem the Shakspeare ; but Mrs. Howard would 
not accept of it, because she justly observed that she could read 
Shakspeare almost as well without its being in such a beautiful 
binding. Her readiness to part with all tho luxuries to which 
she liad been for man^ years accustomed, and tho freedom and 
openness with which she spoko of all her affairs to her nephew, 
made a great improssion upon his mind. 

Those are mistaken who think that young people cannot be 
interested in tlicse sort of things ; if no mystery be made of tho 
technical parts of business, young people easily learn them, and 
they early take an interest in the affairs of their parente, instead 
of learning to separate their own views from those of their friends. 
Charles, young as ho was, at this time was employed by his 
aunt frequently to copy, and sometimes to write letters of busi- 
ness for her. He drew out a careful inventory of all the furni- 
ture before it was disposed of : ho took lists of all the books 
and papers ; and at this work, however tiresome, ho was inde- 
fatigable, because he was encouraged by the hope of being 
useful? Tho ambition to bb useful had been early excited in 
his mind. 

When Mrs. Howard had settled her affairs, sho took a smalU 
neat house jiear Westminster School,* for the purpose of a 
boarding-houso for some of the Westminster boys. This plan 
she preferred, because it secured an independent means of 


* the account of Mrs, C. Porten, in Gibbon's Life. 
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support, and at the same time enabled her in some measure to 
assist in her nephew’s education, and to enjoy his compai^ 
She was no longer able to afford a sufficient salary to a well- 
informed private tutor ; therefore she determined to send Charles 
to Westminster School ; and as he would board with her, she 
hoped to unite by this scheme, as much as possible, the advan- 
tages of a private and of a public education. Ml'. Russell 
desired still to have the care of Mrs. Howard’s nephew; ho 
determined to offer himself as a tutor at Westminster School ; 
and as his requirements were well known to the literary world, 
he was received with eagerness. 

“ My dear hoy,” said ^rs. Howard to her nephew, when he 
first went to Westminster School, “I shall not tremble you with 
a long chapter of advice ; do you remember that answer of the 
oracle, which seemed to strike you so much the other day, when 
you Were reading the life of Cicero ? ” • 

“ Yes,” said Charles, ** Ifrccollect it — I shall never forget it. 
Wlien Cicero asked how ho should arrive at the height of glory, 
the oracle answered, ‘ By making his own genius, and not the 
opiniem of the people, the guide of his life.’ ’’ 

** Well,” said Mrs. Howard, smiling, “ if I were your oracle, 
and yod' were to put the same question to me, I think I should 
make you nearly the same answer ; except that I should change 
the word genivs into good sense; and instead of the people^ I 
should say the world, which in general, I think, means all the 
silly people of one’s acquaintance. Farewell, now go the West- 
minster world.” * 

Westniinster was quite a new world to young Howard. The 
bustle and noise at first astonished his senses, and almost con- 
founded his understanding ; but he soon grew accustomed to tlie 
din, and familiarized to the sight of numbers. At first, he 
thought himself much inferior to all his companions* because 
practice had given them the power of doing many things with 
ease which to him appeared difficult, merely because he had not 
been used go them. In aU their games and plays, either of 
addre^d or force, lie found himself foiled. In readiness of 
repartee, and a certain ease and volubility of conversation, he 
perceived his deficiency ; and though he frequently was conscious 
that his ideas were more just and his argument'^ better tlian 
those of his companions, yet he could not at first bring out his 
ideas to advantage, or manage his arguments so as to stand his 
ground against the mixed raillery and sophistry of his sthool- 
fisllows. He had not yet the tone of his new society, and he 
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was as much at a loss as a traveller in a foreign country, before 
he understands the language of the people who are vociferating 
round about him. As fast, however, as ho learned to translate 
the language of his companions into his own, he discovered that 
there was not so much meaning in their expressions as he had 
boe» incited to imagine, whilst they had remained imintclligible ; 
but he was good-humoured and good-natured, so tliat upon the 
whole, he was much liked; and even his inferiority in many 
little trials of skill was perhaps in his favour. He laughed with 
those that laughed at him, let them tuumph in his awkwardness, 
but still persisted in new trials, till at last, to the great surprise 
of the spectators, ho succeeded. He learned by perseverance 
the mysteries *of trap-ball and marbles. 

The art of boxing cost him more than all tlie rest ; but as he 
was neither deficient iii courage of mind nor activity of bo<Jy, he 
did not despair of acquiring the mcessary skill in this noble 
science ; necessary, we say, for Charles had not been a week at 
Westminster before he was made sensible of the necessity of 
practising this art in his own defence. He had yet a stronger 
motive ; he found it necessary for the defence of one who lookctl 
up to him for protection. 

There was at thi.s time at Westminster a little boy of the 
name of Oliver, Creole, lively, intelligent, open-hearted, and 
affectionate in the extreme, but rather passionate in his temper, 
and averse to application. His literanj education had been 
strangely neglected before he came to school, so that his ignor- 
ance of the common rudiments of spelling, reading, grammar, 
and arithmetic, made him the laughing-stock at Westminster 
School. The poor boy felt inexpressible shame and anguish ; 
his cheek burned with blushes, when every day in the pq)3lic 
class he Avas ridiculed and disgraced ; but his dark complexion, 
perhaps, prevented those blushes from being noticed by his 
companions, otherwise they certainly would have suppressed, 
or would have endeavoured to repress some of their insulting 
peals laughter. He suffered no bomplaint or tear to escape 
him in public; but his book was sometimes blistered with the 
tears that fell when nobody saw them ; what was worse than all 
the rest, he found insurmountable difficulties at every step in 
his gramma]!^ He was unwilling to apply to any of his more 
learned companions for explanations or assistance ; he began to 
sink .into despair of his own abilities, and to imagine that he 
must for ever remain, what indeed, he every day was called, a 
dunce. He was usually flogged three times a week. Day after 
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day brought him no relief, either to hia bodily or mental a||« 
feriiigs ; at length his honest pride yielded, and he applied to 
one of the elder scholars for help. The boy to whom he applied 
was Augustus Holloway, Alderman Holloway’s son, who was 
acknowledged to be one of the best Latin scholars at West- 
minster. He readily heli)cd Oliver in his exercises, but ho 
made him pay most severely for this assistance, by the most 
tyrannical usage; and in.. all his tyranny he thought himself 
fully justifiable, because little Oliver, beside his other mis- 
fortunes, had the misfortune to be a fag. 

There may be — though many schoolboys will, perhaps, think 
it scarcely possible — there may be, in the cojnpass of the 
civilized world, some persona so barbarously ignorant as not to 
know what is meant by the term fag : to these it may be neces- 
sary to explain, that at some English schools it is the custom 
that all little boys when thqy first go to school, should be under 
the dominion of the elder boys. These little boys are called 
fags, and are forced to wait upon and obey their inaster-coni- 
panioijs. Their duties vary in different' schools. I have heard 
of its being customary, in some places, to make use of a fag 
regularly in the depth of winter, instead of* a warming pan, and 
to send the shivering urchin through ten or twenty beds suc- 
cessively, to take off the chill of cold f?r their luxurious 
master’s. They are expected in most schools to run of all the 
elder boys* errands, to be ready at their call, and to do all their 
high behests. They must never complain of being tired, or 
their convjilaints will, at least, never be regarded, because, as 
the etymology of the word implies, it is their business to be 
tired. The substantive fag is not to be found in Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary, but the verb to fag is there a verb active, from 
fatigo^ Latin, and is there explained to mean “to grow weary, 
to faint with weariness,” This is all the satisfaction we can, 
after the most diligent research, afford the curious and learned 
reader upon the subject oifaas in general. 

In particular, Mr. Augustus Holibway took great delight in 
teasing his fag, little Oliver. One day it happened that* young 
Howard and Holloway were playing at ninepins together, and 
‘ little Oliver was within a few yards of them, sitting under a 
tree, with a book upon his knee, anxiously trying to make out 
his lesson. Holloway, whenever the ninepins were thrown 
down, called to Oliver, and made him come from his book- and 
set them up again ; this he did repeatedly, in spite of Howard’s 
remonstrances, who always offered to set up the ninepins, and 
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who said it teased the poor little fellow to call him ever^ 
minute from what he was about. 

** Yes,” said Holloway, “ I know It teases him — that I see 
plain enough by his running so fast back to his form, like a 
hare ; there he is, squatting again ; halloo ! halloo ! come, start 
agafti here,” cried Holloway, “you haven’t done yet: bring me 
the bowl — halloo ! ” 

Howard did not at aU enjoy the diversion of hunting the 
poor boy about in this manner, and he said, with some indig- 
nation, “ How is it possible, Holloway, that the boy can get his 
lesson if you interrupt him every instant ? ” 

“Pooh, w^jat signifies his foolish lesson? ” 

“ It signifies a great deal to him,” replied Howard ; “ you 
know what he suffered this morning because he had not it.” 

“Suffered! why, what did he suffer?” said Holloway, upon 
whose memory the sufferings of pthers made no very deep 
impression. “ Oh, ay, true, you mean he was flogged ; more 
shame for him! — why did he not mind and get his lesson 
better ? ” • ^ 

“ I had not time to understand it rightly,” said Olivei, with 
a deep sigh, “ and* I don’t think I shall have time to*day, 
either.” 

“ More shame ^or you,” repeated Holloway ; “ I’ll lay any 
bet on earth I get all you have to got in three minutes.” 

“ Ah, you, to be sure,” said Oliver, in a tone of great humili- 
ation ; “ but then, you know, what a difference there is beiween 
you and me.” , 

Holloway misunderstood him, and thinking he meant to 
allude to the difference in their age instead of the difference of 
their abilities, answered, sharply, — ^ 

“ When I was your age, do you thin%: I was such a dunce as 
you are, pray ? ” 

“Ho, that I’m sure you never were,” said Oliver; “but 
perhaps you had some good father or mother, or somebody who 
taught you a little before ybu cam% to school.” 

“I ^lon’t feinember anything about that,” replied Holloway ; 
“ I don’t know who was so good as to teach me, but I know I 
was so goo^ as to learn fast enough, which is a goodness, I’ve 
notion, some folks will never have to boast of. So trot and 
fetch the bowl for me ? do ye hear, and set up the ninepins. 
You’ve sense enough to do that, have not you ? and as for your 
lesson. I’ll drive that into your head by-and-by, if I can,” added 
hdf rapping his knuckles upon the little boy’s head. 
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As to my lesson,’* said tlie boy, putting aside bis bead ffom 
the insulting knuckles, “ I bad ratber try and make it out oy 
myself, if I can.” 

“If you can!” repeated Holloway, sneering; “but we all 
know you can’t.” 

“Why can’t he, Mr. Holloway t” exclaimed Howard, lyith 
a raised voice, for he was no longer master of his indignation. 

“Why can’t he?” repeated Holloway, looking round upon 
Howard with a mixture of surprise and insolence; “you must 
answer that question yourself, Mr. Howard ; I say he can’t.” 

“ And I say he can, and he shall,” replied Howard ; “ and ho 
shall have time to leard ; he’s willing, and. I’ll answer for it, 
able to learn ; and he shall not be called a dunce ;^and he shall 
have time ; and he shall have justice.” 

“ Shall ! shall I shall ! ” retorted Holloway, vociferating with 
a paSaion of a different sort from Howard’s; “pray, sir, who 
allowed you to say shall to ine, and how dare you talk in this 
here style to mo, about justice? and what business have you, I 
should bo glad to know, to interfere between mo and my fag ? 
What i ight have you to him, or his time either ? And if I choose 
to call him a dunce forty times a day, what^then? he is a dunce, 
and he iVill be a dunce to the end of his days, I say ;• and who 
is there thinks proper to contradict me ? ” 

“I,” said Howard, firmly, “and I’ll do more than contradict 
you ; I’ll prove that you are mistaken. Oliver, bring your book 
to me.” 

“ Oliver, stir at your peril,” cried Holloway, clinching his fist 
with a menacing gesture ; “ nobody shall give any help to my 
fag but myself, sir,” added he to Howard. 

“ I am not going to help him, I am only going to prove to him 
that'-he may do it without your help,” said Howard. 

The little boy sprang forward at these words for his book, hut 
his tormentor caught hold of him, and pulling him back, saldy—— 
“He’s my fag! do you recollect that, sir? — he’s my fag.” 

“ Fag or no fag,” cried Howard, “ vou shall not make a ^lave 
of him.” . 

“I will — I shall — I will,” cried Holloway, worked up 'to the 
height of tyrannical fury; “I will make a slave of him, if 1 
Ichoose it — a negroelave, if I please ! ” 

At the sound of negro-slave, the little Creole burst into tears ; 
Howard sprang forward to free him from his tyrant’s grasp; 
Holloway struck Howard a furious blow, which made him stagger 
backwards. 
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“Ay,” said Holloway, “ leam to stand your ground, and fight, 
before you meddle with me, I advise you.” 

Holloway was an experienced pugilist, and he knew that 
Howard was not ; but before his defiance had escaped his lips, 
he fclt^his blow returned, and a battle ensued. Howard fought 
witt all ,his soul; but the body has something to do as well as 
the soul in the art of boxing, and his body was not yet a match 
for his adversary’s. After receiving more blows than Holloway 
perhaps could have borne, Howard w1» brought to the ground. 

“Beg my pardon, and promise never to interfere Ijetween 
me and my fag any more,” said Hollgway, standing over him 
triumphant; “ask my pa^on.” 

“ Never,” Said the fallen hero ; “ I’ll fight you again in the 
same cause, whenever you please ; I can’t have a better cause;” 
and he struggled to r^se. , 

Several boys had by this time gathered round the combatants, 
and many admired the fortitude and spirit of the vanquished, 
though it is extremely dilficult to boys, if not to men, to sym- 
pathise with the beatem Everybody called out that Howard 
had had enough fo^* that night ; and though he was willing to 
have renewed the battle, his adversary was withheH by the 
omnipotence of public opinion. As to the cause of the combat, 
some few inquired into its merits, but many more were content 
with seeing the iray, and with hearing vaguely that it began 
about Mr, Howard’s having interi^red with Mr. Holloway’s fag 
in an impertinent manner. 

Howard’s face was so much disfigured, and his clothes 
were so much stained with blood, that he did no\ wish to 
present himself in such a deplorable state before his aunt; 
besides, no man likes to be seen, especially by a woman, imme- 
diately after he has been beaten ; therefore he went directly to 
bed as soon he got home, but desired that one of his companions 
who boarded at Mrs. Howard’s, would, if his aunt inquired for 
him at supper, tell her “ that he had been beaten in a boxing- 
matcl^ but hoped to be mor» experts after another lesson or two.” 
This lady didrnot show her tenderness to her nephew by wailing 
over hi| disaster ; on the contrary, she was pleased to hear that 
ho had fought in so good a cause. ^ 

The next%norning, as soon as Howard went to school, he saw 
little Oliver watching eagerly for him. 

“Mr. Howard — Charles,” said he, catching hold of him, 
“I’ve one word to say. Let him call me dunce, or slave, or 
negro, or what he will, don’t you mind any more about me ; I 
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can’t bear to see it,” said the affectionate child; “I’d rather 
have the blows myself, only I know I could not bear Hlem as 
you did.” 

Oliver burned aside his head; and Howard, in a playful voice, 
said, “ Why, my little Oliver, I did not think you were’ such a 
coward : you must not make a coward of me.” • * 

No sooner did the boys go out to play in the evening, than 
Howard called to Oliver, in Holloway’s hearing, and said, — “ If 
you want any assistance from me, remember I’m ready.” 

“ You may be ready but you are not able,” cried Holloway, 

** to give him any assistance ; therefore you’d better be quiet ; 
remember last night.” • 

“ I do remember it perfectly,” said Howard, calmly. 

“And do you want any more? Come, then. I’ll tell you 
whatf I’ll box with you every day, if you please ; and when you 
have conquered me, you shall have my fag all to yourself, if you 
please ; hut till then you shall have nothing to do with him.” 

“I take you at your word,” said Howard; and a second 
battlerbegan. As we do not delight in* fields of battle, or hope 
to excel, like Homer, in describing variety of wounds, we shall 
content* ourselves with relating, that after five pitched battles, 
in which Oliver’s champion received bruises of all shapes and 
sizes, and of every shade of black, blue, grajn and yellow, his 
unconquered spirit still maintained the justice of his cause ; and, 
with as firm a voice as at fir^, he challenged his constantly vic- 
torious antagonist to a sixth combat. • 

“I thought you had learned by this time,” said the successful 
pugilist, “ that Augustus Holloway is not to be conquered by 
one of woman hredy To this taunt Howard made no reply ; 
butewhethcr it urged him to superior exertion, or whether the 
dear-bought experience of the five preceding days haU taught 
him all the caution that experience only can teach, we cannot 
determine ; but to the surprise of all the spectators, and to the 
lively joy of Oliver, the redpubted Holloway was brought, after 
an obstinate struggle, fairly to the ‘ground. Eveybody lymp*a- 
thised with the generous victor, who immediately assisted his 
fallen adversary to rise, and offered his hand in token of recon- 
■"’’ciliation. Augustus Holloway, stunned by his fqll, and more 
by his 'defeat, retreated from the field of battle as fast as the 
crowd would lot him, who stopped him continually with their 
impertinent astonishment and curiosity ; for though the boasted 
unconquerable hero had pretty evidently received a black ey^ 
not one person would^ beUeve it, without looking close in his 
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face i and many would not trust the information of their own 
senses, but pressed to hear, the news confirmed by the reluctant 
lips of the unfortunate Augustus. In the mean time, little 
Oliver, a fag no longer, exulting in his liberty, clapped his joy- 
ful hands, sang, and capered round his deliverer. “And now,” 
sai^ he, fixing his grateful, afifectionate eyes upon Howard, “you 
will suffer no more for me ; and, if youll let me. I’ll be your fag. 
Do, will you?— pray let mo! I’ll run of your errands before 
you can say one, two, three and away ; only whistle for me,” 
said he, whistling, “and I’ll hear you, wherever I am. If you 
only hold up your finger when you want me, I’m sure I shall see 
it ; and I’ll «jlways set up your ninepins, and fly for your ball^ 
let me be doing what I will. May I be your fag?” 

“Ee my said Howard, taking Oliver in his arms, 

with emotion which prevented him from articulating any 
other words. The word friend yent to the little Creole’s 
heart, and ho clung to Howard in silence. To complete his 
happiness, little Oliver this day obtained permission to hoard 
at Mrs. Howard’s, so ttiat he was now constantly to be with 
his protector. Howard’s friendship was not merely the 
sudden enthusiasm # of a moment : it was the ste^y, per- 
severing choice of a manly mind, not the caprice of a school- 
boy. Kegularly ftvery evening Oliver brought his books to 
his friend, who never was too busy to attend to him. Oliver 
was delighted to find that he understood Howard’s maimer of 
explaining himself : his own opinion of himself rose with the 
opinion which he saw his instructor had of his abilities: he 
was convinced that he was not doomed to be a dunce for life ; 
his ambition was rekindled; his industry was encouraged by 
hope, and rewarded with success. He no longer cixpected 
daily pwnishment, and that worst of all punishments, dis- 
grace.^ His heart was light, his spirits rose, his countenance 
brightened with intelligence, and resumed its natural vivacity : 
to his masters and his companions he appeared a new creature. 

• “ "What has inspired you*? ” saidP one of his masters to him 
one daj, surjftised at the rapid development of his understand- 
ing — “what has inspired you?” 

“ My good genius,” said the little boy, pointing to Howard. ^ 

Howard ffad some merit in giving up a good deal of his time 
to Oliver, because he knew the value of time, and he had not 
quite as much as he wished for himself. The day was always 
too short for him ; every moment was employed : his active mind 
went from one thing to another, as if it did not know the possb 
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bility of idleness, and as if he had no idea of any recreation but 
in a change of employment. Not that he was always goring 
over books ; but his mind was active, let him be about he 
would ; and as his exertions were always voluntary, there was 
not that opposition in his mind between the ideas of pl/iy and 
work which exists so strongly in the minds of those school]joys 
who are driven to their tasks by fear, and who escape from them 
to that delicious exercise of their free will which they call play. 

• 

** Conatraint, that aweetena liberty,*' 

often gives a false value to its charms, or rather a false idea of 
its nature. Idleness, enhui, noise, mischief, riot, and a name- 
less train of mistaken notions of pleasure, are ofteli classed in a 
young man’s mind under the general head of liberty, 

Mr. Augustus Holloway, who was necessarily recalled to our 
recollection when we wanted to personify an ill-educated young 
man, was, in the strictest senSe of the word, a schoolboy — a clever 
schoolboy — a good scholar — a good historian \ ho wrote a good 
hand — read with fluency — declaimed a^ a public exliibition of 
Westnfinster orators with no bad grace and.emphasis, and had 
always extempore words, if not extempore^ sense, at command. 
But still he was but a schoolboy. His father thought him a 
man, and more than a man. Alderman Holloway prophesied to 
his friends that his son Augustus would b5 one of the first 
orators in England. He was in a hurry to have him ready to 
enter the college, and had a bdrough secure for him at the proper 
age. The proper age he regretted that Parliament had fixed to 
twenty-on « ) for the alderman was impatient to introduce his 
young statesman to the House, especially as he saw honours, 
perhaps a title, in the distant perspective of his son’s advance- 
meiJl. ^ 

Whilst this vision occupied the father’s imagination, a vision 
of another sort played upon the juvenile fancy of his E^bn — a 
vision of a gig : for though Augustus was but a schoolboy, he 
had very manly ideas, if thosf ideas J}o manly which most young 
men have. Lord Rawson, tho son of the Earl of M^irryborbugh, 
had lately appeared to Augustus in a gig. The youilg Lord 
Rawson had lately been a schoolboy at Westminster, like Augus- 
**^U8 : he was now master of himself and three horseft, at college. 
Alderman Holloway had lent the Earl of Marryborough certain 
moneys, the interest of which the earl scrupulously paid in civi- 
lity. The alderman valued himself upon being a shrewd man : 
he looked to one of the earl’s boroughs as a security for hie 
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principal, and, from long-sighted political motives, encouraged an 
intimacy between the young nobleman and his son. It was one 
of those useful friendships, one of those fortunate connections, 
which some parents consider as the peculiar advantage of a public 
school^ Lord Kawson’s example already powerfully operated 
upqp his young friend^s mind ; and this intimacy was most likely 
to have a decisive influence upon the future destiny of Augustus. 
Augustus was the son of an alderman — Lord Rawson was two 
years older than Holloway — had left School — had been at college 
— had driven both a curricle and a gig — was a man — and had 
seen the world. How many things to excite the ambition of a 
schoolboy ! Augustus was impatient fbr the moment when ho 
might “be wiiat he admired.” The drudgery of Westminster, 
the confinement, the ignominious appellation of a hoijj were all 
insupportable to this young man. He had obtained from his 
father a promise that* he should leave school in a few mdhths ; 
but these months appeared to him Sn age. It was rather a mis- 
fortune to Holloway that ho was so far advanced in his Latin 
and Greek studies, for be had the loss to do at school : his school 
business quickly despatched, his time hung upon his hatfds ; he 
never thought of literature as an amusement for his leisure 
hours ; he had no ioea of improving himself farther in general 
science and knowledge. He was told that his education was 
nearly at an end ;* ho believed it was quite finished, and he was 
glad of it, and glad it was so well over. In the idle time that 
hung upon his hands, during his intermediate state at West- 
minster, helieartily regretted that he could not commence his 
manly career by learning to drive — to drive a gig. Lord 
Rawson had carried him down to the country, the last 
summer vacation, in his gig. The reins had toughened his 
fingers,^ the whip had been committed to his hand, aiM ho 
longed for a repetition of these pleasures. From the windows 
of thb house in Westminster where ho boarded, Holloway, at 
every idle moment, lolled to enjoy a view of every carriage and 
of e^ry coacliman that paq^ed. » 

Mr. Supvie, Mr. Holloway^s tutor, used, at these leisure 
momeifts, to employ himself with practising upon the German 
flute, and was not sorry to be relieved from his pupil’s oonvej^ 
sation. Sometimes it was provoking to the amateur in music 
to bo interrupted by the exclamations of his pupil ; but he kept 
his eyes steadily upon his music-book, and contented himsel/ 
with recommencing a difficult passage, when Mr. Holloway’s 
raptures about horses, and coachmanship, and driving well in 
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hand, offended his musical ear. Mr. Supine was, both from 
nature and fashion, indolent; the trouble of reproving or of 
guiding his pupil was too much for him ; besides, he was sensible 
that the task of watching, contradicting, and thwarting a young 
gentleman at Mr. Holloway’s time of life, would have been pro- 
ductive of the most disagreeable scenes of altercation, and could 
possibly have no effect upon the gentleman’s character, which, 
he presumed, was perfectly well formed at this time. Mr, and 
Mrs. Holloway were well satisfied with his improvements, 
Mr. Supine was on the best terms imaginable with the whole 
family, and thought it his business to keep himself well with 
his pupil, especially as lie had some secret hope that through 
Mr. Holloway’s interest with Lord Rawson, and through Lord 
Rawson’s interest with a young nobleman who was just going 
abroad, he might be invited as a travelling companion in a tour 
upon.^the continent. His taste for music and painting had 
almost raised him into the rank of a connoisseur — an amateur 
he modestly professed himself ; and he was frequently stretched, 
in elegant ease, upon a sofa, already, in reverie, in Italy, whilst 
his pupjil was conversing out of the window, in no very elegant 
dialect, with the driver of a stage-coach in the neighbourhood. 
Young Holloway was almost as familiar with this coachman as 
with his father’s groom, who, during his visits at home, supplied 
the place of Mr. Supine, in advancing his education. The stage- 
coachman so effectually wrought upon the ambition of Augustus, 
that his desire to learn to d'Hve became uncontrollable. The 
coachman, partly by entreaties, and partly by the mute eloquence 
of a crown, was prevailed upon to promise, that if Holloway 
could manage it without his tutor’s knowledge, he should ascend 
to the honours of the box, and at least have the satisfaction of 
seeir^n some good driving, 

Mr. Supine was soon invited to a private concert, at which 
Mrs. Holloway was expected, and at which her daughter. Miss 
Angelina Holloway, was engaged to perform. Mr. Supine’s 
judicious applause of this young lady’s execution was one of his 
greatest recommendations to'* her wfxole family, — at least iy the 
female part of it ; he could not, therefore, decline^i invitation 
to this concert. Holloway complained of a sore throat, and 
■^desired to be excused from accompanying his tutor, adding, with 
his usual politeness, that “ music was the greatest bore in nature, 
and especially Angelina’s music.” For the night of the concert 
Holloway had arranged his plan with the stage-coachman. Mr. 
Supine dressed, and then practised upon the German flute tiU 
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towards nine o’clock in the evening. Holloway heard the stage- 
coach rattling through the street, whilst his tutor was yet in the 
middle of a long concerto ; the coachman was to stop at a public- 
house about ten doors off, to take up parcels and passengers, and 
there he was to wait for Holloway ; but he had given him notice 
that he* could not wait many minutes. 

‘*\’ou may practise the rest, without book, in the chair, as 

you are going to Street, quite at your case, Mr. Supine,” 

said Holloway to his tutor. • 

“Faith, so I can, and m adopt your idea, for it’s quite a 
novel thing, and may take, if the fellows will only carry one 
steady. Good night. I’ll mention your sore tliroat prapmiy to 
Mrs. Hollo wt^.” 

No sooner were the tutor and his German flute safely raised 
upon the chairmen’s shoulders, than his pupil recovered from 
his sore throat, ran "down to the place where the stagf^ was 
waiting, seized the stage-coachman’s ^own-stretched hand, sprang 
up, and seated himself triumphant upon the coach-box. 

“Never saw a cleverer fellow,” said the coachman; “now 
we are off.” * ^ 

“ Give me the reins then,” said Holloway. 

“ Not till we are oftt o’ town,” said the coachman ; “ when we 
get off the stones, we’ll see a little of your driving.” 

When they got* on the turnpike road, Holloway impatiently 
seized the reins, and was as much gratified by this coachman’s 
praises of his driving, as ever he had been by the applauses he 
had received for his Latin verses. A taste for vulgar praise is 
the most dangerous taste a young man can have ; it not only 
leads him into vulgar company, but it puts him entirely in 
the power of his companions, whoever they may happen to be, 
Augustus Holloway, seated beside a coachman, became, all 
intents •and purposes, a coachman himself; he caught, and 
gloried in catching, all his companion’s slang, and, with his lan- 
guage, caught all his ideas. The coachman talked with rapture 
gf some young gentleman’s horses which ho had lately seen ; and 
saidj^hat if ^e was a gentfeman, there was nothing he should 
pride bimseS so much upon as his horses. Holloway, as he was 
a gentleman, determined to have the finest horses that could be 
had for mo^oy, as soon as he should become his own master. 

“ And then,” continued the coachman, “ if I was a gentleman 
bom, I’d never be shabby in the matter of wages and perquisites 
^ them that be to look after my horses, seeing that horses can’t 
le properly looked after for nothing.” 
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** Certainly not,” agreed the young gentleman : — friend 
Lord Bawson, I know, has a prodigious smart groom ; aild so 
will I, all in good time." 

“ To be sure,” said the coachman ; “ but it was not in regard 
to grooms I was meaning, so much as in regard to a coarchman, 
which, 1 take it, is one of the first persons to bo considered^ in a 
really grand family, seeing how groat a trust is placed in liim 
(mind, sir, if you please, the turn at the corner, it^s rather sharp) 
— seeing how groat a trust is placed in him, as I was observing, 
a good coachman’s worth his weight in gold.” 

Holloway had not leisure to weigh the solidity of this obser- 
vation, for the conversation was now interrupted by the sound 
of a post-chaise wliich drove rapidly by. 

“ The job-and-four ! ” exclaimed the coachman, with as many 
oaths 08 the occasion required , — “Why did you let it pass us?” 
And^ivith enthusiasm, which forgot all ebremony, he snatched 
the whip from his young «compani on, and, seizing the reins, 
drove at a furious rate. One of the chaise postilions luckily 
dropped his whip ; they passed the job-and-four, and the coach- 
man, having redeemed his honour, resigned gnee more the reins 
to Holloway, upon his promising not to le^ the job-and-four get 
ahead of them. The postilions of the job-and-four were not 
without ambition ; the men called to each other and to their 
horses ; the horses caught some portion of their masters’ sjjirit, 
and began to gain upon the coach. The passengers in the coach 
put out their heads, and fcnfale voices screamed in vain. All 
their terrors increased the sport ; till at length, at a' narrow part 
of the road, the rival coachman and postilions hazarded every- 
thing for precedency. Holloway was desperate in proportion to 
Ills ignorance ; the coachman attempted to snatch the reins, but 
missing his grasp, he shortened those of the off-hand horse, and 
drew them tlie wrong way ; the coach ran upon a bank, and was 
overturned. Holloway was dismayed and silent ; the coachman 
poured forth a torrent of abuse, sparing neither friend nor foe ; 
the complaints of the female j)assenger8 were so incoherent, and, 
their fears operated so much upon their imagination, that, m the 
first moments of confusion, each asserted that she had broken 
either an arm or a leg, or fractured her skull. 

The moon, which had shone bright in the beginning of the 
evening, was now under a cloud, and the darkness increased the 
impatience of the various complaincrs : at length a lantern was 
brought from the turnpike house, which was near the spot where 
the accident happened. As soon as the light came^ the ladies 
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looked at each, other, and after they had satisfied themselves that 
no material injury had been done to their clothes, and that their 
faces were in no way disfigured, they began to recover from their 
terrors, and were brought to allow that all their limbs were in 
good preservation, and that they had been too hasty in declaring 
thal^ their skulls were fractured. Holloway laughed loudly at 
all this, and joined in all the wit of the coachman upon the 
occasion. The coach was lifted up,, the passengers got in, the 
coachman and Holloway mounted the box, when, just as they 
were setting off, the coachman heard a voice crying to him to 
stop. He listened, and the voice, whicJi seemed to be that of a 
person in grejit pain, again called for assistance. 

“ It's the mulatto woman,” said the coachman, “ we forgot her 
in the hustle. Lend me hold of the lantern, and stand at the 
horses' heads, whilst i see after her,” added the coachmap, ad- 
dressing himself to the man who l^d come from the turnpike 
house. 

“ I sha'n't stir for a mulatto^ I promise you,” said Holloway, 
brutally ; “she was on •the top of the coach, wasn't shc^ She 
must have had a fine hoise ! ” 

The poor woman Atas found to be much hurt ; she had been 
thrown from the top of the coach into a ditch, which had stones 
at the bottom of Jit. She had not been able to make herself 
heard by anybody, whilst the ladies' loud complaints continued ; 
nor had she been able long to calUor any assistance, for she had 
been stunned by her fall, and had not recovered her senses for 
many minutes. She was not able to stand, but when the coach- 
man held her up, she put her hand to her head, and in 
broken English said she felt too ill to travel farther that night. 

“ You shall have an inside place, if you'll pluck up ^our 
heart; and you'll find yourself better with the motion of the 
coach J* 

“What, is she hurt 1— the mulatto woman— I say, coachy, 
make haste,” cried Holloway, “I want to be off.” 

• “ Sk) do I,” said the coachman, •* but we are not likely to ha 
off yet hercf? this here poor woman can't stand, and is aU over 
brusies, and won't get into the inside of the coach, though I 
* offered her a place.” * 

HollowayJ who imagined that the sufferings of all who were 
not so rich as himself could be bought off for money, pulled out a 
handful of silver, and leaning from the coach box, held it 
towards the fainting woman. “Here's a’ shilling for every 
bruise i^t least, my good woman but the woman did not hear 
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him, for she was very faint The coachman was forced t^^any 
her to the turnpike house, where he left her ; telling the ^ople 
of the house that a return chaise would call for her in an hour’s 
time, and would carry her either to the next stage or back to 
town, whichever she pleased. Holloway’s diversion for the rest 
of the night was spoiled, not because he had too much sympp.thy 
with the poor woman who was hurt, but because he had been 
delayed so long by the accident, that ho lost the pleasure of 
driving into the town of — — . He had intended to have gone 
the whole stage, and to have returned in the job-and-four. This 
scheme had been arranged, before he set out, by his friend the 
coachman; but the postilions of the job-and-four having won 
the race, and made the best of their way, had now '^returned, and 
met the coach about two miles from the turnpike-house. 

“ §,o,” said Holloway, “ I must descend, and get home before 
Mr. Supine wakens from his first sleep.” 

Holloway called at the turnpike-house, to inquire after the 
mulatto ; or rather one of the postilions stopped, as he had been 
desired by the coachman to take her up to town, if she was able 
to go that night. 

The postilion, after he had spoken to the. woman, came to the 
chaise-door, and told Holloway “ that he could haidly understand 
what she said — she spoke, she talked, such outlandish English ; 
and that he could not make out where she wanted to be carried 
to.” 

“ Ask the name of some of her friends in town,” cried Hollo- 
way, “ and don’t let her keep us here all night.” 

“She has no friends, as I can find,” replied the postilion, 
“ nor acquaintance neither.” 

“ Well, whom does she belong to, then ? ” 

“ ohe belongs to nobody, — she’s quite a stranger jn these 
parts, and doesn’t know no more than a child where to go to in 
all l^ndon; she only knows the Christian name of an old 
gardener where she lodged, she says.” 

“ What would she have us«^do with her, then ? ” said HoHoway. 
“Drive on, for I shall bo late.” 

The postilion, more humane than Holloway, exclaimed, “ ^o, 
dEfaster, no ! — it’s a sin to leave her upon the road this ways, 
though she’s no Christian, as we are ; poor copper-cdlourcd soul ! 
I was once a stranger myself in Zow’on, without a sixpence to 
bless myself, so I know what it is, master.” 

The good-natured postilion returned to the mulatto woman. 
“Mistress,” said he, “I’d fain see ye safe home, if you coul4 
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but think of the t'other name of that gardener that you men- 
tioned lodging with, because there be so many Pauls in London 
town, that I should never find your Paul, as you don’t know 
neither the name of his street; but I’ll tell ye, now, all the 
streets I’m acquainted with, and that’s a many ; do you stop me, 
mistrdfes, when I come to the right, for you’re sadly bruised, and > 
I "vfon’t see yo left this ways on the road.” 

He then named several streets ; the mulatto woman stopped 
him at one name, which she recollected to be the name of the 
street in which the gardener lived. The woman at the turn- 
pike-house, as soon as she heard the street in which ho lived 
named, said that she knew this gardener ; that he had a large 
garden aboufe a mile off, and that he came from London early, 
almost every morning, with his cart, for garden-stuff for the 
market ; she advised the mulatto woman to stay where she 
was that night, and ‘to send to ask the gardener to coftie on 
to the turnpike-house for her in 4ho morning. The postilion 
promised to go to the gardener’s “ by the first break of day ; ” 
the woman raised her head t© bless him, and the impatient 
Holloway loudly callecf to him to return to his horses, bearing 
that he would not give him one farthing for himself if he did not. 

The anxiety which Holloway felt to escape dctcctibn, kept 
him in pain; but Holloway never measured or estimated his 
pleasures and hie pains ; therefore he never discovered that, 
even upon the most selfish calculation, he had paid too dear 
for the pleasure of sitting upon aboach-box for one hour. ' 

It was two o’clock in the morning before the chaise arrived 
in town, when he was set down at the house at which the stage- 
coach put up, walked home, got in at his bedchamber window — 
his bedchamber was upon the ground floor, — Mr. Supine was 
fast asleep, and his pupil triumphed in his successful froUm 


^ Whilst Holloway, in his dreams, was driving again, and 
agaiif overturning stage-coaches, young Howard in his loss 
manly •dreams, saw Dr. B., the head master of Westminster 
School, advancing toward him, at a public examination, wit ^a 
prize medal in h^ hand, which turned, Howard thought, flsTie* 
looked upon it, first into the face of his aunt, smiling upon him ; 
then into a striking likeness of his tutor, Mr. Russell, who also 
smiled upon him; and then changed into the head of little 
Qliver, whose eyes seemed to sparkle with joy. Just at the 
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instant Howard awoke, and opening his eyes, saw Oliveijs face 
close to him, laughing heartily. 

“ Why,” exclaimed Oliver, “ you seized my head with both 
your hands when I oame to awaken you ; what could you be 
dreaming of, Charles ] ” ^ 

“ I dreamed I took you for a medal, and I was right gla^ to 
have hold of you,” said Howard, laughing ; “ but I shall not get 
my medal by dreaming about it. What o^clock is it 1 I shall 
be ready in half a second.” 

“ Ay,” said Oliver, “ I won’t tell you what o’clock it is, till 
you’re dressed ; make haste, — I’ve been up this half-hour, and 
I’ve got everything ready, and I’ve carried the little table, and 
all your books, and the pen and ink, and all the things out to 
our seat; and the sun shines upon it, and everything looks 
cheerful, and you’ll have a full hour to work, for it’s only half 
after live.” 

At the back of Mrs. Howard’s house there was a little 
garden ; at the end of the garden was a sort of root-house, which 
Oliver had cleaned out, and which he (Signified by the title of 
The SeliL There were some pots of geraniums and myrtles kept 
in it, with Mrs. Howard’s permission, by ? gardener who lived 
next door to her, and who frequently came to work in her 
garden. Oliver watered the geraniums, and picked off the dead 
leaves, whilst Howard was writing at tho little table which had 
been prepared for him. Howard had at this time two grand 
works in hand, on which he was enthusiastically intent : he was 
translating the little French book which the traveller had given 
to him ; and he was VTiting an essay for a prize. The young 
gentlemen at Westminster were engaged in writing essays for a 
periodical paper ; and Dr. B. had promised to give a prize medal 
as th^ reward for that essay which he and a jury of critiqs, to be 
chosen from among the boys themselves, should pronounce to be 
the best composition. 

‘‘ I won’t talk to you — I won’t interrupt you,” said Oliver to 
Howard; “but only answeij, me one question: what is your 
essay to be about 9 ” . ^ 

Howard put his finger upon his lips, and shook his head. 
^^^‘I assure you I did not look, though I longed to peep at it 
tms morning before you were up. Pray, Charles, dor you think 
I shall ever be able to write essays ? ” 

“ To be sure,” said Howard ; “ why not 9 ” 

“ Ah,” said Oliver with a sigh, “ because I’ve no genius^ yon 
know.” 
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“ But,” said Howard, “ have not you fouud out that you could 
do a great many things that you thought you could not do ? ” 

“ Ay, thank you for that ; but then, you know, those things 
are the sort of things which can be done without genius.” 

“ Asid what are the things,” replied Howard, “ which cannot 
bo done without genius ? ” 

“ Oh, a great, great many, I believe,” said Oliver; “ you know 
Holloway said so.” , 

“ But we are not forced to believe it because Holloway said 
so, are wo ? Besides, a greai many things may mean anything 
— buckling your shoes or putting on ygur hat, for instance.” 

Oliver laughed at this, and said, — “These, to be sure, ai*o not 
the sort of things that can’t be done without genius.” 

“ What are the sort of things 1 ” repeated Howard ; “ let us, 
now I’ve the pen in pay hand, make a list of them.” , 

“ Take a longer bit of paper.” ^ 

“ No, no ; the list will not be so very long as you think it 
will. What shall I put first % Make haste, for I’m in a hurry.” 

“Well, writing, then — writing, I’m sure, requires gemus.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I nevei^ could write ; and I’ve often tried and tried 
to write something, but I never could, because I’ve no genius 
for it.” • « 

“ What did you try to write ? ” said Howard. 

“ Why letters ? ” said Oliver. •“ My uncle and my aunt and 
my two cousins desired I would write to them regularly once a 
fortnight ; but I never can make out a letter ; and I am always 
sorry when letter-writing day comes ; and if I sit thinking and 
thinking for ever so long, I can find nothing to say. I used 
always to beg a beginning from somebody : but then, when I’ve 
got over the beginning, that’s only three or four lines ; ana if I 
stretqh it out ever so much, it won’t make a whole letter ; and 
what can I put in the middle 1 There’s nothing but that I am 
welly and hope they are all well; or else, that I am learning 
*Latmy as you desiredy dear fincUy dfnd am forward in my English. 
The eijd I vjan manage well enough, because there’s duty and 
loves to send to everybody ; and about the post is just going out; 
and believe me to in hasten your dutiful and affectiomuta^ 
nephew, fiut then,” continued little Oliver, “ this is all non- 
sense, I know ; and I’m ashamed to write such bad letters : now, 
your pen goes on scratch, scratch, scratch, the moment you sit 
down to it ; and you can write three pages of a nice long good 
letter whilst I am writing My dear Unde John; and that’s what 
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I call having a genius for writing. I wonder how you cal!le*by 
it. Could you write good letters when you were my age ? ” 

“I never wrote any letters at your age,” said Howairi. 

“ Oh, how happy you must have been ! But then, if you 
never learned, how comes it that you can write them now? — 
how can you always find something to say ? ” 

“ I never write but when I have something to say ; and you 
know, when you had som#* thing to say last post about Easter 
holidays, your pen, Oliver, went scratch, scratch, scratch, as fast 
as anybody’s.” 

“ So it did,” cried Oliver ; “but then, the thing is, I’m forced 
to write when I have nothing about the holidays to say.” 
“Forced?” 

“ Yes i because I’m afraid my uncle and cousins should be 
angrypif T didn’t write.” 

“ I’m sure I’m much obliged,” said Howard, “ to my dear aunt, 
who never forced me to write : she always said, ‘ Never write, 
Charles, but when you like it ; ’ and I never did. When I had 
anything to say, — that is, anything to describe, or any reasons 
to give upon any subject ; or any questions to ask which I very 
much wished to have answered, — then, you*know, I could easily 
write, because I had nothing to do but to write down just the 
words which I should have said if I had been epeaking.” 

“But I thought writing was quite a different thing from 
speaking; because, in writing, there must be sentences, and 
long sentences, and fine sentences, such as there are in books.” 

“ In some books,” said Howard, “ but not in all.” 

“ Besides,” continued Oliver, “ one person’s speaking is quite 
different from another person’s speaking. Now, I believe I make 
use qf a great number of odd words and vulgar expressions and 
bad English, which I learned from being witli the servants, I 
believe, at home. You have never talked to servants, Charles, 
I dare say, for you have not one of their words.” 

“ No,” said Charles, “ never ; and my aunt took a great deal 
of pains to prevent me from hearing any of their conversation ; 

therefore it was impossible that I should catch 

Hero the conversation was interrupted by the appearance of 
•old Paul, the gardener. ^ 

“ So Paul,” cried little Oliver, “ I’ve been doing your work 
for you this morning ; I've watered all the geraniums and put 
the Indian corn in the sun. What kept you so late in your bed 
this fine morning, Paul? Fie, Paul ! ” 

“ You would not say fie, master,” replied Paul, “ if you knew 
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how early I had been out of bed this morning : I was abroad 
afore sunrise ; so I was, master.” 

‘ “ And why didn’t you come to work, then, Paul ? You shall 
not have the watering-pot till you tell me. Don’t look so grave 
about it ; you know you must smile when I please, Paul.” 

“J can’t smile just now, master,” said old Paul ; but he 
smiled, and then told Oliver that “the reason he could not 
smile was, that he was a little sick at heart with just coming 
from the sight of a poor soul who hjtd been sadly bruised by a 
fall from the top of the stage, which was overturned last night. 
She was left all night at theJp^A», and as she had no other friends, 
she sent for me by a return chay-boy ;*and I went for her, and 
brought her home in my covered cart to my good woman, which 
she liked, with good reason, better, ten to one, than the stage ; 
and she’s terribly black and blue, and does not seem quite right 
in her head, to my f^ncy.” • 

Howard, upon hearing this, immediately cried, “ I wish we 
could do something for her. As soon as Mr. Russell is up, I’ll 
ask him to go with us^to see her. We will call as we go by to 
school this morning.” • 

“ But, master,” sa^d the gardener, “ I should warn ye before- 
hand, that mayhap you mayn’t pity her so much, for silty’s rather 
past her best days ; and bad must have been her best, for she’s 
swarthy, and nolf like one of this country : she comes from over 
the seas ; and they call her a — ^a — not quite a negro.” 

“A mulatto! I like her the •better,” cried Oliver, “for my 
nurse was a* mulatto. I’ll go and waken Mr. Russell this instant, 
for I’m sure he’ll not bo angry.” He ran away to Mr. Russell, 
who was not angry at being wakened, but dressed himself almost 
as expeditiously as Oliver wished, and set out immediately with 
his pugils, delighted to bo the companion of their benenolent 
scheme’s, instead of being the object of their fear and hatred ; — 
tutors may inspire affection, even though they have the mis- 
fortune to be obliged to teach Greek and Latin.* 

» When the boys arrived jt the gfirdener’s, they found the poor 
mulatto wopon lying upon a bod, in a small close room, which 
was scT full of smoko when they came in that they could hardly 
breathe ; the little window, that let in but a glimmering li^t, 
could not,* without difficulty, bo opened. The poor womhh 
made but few complaints ; she appeared to bo most concerned at 
the thoughts of bSing a burden to the good old gardener and hia 


* Vide Dr. Johnson’s assertion to the contrary, in Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes. 
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wife. She said that she had not been long in Englan^ that 
she came to London in hopes of finding a family who had been 
very kind to her in her youth ; but that after inquiry at the 
house where they formerly lived, she could hear nothing of 
them. After a great deal of trouble she discovered that a AVest 
India gentleman, who had known her abroad, was now atf Bath ; 
but she had spent the last farthing of her money, and she was 
therefore unable to undertake the journey. She had brought 
over with her, she said, some foreign seeds of flowers, which her 
young mistress used to be fond of when she was a child, which 
she had kept till hunger obliged her to ofler them to a gardener 
for a loaf of bread. The gardener, to whom she ofiered them, 
was old Paul, who took compassion upon her distre>:s, lodged her 
for a week, and, at last, paid for an outside place for her upon 
the Bath coach. There was such an air of truth and simplicity 
in tigs woman, that Mr. Russell, more experienced than his 
pupils, believed her story qt once, as implicitly as they did. 
“Oh,” exclaimed little Oliver, “I have but this half-crown for 
her ; I wish Holloway had but paid me my half -guinea ; 111 ask 
him foi;^it again to-day ; and will you coftie with us here again, 
this evening, Mr. Russell, that I may bring it then ? ” 

Mr. Russell and Howard hired the rooih for a fortnight, in 
which the mulatto woman was now lying, and paid old Paul, 
the gardener, for it ; promising, at the same time, td supply her 
with food. The gardener’s wife, at the poor woman’s earnest 
request, promised that as soon as she was able to sit up, she 
would get her some coarse plain work to do. 

“But,” said Oliver, “how can she see to work in this smoke? 
I’m sure it makes my eyes water so that I can hardly bear it, 
though I have been in it scarcely ten minutes.” 

“I wish,” exclaimed Howard, turning to Mr. Russell, “that 
this c*himney could be cured of smoking.” 

“ Oh, well-a-day,” said the gardener, “ we must put up^with 
it as it is, for I’ve had doctors to it, at one time or another, that 
have cost me a power of money ; but, after all, it’s as bad as 
ever, and ray good dame never lights**a fire in it thjs fine sjJriiig 
weather ; howsomever, she,” pointing to the mulatto 'woman, “ is 
so chilly, coming from a country that, by all accounts, is a hot- 
hocie compared with ours, that she can’t sleep o* nights, or live 
o’ days, without a small matter of fire, which she’s welcome to, 
though you see it almost fills the house with smoke.” 

Howard, during the gardener’s speech, had been trying to 
recollect where it was that he had lately seen some essay upon 
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Bmoky chimneys, and he suddenly exclaimed, “ It was in Dr. 
Franklin’s works, was it not, Mr. Russell ? ” 

‘“What?” said Mr. Russell, smiling. 

“ That essay upon smoky chimneys, which I said I would 
skip over, the other day, because I had nothing to do with it, 
and I Thought I should not understand. Don’t you remember 
telling mo, sir, that I had better not skip it, because it might, 
some time or other, be useful to me ? I wish 1 could get the 
book now; I would take pains tb understand it, because, 
perhaps, I might find out how this poor man’s chimney might 
be cured of smoking ; as for this window, I know how that can 
be easily mended, because I once watched a man who was hang- 
ing some windows for my aunt ; I’ll get some sash-line.” 

“Do you recollect what o’clock it is, my good friend?” said 
Mr. Russell, holding up his watch to Howard. “ Wo cannot 
wait till you are perfect master of the theory of smoky chimtieys, 
and the practice of hanging windovn ; it is time that we should 
be gone.” Mr. Russell spoke this with an air of raillery as ho 
usually did when he was particularly pleased. 

As they were going away, Oliver eagerly repeated his request, 
that Mr. Russell woujd come again in the evening, that he might 
have an opportunity of giving the poor woman his half-guinea. 
Mr. Russell promised him that ho would : but he at the same 
time added, All*charity, my dear Oliver, does not consist in 
giving money ; it is easy for a man to put his hand in his pocket, 
and take out a few shillings to gi^^ to any person in distress.” 

“I wish, said Oliver, “I was able to do more; what can I 
do ? I’ll think of something. Howard, will you think of some- 
thing that I can do? But I must see about my Latin lesson 
first, for I had not time to look it over this morning before I 
came out.” • 

Wlieii they got back, the business of the day, for some hours, 
suspended all thought of the mulatto woman ; but in the first 
interval of leisure, Oliver went in search of Mr. Holloway, to 
^k for his half-guinea. Holloway had a crowd of his com- 
panidhs round, him, whom Tie seemed to be entertaining with 
some very (Averting story, for they were laughing violently, 
when little Oliver first came up to them ; but they no sooner 
perceived him, than all their merriment suddenly ceased. Holte- 
way first lowered his voice into a whisper, and then observing 
that Oliver still stood his ground, he asked him, in his usu^. 
peremptory tone, what might be his business ? Oliver drew him 
aside, and asked him to pay liim the half-guinea. The half. 
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guinea?” repeated Holloway : “man, you talk of the half-gumba 
as if there was but one half-guinea in the world ; you shall have 
the half-guinea, for I hate to be dunned — stay, I believe I have 
not half a guinea about me ; you can’t give me two half-guineas 
for a guinea, can ye ? ” 

“Me!” 

“Well, then, you must wait till I can get change.” 

“ Must I wait I but I really ^ant it for a particular reason, 
this evening ; I wish you (iould give it me now, — you know you 
promised; but I don’t like putting people in mind of their 
promises, and I would not ask you about the money only that I 
really want it.” ' 

“ Want it ! nonsense ; what can you want morifey for, such a 
little chap as you? I’ll lay you any wager your particular 
reason^ if the truth was told, is, that you can’t resist the tart- 
wonfau.” 

“ 1 can resist the tart-woif.an,” cried Oliver, proudly ; “ I have 
a much better use for my money ; but I don’t want to boast 
neither; only, Holloway, do give me the half-guinea; shall I 
run anti ask somebody to give you two half-gumeas for a guinea ? ” 

“No, no, I’ll not be dunned into paying you. If you had 
not askfed me for it, I should have given it to you to-night ; but 
since you could not trust to my honour, you’ll please to wait till 
to-morrow morning.” " 

“ But I did trust to your honour for a whole month.” 

“A month; a great while, indeed! then trust to it a day 
longer, and if you ask me for the money to-morrow, you sha’n’t 
have it till the next day ; m teach you not to be such a little 
dun ; nobody that has any spirit can bear to bo dunned, particu- 
larly for such small sums. I thought you had been above such 
meauness, or, I promise you, I should never have borrowed 
your half -guinea,” added Holloway ; and ho left his unfortunate 
creditor to reflect upon the new ideas of meanness and' spirit 
which had been thus artfully thrown out. 

Oliver was roused from h^s reflections by his friend Howard : 
“ Mr. Bussell is ready to go with us to the gardener’s again,” 
said Howard, “have you a mind to come?” 

“A great mind ; but I’m ashamed, for I’ve not got my half- 
^inea — which I lent.” Hero his newly acquired fear of mean- 
ness checked Oliver, and, without complaining of his creditor’s 
want of punctuality, he added, “but I shoflld like to see the 
poor woman, though, for all that.” 

They set out, but stopped in their way at a bookseller’s^ 
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where Howard inquired for that essay of Dr. Franklin's on 
smoky chimneys, which he was impatient to see. This book- 
seller was well acquainted with Mr. Russell : Howard had pro- 
mised to give the bookseller the translation of the little French 
book which we formerly mentioned ; and the bookseller on his 
part was very obliging in furnishing Howard with any books he 
wanted. 

Howard was deep in the essay on smoky chimneys, and 
examining the references in the print belonging to it, whilst 
Mr. Russell was lool?:ing over the prints in the “ Encyclopaedia ” 
with little Oliver. They were all so intent upon wliat they 
were about thiit they did not perceive tlfe entrance of Holloway 
and Jdr. Supine. Mr. Supine merely called in to see what 
Mr. Russell could be looking at with so much appearance of 
interest : the indolent are always curious, though they will not 
always exert themselves, even to gratify their curiosity. • 
“Only the ‘Encyclopaedia' printsf' said Supine, looking over 
Mr. Russell's shoulder ; “I thought you had got something new!'* 
“ Only smoky chimneys," exclaimed Holloway, looking over 
Howard's shoulder; “what upon earth, Howard, can ydu find 
so entertaining in siwoky chimneys ? Are you turned chimney- 
doctor, or chimney-sweeper? This will be an excellent thing 
for Lord Rawson,^won't it, Mr. Supine? We'll tell it to him on 
Thursday ; it will be a good joke for us for half the day. Pray, 
Doctor Charles Howard," continued the wit, with mocking 
solemnity, “,do you go up the chimneys yourself ? " 

Howard took this raillery with so much good humour that 
Holloway looked quite disappointed, and Mr. Supine, in a care- 
less tone, cried, “I take it, reading such things as these will 
scarcely improve your style, sir; will they, think ye, Mr. 
Russell ? " • 

“I^m not sure," replied Mr. Russell, “that Mr. Howard's 
first object in reading is to improve his style ; but," added he, 
turning to the title-page, and pointing to Franklin's name, “you, 

f erhj^i^s, did not know '• • 

“Oh^ Dr. dfranklin's works," interrupted Supine, “ I did not 
see the name before : to bo sure, I must bow down to thaty 
Having thus easily satisfied Mr. Supine's critical scruples^ 
the authority of a name, Mr. Russell rose to depart, as he per- 
ceived that there \yas no chance of getting rid of the idlers. 

“ What are you going to do with yourself, Russell ? " said Mr. 
Supine ; “ we'll walk with you, if you are for walking this fine 
evening ; only don't let's walk like penny-postmen.” 
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“ But he*3 in a hurry,” said Oliver ; “ he's going to a poor 
woman.” 

“A poor woman ! ” said Supine, “down this close lane, too?” 

“Oh, let’s see all that’s to be seen,” whispered Holloway, 
“ ten to one we shall get some diversion out of it ; Ki^ssell’s a 
quiz worth studying, and Howard’s his ditto.” « 

They came to the gardener’s house. Holloway’s high spirits 
suddenly subsided when ho beheld the figure of the mulatto 
woman. ‘ 

“ What’s the matter % ” said Oliver, observing that he started ; 
“ why did you start so ? ” 

“Tell Howard I wdiit to speak one word with him, this 
instant, in the street; bid him come out to m*i},” wliispcred 
Holloway ; and he hastily retreated before the poor woman saw 
his face. 

‘*^ioward,” cried Holloway, “I sent tor you to teU you a 
great secret.” 

“ I’m son*y for it,” said Charles, “ for I hate secrets.” 

“But you can keep a secret, man, can’t you?” 

“If'it was necessary, I hope I could ; but I’d rather not hear,” 

“Pooh, nonsense!” interrupted Holloway, “you must hear 
it ; I’ll* trust to your honour ; and, besides, I have not a moment 
to stand shilly-shally ; I’ve got a promise from my. father to let 
me go down this Easter, with Lord Haw son,’ to ilarryhorougli, 
in his gig, you know.” 

“ I did not know it, indeed*,” said Charles ; “ but what then ? ” 

“Why then, you see, I must bo upon my good behaviour, 
and you would not do such an ill-natured trick as to betray me.” 

“ Betray you ! I don’t know what you mean,” said Howard, 
astonished. 

I^lloway now briefly told him his stage-coach adventure, and 
concluded by saying ho was afraid that the mulatto woman 
should recollect dither his face or his voice, and should blow him. 

“And what,” said Howard, shocked at the selfishness which 
Holloway showed, “ and wh^t do yQU want me to do ? — wjiy do 
you tell me all this ? ” • , 

“Because,” said Holloway, “I thought if you heard what the 
v^man said when she saw me, you would have gotten it all out 
of her, to be sure ; therefore I thought it best to trftst you with 
my secret, and so put you upon honour with me. All I ask of 
you is, to hold your tongue about my — my — my frolic, and just 
make some excuse for my not going into the room again where 
the mulatto woman is ; you may tell Supine, if he asks what’s 
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become of me, that I’m gone to the music-shop to get some new 
music for him. That will keep him quiet. Good-bye.” 

“Stay,” cried Howard, “I promise you only not to betray 
you, I will not make any false excuses.” 

“ Yqu are the greatest quiz, you are the most confounded 
prig^that ever existed ; I tell you, I am going to the music- 
shop : I trust to your honour. Lord Eawson, I know, will 
call mo a fool for trusting to the hc^our of a quiz." 

Howard stood for a few instants fixed to the spot, after 
Holloway left him ; the words quiz and prig he had not heard 
without emotion ; but his good sense quickly recovered him, 
and he dareej to abide by his own ideas of honour, even 
though Lord Bawson might call it the honour of a quiz. 

When Howard returned to the room where the mulatto woman 
lay, he expected to be questioned by Mr. Supine about Hollo'vpy’s 
sudden departure ; but this gentlenj^n was not in the habit of 
paying great attention to his pupil’s motions. Ho took it for 
granted that Holloway had escaped, because he did not wish to 
be called upon for a tliaritable subscription ; from thq same 
fear, Mr. Supine affected unusual absence of mind whilst Mr. 
Bussell talked to the Inulatto woman, and at length, processing 
himself unable to endure any longer the smell of smoke, he 
pushed his way into the street. “Mr. Holloway, I suppose,” 
said he, “ has taken himself homo very wisely, and I shall follow 
him ; we make it a rule, I think, to miss one another ; but to keep 
a young man jii leading-strings w’ould be a great bore — we’re upon 
the best footing in the world together : as to the rest ” 

New difficulties awaited Holloway. He got homo some time 
before Mr. Supine, and found his friend the stage-coachman 
waiting for him with a rueful face. 

“ Master,” said he, “ here’s a sad job : there was a parcel lost 
last niglit in the confusion of the overturn of the coach ; and I 
must make it good, for it’s booked, and it’s booked to the value 
of five guineas, for it was a gold-muslin gown that a lady was 
v%ry particular about — and, Inaster,®! won’t peach if you’ll pay#: 
but as for losing my place, or making up five guineas afoi,, 
Saturday, it’s what I can’t take upon me to do.” 

Holloway jp^as much dismayed at this news; he now begflh 
to think he should pay too dear for his frolic. The coachman 
persisted in his demand. Mr. Supine appeared at the comer of 
the street, and his pupil was .forced to get rid immediately of 
the coachman, by a promise that the money should be ready on 
Saturday. When Hollow^ made this promise, he was no 
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master of two guineas in the world ; how to procure ^e whole 
sum was now the question. Alderman Holloway, with the hope 
of exciting in his son’s mind a love for literature, made it a 
practice to reward him with solid gold whenever he brought 
home any certificate of his scholarship. Holloway had lately 
received five guineas from his father for an approved cqpy of 
Latin verses ; and the alderman had promised to give him five 
guineas more if he brought home the medal, which was to be 
the reward for the best essay in the periodical paper which the 
Westminster boys were now writing. Holloway, tlioiigh he 
could write elegant Latin verses, had not any great facility in 
English composition; he, consequently, according to the usual 
practice of little minds, undervalued a talent which he did not 
possess. He had ridiculed the scheme of writing an English 
periodical paper, and had loudly declared that he did not think 
it Tft)rth his while to write English. His opinion was, however, 
somewhat changed by hi^ father’s promised reward; and the 
stage-coachman’s impatience for his money now impelled Hol- 
loway to exertion. Ho began to write bis essay late on Friday 
evening ; the medal was to be given on Saturday morning ; so 
that there could not bo much time for rfgvisal and corrections. 
Corrections he aflFected to disdain, and piqued himself upon the 
rapidity with which he wrote. “Howard,” said he, when they 
met to deliver in their compositions, “ you ha\ie been throe weeks 
writing your essay, I ran mine off in three hours and a quarter.” 

Mr. Holloway had not considered that what is written with 
ease is not always read with ease. His essay was written with 
such a careless superfluity of words, and such a lack of ideas 
appeared in the performance, that the judges unanimously threw 
it aside as unworthy of their notice. “ Gentlemen,” cried Dr. B., 
conlihig forward among the anxious crowd of expectants, “ which 
of you owns this motto ? It is from Dr. Darwin’s ‘ Botanic 
Garden’: — 

** * Hear him, ye Senates, hear this truth sublime : 

He who allows o^ression, shares the crime.'" * 

“ It’s his ! — it’s his ! — it’s his ! ” exclaimed little Oliver,* clap- 
ping his hands ; “ it’s Howard’s, sir,” ' 

^Dr. B., pleased with this grateful little boy’s honest joy, put 
the medal into his hands, without speaking, and Oliver ran with 
it to his friend. “ Only,” said he, “ only let me be by when ypu 
show it to your aunt.” 


* Second vol. ** Botanic Garden.' 
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How much the pleasure of success is increased bjr the sym- 
pathy of our friends 1 The triumph of a schoolboy over his 
competitors is sometimes despicable ; but Howard^s joy was not 
of this selfish and puerile sort. All the good passions had stimu- 
lated lym to exertion, and he was rewa^ed by his own generous 
feelings. He would not have exchanged the delight which he 
saw in his little friend Oliver’s face, the approving smile of his 
aunt, and the proud satisfaction Mr. Russell expressed at the 
sight of his medal, for all the sofid gold which Alderman 
Holloway deemed the highest reward of literature. 

Alderman Holloway was filled with indignation when he 
heard from Mr. Supine that his son’s hssay had been rejected 
with contempt. The young gentleman was also much surprised 
at tlie decision of the judges ; and his tutor, by way of pleasing 
his pupil’s friends, hesitated not to hint that there “ certainly 
was great injustice done to Mr. Augustus Holloway’s talSits.” 
The subject was canvassed at a turfle dinner at the alderman’s. 
“There shall not be injustice done to my Augustus,” said the 
irritated father, wisely encouraging his Augustus in all his mean 
feelings ; “ never mind ’em all, my boy ; you have a fatHer, you 
may thank Heaven,#who can judge for himself, and loill; you 
shall not bo the loser by Dr. B.’s, or Dr. anybody’s, injustice ; 
I’ll make it up to you, my boy ; in the meantime join us in a 
bumper of port. * Here’s to Dr. B.’s better judgment ; wishing 
him his health and happiness theje Easter holidays, and a new 
^air of spectacles^— Mr. Supine ! ” 

This weltchosen toast was drunk with much applause and 
laughter by the company. The alderman insisted upon having 
his Augustus’s essay produced in the evening. Holloway had 
now ample satisfaction, for the whole company were unanimous 
in their plaudits, after Mr. Supine had read two or thre# sen- 
tences; the alderman, to confirm his own critical judgment, 
drew but his purse, and counting out ten bright guineas, pre- 
sented them, with a look of high self-satisfaction, to his son. 
^‘H^e, Augustus, my boj,” said^ he, “I promised you five 
guiimas if ygu brought me home the prize medal ; but 1 now 
presenf you with ten, to make the amends you so richly deserve 
for not having got their medal. Thank God, I am abl^to 
afford it, afid I hope,” added the alderman, looking round, and 
laughing, “ I hope I’m as good a patron of the helks letters as 
the head doctor of*Westmin8ter himself.” 

Holloway’s eyes sparkled with joy at the sight of the glit- 
tering bril^. He began some speech in reply, in which he 
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compared his father to Mecaenas, but being entang^ . in a 
sentence in which the nominative case had been too bng 
separated from the verb, he was compelled to pause abruptly. 
I^everfcheless, the alderman rubbed his hands with exultation ; 
and, “ Hear him ! hear him I hear your member ! ” was vocife- 
rated by all the friends of the young orator. “ Well, really,” 
concluded his mother, to the ladies who were complimenting 
her upon her son's performance, “ it was not a bad speech, con- 
sidering he had nothing to say ! ” 

Lord Eawson, who was one of the company, now congratu- 
lated his friend in a whisper — “ You've made a good job of it 
to-day, Augustus,” said lie ; “solid pudding's better than empty 
praise. We're going,” continued his lordship, to the alderman, 
“ to try my new horses in my gig, this evening ; ” and he pulled 
Augustus with him out of the room. 

“"There they go,” said the prudent fath*er, delighted with his 
eon's being the friend of a**chosen nobleman — “ there they go, 
arm in arm — a couple of rare ones ; we shall have fine work 
with them, I foresee, when Augustus gets to college — but young 
men of spirit must not be curbed like common boys ; we must 
make allowances — I have been young myself. Eh, Mr. Supine ? ” 

“ Cekainly, sir,” said the obsequious tutor, “ and you have 
still all the sprightliness of youth ; and my ideas of education 
square completely with yours.” 

According to Alderman Holloway's ideas of education, the 
holidays were always to be made a season of complete idleness 
and dissipation, to relieve his son from his school studies. It 
was his great delight to contrast the pleasures of home with the 
hardships of school, and to make his son compare the indul- 
gence of a father with the severity of a schoolmaster. How he 
couM expect an education to succeed which he sedulously en- 
deavoured to counteract it may be difficult for any rational 
person to conceive. 

After Tjord Eawson and Holloway had enjoyed the pleasure 
of driving a gig, and had conversed labout dogs and horses till 
they had nothing left to say to each other, his lordship proposed 
stepping into Mr. Carat the jeweller's shop, to look at some new 
watches : his lordship said he was tired of his own watch, for 
he had had it six months. Mr. Carat was not in thb way when 
they first went in. One of the young men -who attended in the 
shop said “ that his master was extremely busy in settling some 
accounts with a captain of a ship, who was to Iqave England 
a few days.” 
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“Don’t tell me of settling accounts,” cried Lord Eawson, “I 
hate the sound of settling accounts ; run and tell Mr. Carat that 
•Lord Eawson is here, and must speak to him this instant, for 
I*m in a desperate hurry.” 

A quarter of an hour elapsed before the iru^tient lord 
coul(ibo obeyed; during this time his lordship and lIMloway 
rummaged over everything in the shop. A pretty bauble to 
hang to his watch, caught his lordjhip’s fancy; ins lordship 
happened to have no money in his pocket. “Holloway,'* 
said he, “ my good fellow, you’ve ten guineas in your pocket, 
I know ; do lend them here.” Holloway, rather proud of 
his riches, lent his ten guineas to ftis noble friend with 
alacrity ; but 9. few minutes afterward recollected that ho should 
want*fivo of them that very night, to pay the poor stage-coach- 
man. His recollection came too late, for after Lord Eawson 
had paid three or four ^ineas for his trinket, he let the remainder 
of the money down, with an absent 'ftonchalance^ into his pocket. 
“ We’ll settle — I’ll pay you, Holloway, to-morrow morning, you 
know.” , 

Holloway, from false shame, replied, “Oh, very well.” And 
at this instant Mr. Carat entered the shop, bowing and. apolo- 
gizing to his lordship for having been busy. 

“ I’m always, to be sure, in a very great hurry,” cried Lord 
Eaw'son ; 1 neve? have a minute that I can call my own. All 

I wanted, though, just now, was to tell you that I could not 
settle anything, you understand, till we come back from Marry- 
borough. I go down there to-morrow.” 

The Jew bowed with unlimited acquiescence, assuring his 
lordship that he should ever wait his perfect convenience. As 
he spoke, ho glanced an inquiring eye upon Holloway. 

“ Mr. Holloway, the eldest, the only son of Alderman H<fllo- 
way; rich as a Jew! and he’ll soon leave Westminster,” 
whispeffed Lord Eawson to the Jew. “Holloway,” continued 
ho, turning to his friend, “give me leave to introduce Mr. 
Curat to you. You may,” ^ added* his lordship, lowering his 
voice, find this Jew a useful friend, some time or other, my 
lad ; he’l my man in all money jobs.” 

The Jew and the schoolboy seemed equally flattered a^ 
pleased by this introduction ; they were quickly upon familiar 
terms with one another ; and Mr. Carat, who was willing that 
such an acquaintance should begin in the most advantageous 
and agreeable manner on his part, took the young gentleman., 
with an air of mystery and confldence, into a little room behind 
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the"shop ; there he produced a box full of old-fashioned second- 
hand tiiiikots, and without giving Holloway time tc^examine 
them,, said that he was going to make a lottery of these things. 
“If I had any young favourite friendsj” continued the wily 
Jew, “ I should give them a little whisper in the ear, and bid 
them try their fortune ; they never will have a fine'^ oppor- 
tunity.” He then presented a handbill, drawn up in a' style 
which even Messrs. Goodluck & Co. need not have disdained to 
admire. TJie youth was -charmed with the composition. The 
Jew made him a present of a couple of tickets for himself, and 
gave him a dozen more to distribute amongst his comi)anions at 
Westminster. Holloway readily undertook to distribute the 
tickets, upon condition that he might have a list of the prizes in 
the lottery. “If they don’t see a list of the prizes,” said ho, 
“not a soul will put in.” 

The Jew took a pen immediately, and drew up a captivating 
list of prizes. 

Holloway promised to copy it, because Mr. Carat said his 
hand must not appear in the business, and it must be conducted 
with the strictest secrecy, because “ tile law,” added the Jew, 
has a little jealousy of tlioso sort of thing.4 — ^government likes 
none but licensed lotteries, young gentleiAan.” 

“The law! I don’t care what the law likes,” replied the 
schoolboy ; “if I break the law, I hope I’m rich enough to pay 
the forfeit, or my father will pay for me, which is better still,” 

To this doctrine the Jew readily assented, and they parted 
mutually satisfied with each other. It was agreed that Lord 
Kawson should drive his friend to Marryborough the next 
Tuesday, and that he should return on Wednesday, with 
Holloway, to Westminster, on purpose that he might meet 
Mr^^ Carat there, who was then to deliver the prizes. 

“ I’ll lay ye a bet,” cried Lord Eawson, as ho left the Jew’s, 
“ that you’ll have a prize yourself. Now, are not you. obliged 
to me for introducing you to Carat 1 ” 

“Yes, that I am,” replied Holloway. “It’s easier to put 
into the lottery than to write Latift verses and English fossajs. 
I’ll puzzle and bore myself no more with those things, T promise 
my father.” 

Who does, after they’ve once left school, I want to know 7 ” 
said his noble friend. “ I’m sure I’ve forgot all t ever learned 
from Latin and Greek fellows; you know they tell just for 
nothing when one gets into the world. I make it a principle 
ne^rer to talk of books, for nobody does, you know, that ha^ 
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anytliiiig else to talk of. None but quizes and quozes ever come 
out with anything of that sort. Now, how they’d stare at 
Marryborough, Holloway, if you were to begin sporting some 
of your Horace and Virgil ! ” 

The dashing, yet bashful schoolboy, with much emotion, 
swore thftt ho cared as little for Horace and Yiigil as his lord* 
ship cKd. Holloway was really an excellent sdiolar, but ho 
began to be heartily ashamed of it in his lordship’s company, 
and prudently resolved to adopt thcv principles he had just 
heard, to forget as fast as possible all he had learned ; never to 
talk of books, and to conceal both his knowledge and his 
abilities, lest they should stare at him at Jdarryhorough. 


The lottery-tickets were easily disposed of amongst the young 
gentlemen at Westminqjter. As young men can seldom calcidi^e, 
they are always ready to trust to theif individual good fortune, 
and they are, consequently, ever reaAy to put into any species 
of lottery. 

“ Look hero I ” cried little OUver, showing a lottery-ticl^t to 
Howard; “look whftit Holloway has just ofiFered to give me 
instead of half a guincJli which he owes me. I told him I would 
just run and ask your advice. Shall I accept of it ? ” 

“ I would advise jrou not,” answered Howard ; “ you are sure 
of your half -guinea, and you have only a chance of getting any- 
thing in the lottery.” • 

“ Oh, but then I’ve a chance of such a number of fine things! 
You have not scon the list of prizes. Do you know there’s a 
watch amongst them 1 Now, suppose my ticket should come up 
a prize, and that I should get a watch for my half-guinea ? — a 
real watch I — a watch that would go / — a watch that I should 
wind up myself every night ! Oh, Charles ! would not that*l)o 
a good bargain for my half-guinea 1 I’m sure you have not read 
the list of prizes, have you 1 ” 

“No, I have not,” said Howard; “have you read the list of 
blflnksd ” • • 

“ Of blanks ? no,” said Oliver, with a changed countenance. 
“I never thought of the blanks.” 

“ And yet, in most lotteries, there ore many more blanks thsm 
prizes, you know.” 

“ Are there 1 Wejl, but I hope I shall not have a blank,” 
said Oliver. 

“ So everybody hopes, but some people must be disappointed.” 

16—2 
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‘‘Yes/’ said the little boy, pausing; *'but then^ome people 
must win, and I have as good a chance as another, have not 1 ? ” 

“ And do you know what the chance against your winning is t 
Once 1 had a great mind, as you have now, Oliver, to put into 
a lottery. It was just after my aunt lost all her fortune, and I 
thought that if I were to get the twenty thousand poulid jprize, 
I could give it to her.” 

“ Ah, that is so like you ! I'll give my watch — if I get it, I 
mean — to somebody. I'll give it to the mulatto woman, because 
she is poor. No ; I’ll give it to you, because you are the best, 
and I love you the best, and I am more obliged to you than to 
anybody in the worlds for you have taught me more ; and you 
have taught me as I was never taught before, without laughing 
at^ or scolding, or frightening, or calling me blockhead or dunce ; 
and you have made me think a great deal better of myself, and 
!'«/ always happy when I'm with you ;* and I'm quite another 
creature since you came hj school. I hope you’ll never leave 
school whilst I am here,” cried Oliver. 

“ But you have quite forgot the lottery,” said Howard, smiling, 
and much touched by his little friend's simplicity and enthu- 
siasm. , 

“Oh, the lottery! ay,” said Oliver, “you were telling me 
something about yourself, do go on.” 

“I once thought as you do now, that it would *be a charming 
thing to put into a lottery.” 

“ Well, and did you win f" 

“No.” 

“Did you losel” 

“No.” 

“ How then 1 ” 

I did not put into the lottery, for I was convinced that it 
was a foolish way of spending money.” 

“If you think it's foolish or wrong,” said Oliver, “I’ll have 
nothing to do with this lottery.” 

“ I don’t want to govern you by my opinion,” said Howard, 
“but if you have patience to attend to all the reasons tHat con- 
vinced me, you wiU be able to judge and form an opinion for 
yourself. You know I must leave school some time or other, 
and then ” 

“ Well, don’t talk of that, but tell me all the reasons quick.” 

“I can't tell them so very quickly,” said Howard, laughing ; 
“ when we go home this evening. I’ll ask my aunt to look for the 
passage in Smith’s ^Wealth of Nations,’ which showed me.” 
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“Oh/* interrupted Oliver, with a sigh, “Smith’s Wealth of 
what i That’s a book Fm sure I shall never be able to under- 
stand. Is it not that great large book that Mr. Kusseli reads) ** 
“Yes.” 

“ But J[ shall never understand it” 

“ Because it’s a largo book ) ” 

“ No” said Oliver, smiling ; “ but because I suppose it’s very 
difficult to understand.” • 

“ Not what I have read of it ; but I have only read passages 
here and there. That passage about lotteries I think you would 
understand, because it is so plainly written.” 

“ 1*11 read it then,” said Oliver, “ and try ; and in the mean 
time I’ll go ana tell Holloway that I had rather not put into the 
lottery till I know whether it’s right or not” 

Holloway flew into violent passion with little Oliver wljpn 
he went to return his lottery-ticket; he abused and ridiculed 
Howard for his interference, and succeeded so well in raising a 
popular cry, that the moment Howard appeared on the play- 
ground, a general hiss, succeeded by a deep groan, was heard. 
Howard recollected the Oracle’s answer to Cicero, and was not 
dismayed by the voice ^f the multitude. Holloway throw down 
half a guinea to pay Oliver, and muttered to himself, “ I’ll make 
you remember.this,^Mr. Oliver.” 

“I’ll give this half-guinea to the mulatto woman, and that’s 
much better than putting it into ^ lottery, Charles ! ” said the 
little boy ; and as soon os the business of the day was done, 
Oliver, Howard, and Mr. Bussell, took their usual evening’s 
walk towards the gardener’s house. 

“Ay, come in!” cried old Paul, “come in! God bless you 
all 1 I don’t know which is the best of you. I’ve been lool^ng 
out of my door this quarter of an hour for ye,” said he, as soon 
as he saw them ; “ and I don’t know when I’ve been idle a 
quarter of an hour afore. But I’ve put on my best coat, though 
it’s not Sunday ; and wife has treated her to a dish of tea, and 
she’s u^ and dressed — the mulatto woman, I mean — and quite 
hearty agjin. Walk in, walk in : it will do your hearts good to 
see her; she’s so grateful, too, though she can’t speak good 
English, which is her only fault, poor soul ; but we can’t Bb 
born what we*like, or she would have been as good an English- 
. man as the best of u^ Walk in — walk in. .Amd the chimney 
does not smoke, master, no more than I do : and the window 
opens, too ; and the paper’s up, and looks beautiful. God bless 
ye 1 — God bless ye ! — ^walk in.” Old Paul, whilst he spoke, Imd 
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stopped the way into the room ; hut at length he recollected 
that they could not walk in whilst he stood in the doorway, and 
he let them pass. 

The little room was no longer the smoky, dismal, miserable 
place which it was formerly. It was neatly papered / it was 
swept clean; there was a cheerful fire, which burned* quite 
clearly. The mulatto woman was cleanly dressed ; and rising 
from her work, she clasped her hands together with an emotion 
of joyful gratitude which said more than any words could have 
expressed. 

This room was not- papered, nor was the chimney cured of 
smoking, nor was the woman clad in new clothes, by magic : it 
was all done by human means — ^by the industry and abilities of 
a benevolent boy. 

'The translation of the little French book, which Howard had 
completed, procured him iiie means of doing good. The book- 
seller to whom he offered it was both an honest man and a good 
judge of literary productions. Mr. Russell’s name also operated 
in hil^ pupil’s favour ; and Howard received ten guineas for his 
translation. 

Oliver was impatient for an opportunity to give his half- 
guinea, which he had held in his hand till it was quite warm. 
“ Let me look at that pretty thimble of yours,” said he, going up 
to the mulatto woman, who had now taken up her work again ; 
and, as he playfully pulled Sff the thimble, he slipped his half- 
guinea into her hand; then he stopped her thanks % running on 
to a hundred questions about her thimble : “ What a strange 
thimble ? How came you by such a thimble ? Was it given to 
you ? Did you buy it 1 What’s the use of this screw round the 
inijide of the rim of it ? Do look at it, Charles." 

The thimble was, indeed, remarkable ; and it seemed extra- 
ordinary that such a one should belong to a poor woman who 
had lately been in great distress. 

“It is gold,” said Mr. Russell, examining it, “and very old gold.” 

The mulatto woman sighed ; anti as she put the thimble upon 
her finger again, said she did not know whether it was gold 
oy not, but she had a great value for it ; that she had had it a 
great many years ; that it had been given to her by the best 
friend she had ever had. 

“ Tell me about that best friend,” said Oliver ; “ I like to hear 
about best friends.” 

“She was a veiy good friend, indeed, though she was but 
young, scarcely bigger than yourself, at the time she gave 
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me this thimble : she was my young mistress. I came all the 
way from Jamaica on purpose to find her out, and in hopes to 
live with her in my elder days.” 

“Jamaica !” cried Howard — “Jamaica 1” cried Oliver in the 
same breath. “ What was her name ? ” 

“ Frances Howard,” said the woman. 

“My aunt,” exclaimed Howard. 

“ni run and tell her — I’ll run^and bring her here this 
instant ! ” said Oliver. But JJr. Russell caught hold of him and 
detained him, whilst they farther questioned the woman. Her 
answers were perfectly consistent and satisfactory. She said 
that her mist^’css’s estate in Jamaica haS. been sold just before 
she left the island ; that some of the old slaves had been set at 
liberty, by orders which came, she understood, in her mistress’s 
last letter ; and that, p-mongst the rest, she had been freed ; that 
she had heard say that her good mistress had desired the agent 
to give her also some little provision ground upon the plantation, 
but that this had never been done ; and that she had sold all 
the clothes and little things she possessed to raise money to pay 
for her passage to England, hoping to find her mistress in London. 
She added that th(^ agent had given her a direction, to her 
mistress, but that she had in vain applied at tlie house, and at 
every house»in tljp same street. “ Show us the direction, if you 
have it,” said Mr. Russell. The woman said she had kept it 
very carefully ; but now it was almost worn out. The direction 
was, however, still legible upon the ragged bit of paper which 
she produced : — To Mrs, Frances Howard, Portman-square, 
London, The instant Mr. Russell was satisfied, ho was as ex- 
peditious as Oliver himself : they all three went homo imme- 
diately to Mrs. Howard; she had some time before been 
confined to her room by a severe toothache. “ You profhised 
me, aqnt,” said her nephew, “that, as soon as you were well 
enough, you would go to old Paul’s with us, to see our poor 
woman : can you go this evening ? ” 

• “^h, do — do, pray! I’tn sure# you won’t catch cold,” said 
Oliver^ “for we have a very particular reason for wishing you 
to go.” 

“ There’s a sedan-chair at the door,” said Mr. Russell, “ityou 
are afraid, madam, of catching cold.” 

“I am not ricjji enough to go out in sedan-chairs,” inter- 
nipted Mrs. Howard, “ nor prudent enough, 1 am afraid, to stay 
at home.” 

j “ Oh, thank you,” said Oliver, who had her clogs ready in his 
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hands: “now you’ll seo something that will surprise 

“Then take care you don’t tell what it is before I see it,” 
said Mrs. Howard. 

Oliver with some difficulty held his tongue during the walk, 
and contented himself with working off his superjlmus animation 
by jumping over every obstacle in his way. * 

The meeting between the poor mulatto woman and her mis- 
tress was as full of joy and surprise as little Oliver had expected; 
and this is saying a great (Jeal, for where much is expected there 
is usually much disappointment ; and very sympathetic people 
are often very angry with others for not being as much aston- 
ished, or as much deliglited, as they think the occasion requires. 

When Mrs. Howard returned home, she found a letter had 

been left for her from the Marquis of , who was at •this 

time high in power. It is well known that a watchful eye is 
kepWupon every rising genius in the greatf seminaries of public 
«?ducation in England. A yi>uiig man at Westminster or Eton 
who distinguishes himself for abilities is not distinguished only 
by his masters and his companions, but by those wlio see in 
him the writer or the orator of a future day. Howard’s prize 
essay appeared as well in print as it had ,dono in manuscript. 
The names of the boys who received public premiums at West- 
minster were sent, by particular desire, to the Marquis of ; 

and with them Dr. E. sent the little essay, whicli he thought 
would do Howard credit. Ho was not mistaken in his judg- 
ment. The Marquis of , Vho possesscitl the “ prophetic eye 

of taste,” in his answer to Dr. B.’8 note, said many uivil things 
of the performance, and begged to know if there was anything 
within his power which might be done for the lady who had so 
well conducted Mr. C. Howard’s education : a lady who, as 
he uijflerstood, liad lately met witl^unmerited misfortunes. His 
lordship’s letter concluded with a hint that the place of a house- 
keeper for one of the king’s palace§, an eligible situation, was 
then vacant, and that a handsome salary would be secured, &c. 

Howard’s joy at the perusal of this letter was heightened by, 
the delight which he saw painted ^n his aunt’s countenance.* 
She was a woman rather in the habit of repressing her entotions, 
therefore her sensibility commanded respect, as well as sym- 
patHy. “ My dear boy ! my dear nephew ! my def.r friend ! ” 
said she, “ from this moment forward, remember, we are upon 
equal terms ; and I rejoice at it : let me never hear from you 
of ohligatiom and gratitude; you have repaid, amply repaid me 
for alL” 
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“No, no; I never can — I never wish ” interrupted Howard. 

But so many ideas and grateful feelings rushed upon his mind, that 
hecouldnot explain further what he wished, orwhathedidnot wish. 

“You can’t speak, I perceive,” said Mrs. Howard ; “ but wo 
know you can write : so sit down and write your answer to 
Lord j ’s letter, and I will write minc^ 

“ Must there be two answers 1 ” said Howard. 

“ Not if you approve of mine.” ^ 

“ That I am sure I shall,” said Howard. 

Mrs. Howard’s letter was quickly written. She expressed, 
with much propriety, her sense of the honour which had been 
conferred upon her nephew ; but she declined, decidedly, the 
favour intended for herself. 

“ Why 9 May I ask why, my dear aunt,” said young Howard, 
“ do you send this answer ? Is it not right for you to accept 

what it is so right in Lord to offer 9 Is it not generous !lnd 

noble,” continued he, with enthusiasITn ; “ is it not generous and 
noble in those who have wealth and power to make so good a 
use of it 9 I don’t meqp to call it generous and noble in Lord 

to praise my. essay,” said Howard, recollecting hilnself ; 

“but surely what is •said of you^ ma’am, in his letter is very 
handsome. And you always told me that you did not love that 
kind of pridq which will not receive any obligation.” 

“ Nor do I,” answered Mrs. Howard : “ nor do I now act from 
that kind of pride : but you do not know enough of the world 
to feel the nature of this obligation ; you do not perceive that 
you would hereafter be called upon, probably in honour and 
gratitude, to return this obligation for me.” 

“ I should, I hope, be grateful for it,” said Howard ; “ but how 
could I return it 9 I should wish to return it, if I could.” 

“ Perhaps not in the manner it would bo expected,” replied 
his aunt. “ At all events, I should think myself unjustifiable 
if I w&e tacitly to pledge you, young as you are, to any party, 
or to any public leader of a party. Whenever you go into public 
life, if that should ever be j^our cl^pice, you will surely wish to 
have perfect liberty to act as your unbiassed judgment and 
integrity shall direct 9 ” 

“ Certainly,” said Howard. « 

“ Then,” «aid his aunt, smiling, “ seal my letter, and keep 
your unbiassed judqrnent You will understand all this much 
better some years hence.” 

The letter was accordingly scaled and sent. 

The day which Mr. Augustus Holloway imagined would bring 
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him such complete felicity — the day on which Lord Rawsoli 
had promised to call for him in his gig, and to drive him down 
to Marryborough, was now arrived. His lordship, in his gig, was 
at the door; and Holloway, in high spirits, was just going to get 
into the carriage, when someone pulled his coat, and begged to 
speak a few words with him. It was the stagc-coacliman^ who 
was absolutely in distress for the value of the lost parcel, which 
Holloway had promised iim should be punctually paid. But 
Holloway, now that his excursion to Marryborough was per- 
fectly secure, thought but very slightly of the poor coachman’s 
difiBculties ; and though ho had the money wliich he had raised 
by the lottery tickets in his pocket, he determine^! to keep that 
for his amusements during the Easter holidays. “You jnust 
wait till I come back from Marryborough ; I can’t possibly speak 
to ^you now ; I can’t possibly, you seei, keep Lord Kawson 
waiting. Why didn’t you call sooner ? I am not at all con- 
vinced that any parcel was lost.” 

“ I’ll show you the books. It’s booked, sir,” said the man, 
eagerly. • 

“ Well, well, this is not a time to talk of booking. I’ll be 
with you in an instant, my lord,” cried Hollbway to Lord Kawson, 
who was all impatience to be off. But the coachman would not 
quit his hold. “ I’m sorry to come to that, jnaster,” said he ; 
“as long as we were both upon honour together it was very well; 
but if you break squares with me, being a gentleman and rich, 
you can’t take it ill, I being a poor man, and my place and all 
at stake, if I take the shortest way to get my own ; I must go 
to Dr. B., your master, for justice, if you won’t give it me with- 
out peaching,” said the coachman. 

“I’ll see you again to-morrow morning,” said Holloway, 
alarmed ; “ we come up to town again to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow won’t do,” said the coachman; “I shall lose my 
place and my bread to-day. I know how to trust to young gen- 
tlemen’s to-morrows.” 

A volley of oaths from Lord Eawson again summonai his 
companion. At this instant, Mr. Russell, young How^ird, and 
little Oliver, came up the street, and were passing into West- 
mifister school, when Holloway stopped Howard, who was the 
last of the party. “ For heaven’s sake,” said he, m a whisper, 
“ do settle for me with this confounded du]\of a coachman ! I 
know you are rich ; your bookseller told me so ; pay five guineas 
for me to him, and you shall have them again to-morrow, there’s 
a good fellow. Lord Bawson’s waiting ; good-bye.” 
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“ Stay, stay,” said Howard, who was not so easily to be drawn 
into difficulties by a moment’s weakness, or by the want of a 
moment’s presence of mind : “ I know nothing of this business ; 
I have other uses for my money ; I cannot pay five guineas for 
yoi^ Holloway.” 

“Then let it alone,” cried Holloway, with a brutal execration; 
and ho forcibly broke from the coachman, shook hands with his 
tutor, Mr. Supine, who was talking* to Lord Rawson about the 
varnish of his gig, jumped into the carriage, and was whirled 
away from all reflection in a moment by his noble companion. 

The poor coachman entreated How^d to stay one instant, to 
hear him. •He explained the business to him, and reproached 
himself bitterly for his folly. “ Tm sure I thought,” said he, “ I 
was sure of a gentleman’s honour ; and young gentlemen ought 
to be above not paying handsome for their frolics, if thc;|^must 
have frolics ; and a frolic’s one thing, and cheating a poor man 
like me is another; and he had liked to have killed a poor 
mulatto woman, too, by the overturn of the coach, which was 
all his doings.” ^ • 

“The woman ig got very well, and is very well off now,” 
interrupted Howard ; “ you need say nothing about that.” 

“ Well, but my money, I must say about said the coach- 
man. Here Howard observed that Mr. Supine had remained at 
the door in a lounging attitude, and was quite near enough to 
overhear their conversation. Howard, therefore, to avoid ex- 
citing his* attention by any mysterious whispers, walked away 
from the coachman : but in vain ; he followed. “ I’U peach,” 
said he, “ I must in my own defence.” 

“Stay till to-morrow morning,” said Howard, “perhaps you’ll 
be paid then.” ^ 

The coachman, who was a good-natured fellow, said, “Well, I 
don’t like making mischief among young gentlemen ; I will wait 
till to-mon’ow, but not a day more, master, if you’d go down on 
your knees to me.” 

^r. Supine, whose cuHosity Vas fully awake, called to the 
coaclfinan the moment Howard was out of hearing, and tried by 
various questions to draw the secret from him. The words 
“ overturn of the coachj — mulatto woman^^ and the^ sentence, 
which the irritated coachman had pronounced in a raised voice, 
“ that young gerdlemen should he. above not paying handsome for 
their frolics^" had reached Mr. Supine’s attentive ear, before 
Howard had been aware that the tutor was a listener. Nothing 
more could Mr? Supine draw, however, from the coachman, who 
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now felt himself upon honour^ having promised Howard not^ 
peach till the next morning. Difficulties stimulated Mr. Supine’s 
curiosity ; but he remained for the present, satisfied in the per- 
suasion that he had discovered a fine frolic of the immaculate 
Mr. Charles Howard : his own pupil he did not suspect upojp this 
occasion. Holloway’s whisperings with the coachman had ciAled 
the moment Mr. Supine appeared at the door, and the tutor had 
in the same moment been sp struck with the beautiful varnish 
of Lord Bawson’s gig, that his pupil might have whispered 
longer, without rousing his attention. Mr. Supine was farther 
confirmed in his mistake about Howard, from the recollection of 
tlie mulatto woman, whom he had seen at the gardener’s : he 
knew that she had been hurt by a fall from a stage-cofich. He 
saw Howard much interested about her. All this he joined with 
what he had just overheard about a frolic^ and he was rejoiced 
at th^idea of implicating in this business Mr. Russell, whom he 
disliked. * 

Mr. Supine, having gotten rid of his pupil, went immediately 
to Alderman Holloway’s, where he had a ^general invitation to 
dinner. * Mrs. Holloway approved of her son’s tutor, full as 
much for his love of gossiping, as for his musical talents ; Mr. 
Supine constantly supplied her with news and anecdotes ; upon 
the present occasion he thought that his story, however imper- 
fect, would be eagerly received, because it concerned Howard. 

Since the affair of the pri^e essay and the medal, Mrs. 
Holloway had taken a dislike to young Howard, whom she con- 
sidered as the enemy of her dear Augustus. No sooner had she 
heard Mr. Supine’s blundering information, than, without any 
further examination, she took the whole for granted ; eager to 
repeat the anecdote to Mrs. Howard, she instantly wrote a note 
to her,«.jaying, that she would drink tea with her that evening. 
Many apologies were added in the note for Mrs, Holloway’^ not 
having waited upon Mrs. Howard since her return from Margate. 

When Mrs. Holloway, attended by Mr. Supine, went in the 
evening to Mrs. Howard’s, th^ found with her Mrs. B., tJie 
lady of Dr. B., the master of Westminster School. ^ 

“Is not this an odd rencontre?” whispered Mrs. Holloway to 
Mr. Sjiipine, as she drew him to a recessed window, commodious 
for gossiping ; “ I shall be called a tell-tale, I know,^ at West- 
minster ; but I shall tell our story, notwithstanding. 1 would 
keep any other boy’s secret ; but Howard is suen a saint — and I 
hate saints.” 

A knock at the door interrupted Mrs. Hollowly ; she looked 
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out of the window. “ Oh, here he comes up the steps,” con- 
tinued she, “after his sober evening promenade, and his Mr. 
Russell with — and, I declare, the mulatto woman with him. 
Now for it ! ” 

Howard entered the room, went up to his aunt, and said, in 
a IqvP voice — 

“ Ma’am, poor Cuba is come ; she is rather tired with walk- 
ing, and she is gone to rest herself in the front parlour.” 

“ Her lameness, though,” pursuea little Oliver, who followed 
Howard into the room, “ is almost well. I just asked her how 
high she thought the coach was from which she was ” 

A look from Ilow^ard made Oliver ^top short ; for though ho 
did not understand the full meaning of it, he saw it was 
designed to silence him. Howard was afraid of betraying 
Holloway’s secret to Mr. Supine or to Mrs. Holloway ; his aunt 
sent him out of the room with some message to Cuba, which 
gave Mrs. Holloway an opportunity of opening her business. 

“Pray, said she, “might I presume to ask — for I perceive 
the young gentleman has some secret to keep from me, which 
he may have good reasons for — may I, just to satisfy* my own 
mind, presume to ^sk whether, as her name leads one to guess, 
your Cuba, Mrs. Howard, is a mulatto woman ? ” 

Surprised by the manner of the question, Mrs. Howard coldly 
replied, “ Yes, madam, — a mulatto woman.” 

“ And she is lame, I think, sir, you mentioned ? ” persisted 
the curious lady, turning to little Oliver. 

“Tes, ehe’s a little lame still: but she will soon be quite 
well.” 

“ Oh, then, her lameness came^ I piestune, from an accident, 
sir, and not from her birth 1 ” 

“ From an accident, ma'am.” ^ 

“ Oh, an accident — a fall — a fall from a coach — from a stage- 
coach, perhaps,” continued Mrs. Holloway, smiling significantly 
at Mr. Supine : “ you take me for a conjurer, young gentleman, 
I see by your astonishment,” continued she to Oliver \ “ but a 
liWlo bird told me the VWe Story; and I see Mrs. Howard 
knows how to keep a secret as well as myself.” 

Mrs. Howard looked for an explanation. 

“ Nay,i’ said Mrs. Holloway, you know best, Mrs. Howard ; 
but as we’re all otU of school now, I shall not be afraid to 
mention such a Kttle affair, even before the doctor’s lady ; for, 
to be sure, she would never let it reach the doctor’s ears.” 

“Really, ma’am,” said Mrs. Qoward, “you puzzle me a little; 
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I wish you would explain yourself ; I don’t know what it^ 
that you would not have reach the doctor’s ears.” . ^ 

“ You don’t — ^well, then your nephew must have been very 
clever to have kept you in the dark ; mustn’t he, Mr. Supine 1 ” 

“I always, you know, thought the young gentleman very 
devery ma’am,” said Mr. Supine, with a malicious emphasip. 

Mrs. Howard’s colour now rose, and, with a mixture* of 
indignation and anxiety, she pressed both Mr. Supine and 
Mrs. Holloway to he explic't. “ I hate mysteries ! ” said she. 
Mrs. Holloway still hung back, saying it was a tender point ; 
and hinting that it would lessen her esteem and confidence in 
one most dear to her, to hear the whole truth. 

“Do you mean Howavd, ma’am 1” exclaimed little Oliver: 
*‘Oh, speak! speak! it’s impossible Charles Howard can have 
done anything wrong.” 

“Go for him, my dear,” said Mrs. Howard, resuming her 
composure ; “let him be present. I hate mysteries.” 

“But, my dear Mrs. Howard,” whispered Mrs. Holloway, 
“ you don’t consider ; you’ll get your nephew into a shocking 
scrape ; the story will infallibly go from Mrs. B. to Dr. B. You 
are warm, and don’t consider consequences,” 

“Charles,” said Mrs. Howard to her nephew, the moment he 
appeared, “from the time you were live years old till this 
instant I have never known you tell a falsehood ^ I should, 
therefore, be very absurd, as well as very unjust, if I were to 
doubt your integrity. Tell me — ^have you got into any diffi- 
culties ? I would rather hear of them from yourself than from 
anybody else. Is there any mystery about overturning a stage- 
coach, that you know of, and that you have concealed from me 1 ” 

“There is a mystery, ma’am, about overturning a stage- 
coach,” replied Howard, in a firm tone of voice ; “ but when I 
assure 'you that it is no mystery of mine — nothing in which I 
have myself any concern, I am sure that you will believe me, 
my dear aunt ; 'and that you will press me no farther.” 

“Not a word farther, not a frown farther,” said his aunt, 
with a smile of entire confidenoe — of entire confidence, in wl^h 
Mr. Russell joined, but which appeared incomprehensible to 
Mr. Supine. 

“Ycry satisfactory indeed!” said that gentleman, leaning 
back in his chair ; “ I never heard anything more satisfactory 
to my mind ! ” 

“Perfectly satisfactory, upon my word !” echoed Mrs. Hollo- 
way; but no looki^ no innuendoes, could now disturb Mrs, 
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Howard’s security, or disconcert the resolute simplicity, which 
appeared in her nephew’s countenance. Mrs. Holloway, 
internally devoured by curiosity, was compelled to submit in 
silence. This restraint soon became so irksome to her that she 
shortened her visit as much as she decently could. 

In c]K)ssing the passage, to go to her carriage, she caught a 
glimpse of the mulatto woman, who was going into a parlour. 
Resolute, at all hazards, to satisfy herself, Mrs. Holloway called 
to the retreating Cuba — began by asking some civil question 
about her health ; then spoke of the accident she had lately mot 
with ; and, in short, by a skilful cross-examination, drew her 
whole story from her. The gratitude^ with which the poor 
woman spoke»of Howard’s humanity, was by no means pleasing 
to Mr. Supine. 

“Then it was not he who overturned the coach ! ” said Mrs. 
Holloway. • • 

The woman eagerly replied, “ Qh, no, madam ! ” and pro- 
ceeded to draw, as well as she could, a description of the youth 
who had been mounted upon the coach-box ; she had seen him 
only by the light of tlfe moon, and afterward by the light of a 
lantern ; but she recollected his figure so well, and described him 
so accurately, that !Wfr. Supine knew the picture instantly, and 
Mrs. Holloway whispered to him, “ Can it bo Augustus ? ” 

“ Mr. Iloltoway ! — Impossibhi ! I suppose ” 

But the woman interrupted him by saying that she recollected 
to have heard the young gcntlemiln called by that name by the 
coachman. • 

The mother and the tutor were nearly alike confounded by 
this discovery. Mrs. Holloway got into her carriage, and in 
their way home Mr. Supine represented tliat ho should be ruined 
for ever with tlie alderman, if this transaction came to his Jyiow- 
ledgo : that, in fact, it was a mere boyish frolic ; but that the 
alderman might not consider it in that light, and would perhaps 
make Mr. Augustus feel his serious displeasure. The foolish 
mother, out of mistaken good-nature, at length promised to bo 
sileilt upon the subject. Blit^ befdre he slept, Alderman Hollo- 
way heard the whole story. The footman who had attended 
the carriage was at the door when Mrs. Holloway was speaking 
to the muh^to woman, and had listened to every word that%^as 
said. Tliis footman was in the habit of telling his master, when 
he attended him a> night, all the news which ho had been able 
to collect in the day. Mr. Supine was no favourite of his; 
because, whenever the tutor came to the house, he gave a great 
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deal of trouble, being too indolent to do anything for ^hnself, 
and yet not sufficiently rich, or sufficiently generous, to pay the 
usual premiums for the active civility of servants. This foot- 
man was not sorry to have an opportunity of repeating any 
story that might injure Mr. Supine with his master. Alderman 
Holloway heard it, under the promise of concealing the nvne of 
the person who had given him the information, and resolved to 
discover the truth of th»'. affair the next day, when he was to 
visit his son at Westminster. 

But we must now return to Mrs. Howard’s. We mentioned 
that Mrs. B. spent the evening with her. Dr. B., soon after 
Mrs. Holloway went av;ay, called to take his lady home. He 
had been engaged to spend the evening at a card assembly ; but 
as he was a man who liked agreeable conversation better than 
cards, he had made his escape from a rout, to spend half an hour 
with Mr. Russell and Mrs. Howard. The doctor was a man of 
various literature; able to appreciate others, he was not insensible 
to the pleasure of seeing himself appreciated. Half an hour 
passes quickly in agreeable conversation \ the doctor got into an 
argunient concerning the propriety of the distinction made by 
some kite metaphysical writer® between imagination and fancy. 
Thenc6 he was led to some critical remarks upon Warton’s 
beautiful ** Ode to Fancy ; ” then to the never-epding debate 
upon original genius ; including also the doctrine of hereditary 
temper and dispositions, which the doctor warmly supported, 
and Mrs. Howard coolly questioned. 

In the midst of their conversation, they were suddenly inter- 
rupted by a groan. They all looked round to see whence it 
came ; it came from little Oliver. He was sitting at a little 
table, at the farther end of the room, reading so intently in a 
large, book that he saw nothing else : a long unsnuffed candle, 
with a perilous fiery summit to its black wick, stood before him, 
and his left arm embraced a thick china jar, against which he 
leaned his head. There was, by common consent, a general 
silence in the room, whilst .everyone looked at Oliver as at 
picture. Mrs. Howard moved gentfy round behind his chair, to 
see what he was reading ; the doctor followed her. It was the 
account of the execution of two rebel Koromantyn negroes, 
related in Edward’s “History of the West Indiesj”* To try 
whether it would interrupt Oliver’s deep attention, Mrs. 
Howard leaned over him, and snuffed his dim candle ; but the 
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light was lost upon him — he did not feel the obligation. Dr. B. 
then put his hand upon the jar, which he pulled from Oliver’s 
embrace. “Bo quiet ! I must finish this ! ” cried Oliver, still 
holding fast the jar, and keeping his eyes upon the book. The 
doctor gave a second pull at the jar, and the little boy made an 
impatiept push with his elbow ; then* casting his eye upon the 
largo Hand which pulled the jar, he looked up, surprised, in the 
doctor’s face. t 

The nice china jar, which Oliver nad held so sturdily, was 
very precious to him. His uncle had just sent him two jars of 
fine West India sweetmeats. One of these ho had shared with 
his companions ; the other he had kept to give to Mi-s. Howard, 
who had onc^ said, in his hearing, that she was fond of West 
Indij^sivectmeats. She accepted Oliver’s little present. Children 
sometimes feel as much pleasure in giving away sweetmeats, as 
in eating them ; and Mrs. Howard too well understood the <irt 
of education, even in trifles, to den^ to grateful and generous 
feelings their natural and necessary exorcise. A child can show 
gratitude and generosity only in trifles. 

“Are these all the sweetmeats that you have left, OLwerl’' 
said Mrs. Howard. 

“Yes, all.” 

“Was not Rousseau wrong, Dr. B.?” said Mrs. Howard, “when 
he asserted that rip child ever gives away 7m last mouthful of 
anything good ? ” 

“ Of anything good” said the doctor, laughing ; “ when I have 
tasted these gweetmeats, I shall bo a better judge.” 

“You shall taste them this minute, then,” said Mrs. Howard; 
and she rang for a plate, whilst the doctor, to little Oliver’s 
great amusement, exhibited various pretended signs of im- 
patience, as Mrs. Ho^vard deliberately untied the cover of^ the 
jar. One cover after another she slowly took off; at length 
the lash transparent cover was lifted up : the doctor peeped in ; 
but, lo ! instead of sweetmeats, there appeared nothing but 
paper. One rumpled roll of paper after another Mrs. Howard 
jhilled out ; still no sweetmeats. fThe jar was entirely stuffed 
with paper, to the very bottom. Oliver was silent with amaze- 
ment. 

“ The sid|s of the jar are quite clean,” said HoAvard. * 

“ But the inside of the paper that covered it is stained with 
sweetmeat,” said Di^ B. 

“ There must have been sweetmeats in it lately,” said Mrs. 
Howard, “ because the jar smells so strongly of sweetmeats.” 

17 
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Amongst the pieces of crumpled paper which had becjl^ pulled 
out of the jar, Dr. B. espied one on which there appeared some 
writing : he looked over it. 

“ Humph ! What have we here ? Wliat’s this 1 What can 
this be about a lottery ? — tickets, price half a guinea ; prizes — 
gold watch j — silver dittof— chased toothpick-case — buckjps ; — 
knee-buckles — What is alljthis? — April 10th, 1797, the drawing 
to begin — prizes to be c'telivered at Westminster School, by 
Aaron Carat, jeweller ! Heigh, young gentlemen,” cried Dr. B., 
looking at Oliver and Charles, “ do you know anything of this 
lottery]” 

“ I have no concern m it, sir, I assure you,” said Howard. 

“ Nor I, thank goodness — I mean, thank you, Charles,” ex- 
claimed Oliver ; “for you hindered me from putting intu the 
lottery ; how very lucky I was to take your advice ! ” 

‘"•How very wise, you should say, Oliver,” said Dr. B. “I 
must inquire into this business ; I must find out who ordered 
these things from Mr. Aaron Carat. There shall be no lotteries, 
no gaming at Westminster School, whilst I have power to prevent 
it. Tb-moiTow mornhig 1^11 inquire into t^is affair ; and to- 
morrow morning we shall also know, my^ little fellow, what 
became of your sweetmeats.” 

“Oh, never mind that,” cried the good-natured Oliver: 
“ don't say anything, pray sir, about my sweetmeats : I don't 
mind about them ; I know already — I mean, I guess, now, who 
took them ; therefore, you need not ask : I dare say it was only 
meant for a joke.” 

Dr. B. made no reply ; but deliberately folded up the paper 
which he had been reading ; put it into his pocket, and soon 
after took his leave. 


Lord Eawson was one of those young men who measut® their 
own merit and felicity by ^the number of miles which their 
horses can go in a day ; ho undertook to drive his friend up 
from Marryborough to Westminster, a distance of forty miles, 
in ??.x hours. The arrival of his lordship’s gig was a signal for 
which several people were in waiting at Westminster SchooL 
The stage-coachman was impatiently waiting to demand his 
money from Holloway. Mr. Carat, the jewelier, had arrived, and 
iS eager to settle with Mr. Holloway about the lottery : he had 
irought the prizes in a small case, to be delivered, upon re* 
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ceivinpf from Holloway the money for all the tickets of wliich 
ho ‘had disposed. Dr. B. was waiting for the arrival of 
Mr. Holloway, as he had determined to collect all his pupils 
together, and to examine into the lottery business. Little Oliver 
was a]so watching for Holloway, to prevent mischief, and to 
assufe him of forgiveness about the sweetmeats. 

Lord Rawson’s gig arrived : Hollo vay saw the stage-coachman 
as he alighted, and abruptly turning from him, shook hands with 
little Oliver, saying, “ You look as if you had been waiting for 
me.” 


“ Yes,” said Oliver ; “ but I can’t say what I want to say 
before everybody.” * 

‘‘Til wait upon you presently,” said Holloway, escaping from 
the coachman. As he crossed the hall, lie descried Mr. Carat, 
and a crowd of boys ^rrounding him, crying, “ Mr. Carat’s come ; 
he has brought the prizes — he’s brQjight the prizes ! He’ll show 
them all as soon as you’ve settled with him.” Holloway called 
to the Jew, but little Oliver insisted upon being heard first. 

“ You must hear me ! I have something to say to yo^i about 
the prizes — about the lottery,” 

These words arresfed Holloway’s attention : ho followed* Oliver; 
heard with surprise and consternation the history of the paper 
which had •beoi^ found in the jar by Dr. B. “ I’ve done for 
myself now, faith I” he exclaimed; “I suppose the doctor knows 
all about the hand I have in the •lottery.” 

“ No,” rej)lied Oliver, “ he does not.” 

“Why, you must have known it; and did ho not question you 
and Howard 1 ” 

“ Yes ; but when we told him that wo had nothing to do with 
it, ho did not press us farther.” ^ 

“ You are really a noble little fellow,” exclaimed Holloway, 
“ to bfiar me no malice for the many ill turns I have done you. 
This last has fallen upon myself, as ill-luck would have it ; but, 
before we go any farther, your sweetmeats are safe in the press 
^n liy room. I didn’t meun to steal them, — only to plague you, 
child ; Jbut you have your revenge now.” 

“I don’t want any revenge, indeed,” said Oliver, “for I’m 
never happy when I’ve quarrelled with anybody ; and oven f^hen 
people quafifel with me, I don’t feel quite sure that I’m in the 
light, which makes^e uncomfortable ; and, besides, I don’t want 
to find out that they are quite in the wrong, and that makes me 
uncomfortable the other way. After all, quarrelling and bearing 
malice are very disagreeable things, somehow or other. Don’t 

17—2 
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yon, when you have made it up with people, and shaken hands, 
Holloway — don’t you feel quite light, and ready to jump again 1 
So shake hands, if you are not above shaking hands with such 
a little boy as 1 am ; and 1 shall never think again about the 
sweetmeats or old fag times. ” 

Holloway could not help jelling touched. “Here’s my hand,’* 
cried he; “I’m sorry I’ve formented you so often, — I’ll never 
plague you any more. Bft now I don’t know what to do. 
Where’s Charles Howard 1 If he can’t help me. I’m undone. 
I’ve got into more scrapes than I can get out of, I know. I wish 
I could see Howard.” 

“ I’ll run and biing him to you ; he’s the best person at 
knowing what should be done — at least for me, I* know, that 
ever I saw.” 

Holloway abruptly began, as soon as Howard came up to him. 
“ Howard,” said he, “ you know this plaguy lottery business — • 
but you don’t know half ye? : here’s Carat come to be paid for 
his tickets ; and here’s that dunning stage-coachman sticks close 
to me his five guineas, and not one farthing have I upon 
earth ! ’’ 

“ Not a farthing ! but you don’t mean thU you have not the 
money for Mr. Carat 1 ” 

“ But I do though.” 

“ Why, you cannot have spent it since yesteMay morning ? ” 

“ No ; but I have lost half, /ind lent half ; and the half that 
I have lent is gone for over, I’m afraid, as much as that which 
I lost.” 

“ Whom did you lend the money to 1 how did you lose it ? ” 

“ I lost part to Sir J ohn O’Shannon, last night, at billiards, — 
more fool I to play, only because I wanted to cut a figure 
amorigst those fine people at Marry borough. I wonder my father 
lets me go there ; 1 know I sha’ii’t go back there this Easter, 
unless I^rd Bawson makes mo an apology, I can tell him. I’ve 
as good a right to be upon my high horse as he has ; for though 
his father’s an earl; my father’s a grei^t deal richer, I know, and 
has lent him a gi-eat deal of money too, and that’s the only 
reason he’s civil to us ; but I can tell him ” 

H:ire Howard brought the angry Holloway from his high 
horse, by asking what all this had to do with Mr.^arat, who 
was waiting to be paid. 

“Why, don’t I explain to you,” said Holloway, “that I lent 
him — Lord Bawson, I mean — all the money I had left yester- 
day, and I couldn’t get it out of him again, tl]LOugh I told him 
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my distress about the stage-coachman. Did you ever know 
anything so selfish ? Did you ever know anything so shabby — 
so sliameful ? And then to make me his butt, as ho did last 
night at supper, because there were two or three dashing young 
men by ; — I think more of that th|in of all the rest. Do you 
kncAv* he asked me to eat custard with my apple-pie, just to 
point me out for an alderman’s sot i • and when I only differed 
from him about Captain Shouldham s puppy’s ears, Lord Kawson 
asked how I should know anything about dog’s ears ; just to 
put me in mind that I was a schoolboy. But I’ll never go to 
Marry borough any more, unless he begs my pardon. I’ve no 
notion of being an humble friend. “But it does not signify 
being in a passion about it now,” continued Holloway. “ What 
I want you, Howard, to do for me, is just to think, for I can’t 
think at present, I’m in such a hurry, with all these tjiings 
coming across mo af once. What can I do to find money for 
the stage-coachman and for Mr. ' Carat 1 Why, both together 
comes to fifteen guineas ! And what can I do about Dr. B.? 
And, do you know, my father is coming here this very iporning ? 
How shall I manage 1 He’d never forgive me ; at least, he’d 
not give me any money for I don’t know liow long, if these 
things were to come out. What would you advise mo to do ? ” 

Howard^ with his usual honest policy, advised Holloway at 
once to tell all the circumstances to his father. Holloway was 
at first much alarmed at this proposal, and insisted upon it tliat 
this method would not do at all with the alderman, though it 
might do very well with such a woman as Mrs. Howard At 
length, however, overcome partly by the arguments and partly 
by the persuasion of his new adviser, Holloway determined 
upon this confession. 

Alderman Holloway arrived, and was beginning to talk to 
Dr. B. of his son’s proficiency in his studies, when the- young 
gentfeman made his appearance, with a countenance extremely 
embarrassed and agitated. The sight of Dr. B. deprived 
' Hglloway of courage to speak, ^be doctor fixed his penetrating 
eye ijpon the pale culprit, who immediately stopped short in 
the middle of tlie room, stammering out, — “I came to speak, 
sir — I had something to say to my father, sir — I came,Wf you 
please, tef speak to my father, sir.” 

To Holloway’s utter astonishment. Dr. B.’s countenance and 
manner suddenly changed at these words, all his severity 
vanished, and, with a look and voice the most encouraging, he 
ted the abashed youth toward his father. 
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**Tou came to speak to your father, sir? Speak to him, 
then, without fear, without reserve : you will certainly find in 
a father your most indulgent friend. Til leave you together^ • 

The opening of the case by Dr. B. was of equal advantage 
both to the father and to the son. Alderman Holloway, though 
without literature, was not without understanding ; his afftotion 
for his son made him quickly comprehend the good sense of the 
doctor’s hint. The aldermaLi was not surprts^ by the story of 
the overturn of the stage-coach, because he had heard it before 
from his footman. But the lottery transaction with the Jew, 
and, above all, with the loss and loan of so much money to his 
friend Lord Rawson, struck him with some astonishment ; yet 
he commanded his temper, which was naturally Violent ; and 
after a constrained silence, he begged his son to summon Mr. 
Supyie. “ At least,” cried the alderman, “ I’ve a right to be in 
a passion with that careless, indolent, dilettanti puppy, whom 
I’ve been paying all this white for taking such good care of you. 
I wish I had hold of his German flute at this instant. You are 
very rigjbt, Augustus, to come like a man, .and tell me all these 
things ; and now I must tell you that some of them 1 had heard 
of before. I wish I had that Jew, that Mr. Carat of yours 
here! and that stage-coachman who had the impertinence to 
take you out with him at night. But it’s all Mf. Sqpine’s fault 
— and mine for not choosing a better tutor for you. As to 
Lord Rawson, I can’t blame you either much for that, for I 
encouraged the connection, I must own. I’m glad you have 
quarrelled with him, however ; and pray look out for a better 
friend as fast as possible. You were very right to tell me all 
these things : on that consideration, and that only, I’ll lend my 
hand to getting you out of those scrapes.” 

“Fbr that,” cried Holloway, “I may thank Howard, then, 
for he advised and urged mo to tell you all this at once.” 

‘‘ Gall him ; let mo thank him,” said the alderman ; *^he is 
an excellent young man, then — call him.” 

Dr. B. now entered the room with iittle Oliver. • 

When Holloway returned with Howard, he beheld the^ stage- 
coachman standing silent on one side of his father ; Mr. Carat, 
the Jew, on the other side, jabbering an unintelligible vindi- 
cation of himself ; whilst Dr. B. was contemplating the box of 
lottery prizes which lay open upon the table. Mr. Supine, 
leaning against the chimney-piece, appeared m the attitude of 
p.n Antinous in despair. 

“Come, my little friend,” said Dr. B. to Oliver, “you did 
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not put into the lottery, I understand. Choose from amongst 
these things whatever you please. It is better to trust to 
prudence than fortune, you see. Mr. Howard, I know that I 
am rewarding you at this instant in the manner you best like, 
and best deserve.” fk 

mfe' was a large, old-fashioned | :ihased gold toothpick-case 
on which Oliver immediately fixed h s eye. After examining it 
very carefully, ho made it his choice, in preference to anything 
in the box. As soon as the doctor delivered it to him, Oliver, 
without waiting to hear his own praise, or yet to hear his friend 
Howard’s, pushed his way hastily out of the room ; whilst the 
alderman, with all the eloquence of which ho was master, ex- 
pressed his gratitude to Howard for the advice Avhich he had 
given his son. “ Cultivate this young gentleman’s friendship,” 
added he, turning to Holloway : “ ho has not a title ; but even 
/, Augustus, am now ready to acknowledge he is worth twenty 
Lord Rawsons. Had he a title, he would grace it ; and that’s 
as much as I can say for any man.” 

The Jew, all this time, stood in the greatest trepidatyn ; he 
trembled, lest the «dderman should have him taken up and com- 
mitted to gaol for his illegal, unlicensed lottery. Ho, poured 
forth as many protestations as his knowledge of the English 
language cojild afford of the purity of his intentions ; and to 
demonstrate his disinterestedness, began to display the trinkets 
in his prize-box, with a panegyric^ upon each. Hr. E. interrupted 
him, by paying for the toothpick-case which he had bought for 
Oliver. “Kow, Mr. Carat,” said the doctor, “you will please 
to return, in the first place, the money you have received for 
your illegal lottery tickets. 

The word illegal, pronounced in a tremendous tone, operated 
instantaneously upon the Jew : his hand, which had closecPupon 
Holloway’s guineas, opened 3 he laid the money down upon the 
table; but mechanically seized his box of trinkets, which ho 
seemed to fear would be next seized as forfeits. Ho persons 
we^o apprehensive of injustice ^and fraud as those -who are 
themsqjves dishonest, Mr. Carat, bowing repeatedly to Alderman 
Holloway, shuffled toward the door, asking if ho might now 
depart ; when the door opened with such a force as aJmfMst to 
push the retreating Jew upon his face. 

Little Oliver, out of breath, burst into the room, whispered 
a few words to Dr. B. and Alderman Holloway, who answered, 
“ He may come in : ” and a tall, stout man, an officer from Bow 
Street, immediately entered. “There’s your man, sir,” said the 
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alderman, pointing to the Jew — “there is Mr. Carat.” The 
man instantly seized Mr. Carat, producing a warrant^rom 

Justice , for apprehending the Jew, upon suspicion of tis 

having in his possession certain valuable jewels, the property of 
Mrs. Francis Howard. Z' 

Oliver was eager to expAin. “Do you know, Howard,'^’ said 
he, “ how all this came ab/ ut 9 Do you know your aunt’s gone 
to Bow Street, and has taken the mulatto woman with her, and 
Mr. Kussell hns gone with her ; and she thinks, and ho thinks, 
and I think, she’ll certainly have her jewels, her grandmother’s 
jewels that were left in Jamaica.” 

“ How ? but how ? ” dkclainied Howard. “ Tell vs how,” cried 
everybody at once. 

“Why,” said Oliver, “by the toothpick-case. The reason I 
cliQse that toothpick-case out of the Jew’s box was, because it 
came into my head, the minute I saw it, that the mulatto 
woman’s curious thimble — ^you remember her thimble, Howard 9 
— would just fit one end of it. I ran home with Mr. Russell 
and tried it, and the thimble screwed oir as nicely as possible ; 
and the chasing, as Mr. Russell said, and the* colour of the gold 
matcher! exactly. Oh, Mrs. Howard was so surprised when we 
showed it to her, — so astonished to see this toothpick-case in 
]<jigland, for it had been left, she said, with all her gi*andmother’s 
diamonds and thinfjs in Jamaica.” 

“ Yes,” interniptcd Howard, “ I remember my aunt told us, 
when you asked her about Cuba’s thimble, that she gave it to 
Cuba when she was a child, and that it belonged to some old 
trinket. Go on.” 

“Well, where was 19 Oh, then, as soon as she saw the 
toothpick-case, she asked how it had been found ; and I told 
her ml about the lottery and Mr. Carat; then she and Mr. 
Russell consulted, and away they went with Cuba, in a coach, and 
all the rest you know ; and I wish I could hear the end of it ! ” 

“ And so you shall, my good little fellow ; we’ll all go together 
to hear the Jew’s examination: yoic shall go with me in my 
coach to Bow Street.” 

“ This is a holiday,” cried Dr. B., who was much interested 
in hearing the event of this business, and he begged to have a 
seat, as well as Oliver, in the alderman’s coach, itoward and 
Holloway ran for their hats, and they were all impatience for 
the coming of a hackney coach, which the Bow Street officer 
had sent for, at Mr. Carat’s request. 

In the midst of their bustle, the poor stage-coachman, who 
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had waited with uncommon patience, in hopes that Alderman 
Holloway would at last recollect him, pressed forward, and 
petitioned to bo paid his five guineas for the lost parcel “before 
the gentlemen went. I have lost my place already,” said he, 
“and Jhe little goods I have will he seized this day for the 
valiie^oi that unlucky parcel, master.' 

The alderman put his hand slowlr into his purse ; but just 
when he had pulled out five guineas, a servant came into the 
room, to inform Dr. B. that a sailor was waiting in the hall who 
desired to speak directly about something of consequence to the 
stage-coach man. 

Dr. B., whj imagined that the sailor* might have something 
to d 9 with tho business in question, ordered that he might be 
shown into the room. 

“ I wants one Gregory Giles, a stage-coachman, if such a jpno 
be here amongst ye, gentlefolks, and nobody else,” cried tho 
sailor, producing a parcel wrapped up in brown paper. 

“ It’s my very parcel,” exclaimed the stage-coachman ; “ I'm 
Gregory Giles I God bless your honest heart I Where ddid ye 
find it ? Give it n!e ! ” 

Tho sailor said h^ had found it in a dry ditch on the Bath 
Road, a little beyond the first turnpike, going out of town ; 
that he had* inquired at the turnpike-house; had heard that 
the stage had been overturned a few days before, and that a 
parcel liad been lost, about whioli the coachman had been in 
great trouble ; that ho had gone directly to the inn where tho 
coach put up ; had traced the coachman from place to place, and 
was heartily glad he had found him at last. 

“Thank'ee, with all my heart,” said tho coachman, “for all 
^the trouble you've been at ; and here's the crown reward that I 
oflered for it, and my thanks into the baigain.” 

“Nq, no,” said the honest sailor, pushing back the money, 
“ I won't take anything from a poor fellow like myself ; put 
your silver into your pocket ; I hear you lost your place already 
by that parcel. There wa» a grea4 talk at the turnpike-house 
about your lovsing your place for giving some young gentleman 
a lift. Put up your money.” 

Young Howard, struck with this sailor's honesty and good- 
nature, proposed a subscription for him, and began by putting 
down half a guinej^ himself. All the young gentlemen, who 
had just received the half-guineas for their lottery tickets, were 
present, and eager to bestow some of their money to better 
purpose. Holloi| ay had no money to give. 
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The sailor received the money from Howard with a single 
nod of the head, by way of thanks. “ I’m not a main i^echi- 
fier, masters; but I’m thankful; and you, master, who Were 
foremost, most of all, I wish you may roll in His Majesty’s coin 
before you die yourself, so. I do !" 

The hackney-coach waaf. now come to the door for Ml. ^iCarat, 
and everybody hurried ofifas fast as possible. 

“ "WTiere are they all sttering to ? ” said the sailor. The stage- 
coachman told him all that he had heard of the matter. “ I’ll 
be in their wake, then,” cried the sailor; “I shall like to see 
the Jew upon his court-martial; I was choused once by a Jew 
myself.” He got to Bow Street as soon as they did. 

The first thing Howard learned was, that the '‘jewels, which 
had been all found at Mr. Carat’s, precisely answered the descrip- 
tion which his aunt had given of them. The Jew was in the 
utfiiost consternation; finding that the jewels were positively 
sworn to, ho declared, uponTiis examination, that he had bought 
them from a captain of a ship ; that he had paid the full value for 
them ^ and that at the time he purchased them, ho had no sus- 
picion of their having been fraudulently obtained. This defence 
appearing evidently evasive, the magistrates who examined Mr. 
Carat, informed him that unless he could produce the person 
from whom he had bought the jewels, he must be , committed to 
Newgate for receiving stolen goods. Terrified at this sentence, 
the Jew, though he had at first asserted that he knew nothing 
of the captain from whom he has received the diamonds, now 
acknowledged that he actually lodged at his house. 

“ Hall ! ” exclaimed Holloway ; “I remember the day that I 
and Lerd Rawson called at your house, you were settling accounts, 
your foreman told us, with a captain of a ship, who was to leave 
England in a few days ; it’s well he’s not off.” 

An officer was immediately sent to Mr. Carat’s in quest of 
this captain ; but there were great apprehensions that ho might 
have escaped at the first alarm of the search for the jewels. 
Fortunately, however, he ha^ not b(jen able to get off, as two of 

Justice ’s men had been stationed at Mr. Carat’s liouse. 

The officer from Bow Street found him in his own bedchamber, 
runynaging a portmanteau for some papers which he wanted to 
bum ; his papers were seized, and carried along with him before 
the magistrate. 

Alderman Holloway knew the captain the moment he was 
brought into the room, though his dress and whole appearance 
were very different from what they had been when he h^waited 
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upon the alderman, some months before this time, with a dismal 
plausible story of his own poverty and misfortunes. Ho had 
then told him that his mate and he had had a quarrel upon the 
voyage from Jamaica; that the mate know what a valuable 
cai^go h^ had on board ; that just wheli they got in sight of land 
the criw rose upon him, the mate seizpd him, and by force put 
him into a boat, and set him ashore. I 

The discovery of the jewels at Mr. Carat’s at once overturned 
the captain’s whole story ; cunning people often insert something 
in their narration to make it better, which ultimately tends to 
convict them of falsehood. The captain having now no other 
resource, and ^having the horrors of imprisonment and the 
certainty of condemnation upon a public trial full before him, 
threw himself, as the only chance that remained for him, upon 
Mrs. Howard’s mercy confessed that all that he had told her be- 
fore was false ; that his mate and he had acted in concert ; that flio 
rising of the crew against him had been contrived between them ; 
that he had received the jewels when he was set ashore, for his 
immediate share of tho booty : and that the mate had ivffi the 
ship off to Charlestown to sell her cargo. According to agree- 
ment, the captain added, ho was to have had a share jn the 
cargo ; but the mate had cheated him of that : lie hail never 
heard from h4m, of of him, he would take his oath, from the day 
he was set ashore, and knew nothing of him or tho cargo. 

“ Avast, friend, by your leave,” oried the honest sailor who had 
found the stage-coachman’s parcel — “avast, friend, by your 
leave,” said he, elbowing his way between Alderman Holloway 
and his next neighbour, and getting clear into the middle of tho 
circle — “ I know more of this matter, my lord^ or please your 
Worship, which is much the same thing, than anybody here; 
and I’m glad on’t, mistress,” continued the tar, pulling a qtrtd of 
tobacco, out of his mouth, and addressing himself to Mrs. 
Howard ; then turning to the captain : “ Wasn’t she the Lively 
pray? It’s no use tacking. Wasn’t your mate one John 
Matthews, pray 1 And hada’t she a great patch in the starboard 
side of her mainsail, I want to know ] Captain, your face tells 
truth in spite of your teeth.” 

The captain instantly grew pale and trembled ; on whiclk the 
sailor turned abruptly from him, and went on with his story. 
“Mistress,” said h% “though I’m a loser by it, no matter. The 
Lively Peggy and her cargo are safe and sound in Plymouth, at 
this very time being, and we have her mate in limbo, curse him. 
We prize pf him coming from America, for he was under 
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French colours, and a fine prize wo thought we’d made ; but her 
cargo belongs to a British subject, and there’s an en(^)l our 
prize-money ; no matter for that. There was an ugly look with 
Matthews from the first : and I found the day we took her, 
something odd in the lool^ of her stern. The rascals had done 
their best to paint over her name; but /, though no great 
scholar, made a shift to Jpell the Lively Peggy through it all. 
We have the mate in limbo at Plymouth ; but it’s all come out 
without any more to-do ; and, mistress, I’ll get you her bill of 
lading in a trice, and I give ye joy with all my heart — you, I 
should say, master,” said he, nodding at Howard, “for the 
gentlewoman’s your kifi. I’ve made out ; God bless you both ! I 
told you you’d roll in his Majesty’s coin afore you went to 
Davy's Locker^ and so you will, thank my stars.” 

^Alderman Holloway, a man used to. business, would not 
indulge himself in a single ^compliment upon this occasion till he 
had cautiously searched the captain’s papers. The bill of lading 
which had been sent with the Lively Peggy from Jamaica, was 
foun^J amongst them ; it was an exact list corresponding pre- 
cisely with that which Mrs. Howard’s agefit had sent her by 
post, of the consignment shipped after tho^sale of her plantation. 
The alderman, satisfied, after counting the punclieons of rum and 
hogsheads of sugar, turned to Mrs. Howard.^ and shook hands 
with her, with a face of mercantile congratulation, declaring that 
“she was now as good a wonaan as over she had been, and need 
never desire to bo better.” 

“ My dear Oliver,” cried Howard, “ this is all owing to you ; 
you discovered 

“ Ho, no, no ! ” interrupted Oliver, precipitately ; “ all that J 
did was accident ; all that you did was not accident. You first 
mad^ me love you, by teaching me that I was not a blockhead, 
and by freeing me from '' 

“ A tyrant y you were going to say,” cried Holloway, colouring 
deeply ; “ and if you had, you’d have said the truth. I thought, 
Howard, afterward^ that you were a. bravo fellow for taking his 
part, I confess : but, Oliver, I thought you had forgiven me for 
all these things.” 

‘^Forgiven! Oyes,tobe sure,”cTied little Oliver; “I wasn’t think- 
ing of myself, or you either ; I was only thinking of Howard’s 
good-nature ; and then,” continued he, “ Howard was just as 
good to the mulatto woman as he was to me. Wasn’t he, Cuba 1 ” 

“ That he was ! ” replied the poor woman ; and looking at 
Mrs. Howard, added, “ massa’s heaH as good hers.” 
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**And bis head's as good as his heart, which makes it all 
the better still,” continued Oliver, with enthusiasm. “Mr. 
Eussell, you know how hard he worked at that translation, to 
earn money to support poor Cuba, and to paper the room, and to 
pay the bricklayer for the smoky chimney ; these things weren’t 
done ]^}| accident, were they? though! it was by accident that I 
happened to observe Cuba’s curious thimble.” 

“There are some people,” interrupted Mr. Russell, “who, by 
accident, never observe anything. We will not allow you, 
Oliver, to call your quick habit of observation accident I your 
excellent capacity will ” 

“ My excellent capacity ! ” repeated Qliver, with unfeigned 
surprise ; “ why, you know, I get by rote slower than anybody 
in the world.” 

“You may, notwithstanding, have an excellent capacity; 
much may be learned •without books ; much more with books, 
Oliver; but, for your comfort, you need not learn them by 
rote.” 

“I am glad of it, heartily,” cried Oliver; “but this put 
something out of m^ head, that I was in a great hurry to 8ay — 
Oh, one other thing |ibout accident It was not accident; but 
it was Howard’s sense, in persuading me not to put into the 
lottery, that was the very cause of Dr. B.’s giving me the choice 
of all the things «n the J ew’s box ; and the sailor, who found 
the parcol-^it was Howard’s generosity to him that made him 
follow us, and be interested aboift us, and listen — was not it, 
sailor ? ” • 

The sailor, as soon as he at all understood what Oliver meant 
to ask him, replied, “ Master, it was a small whiff of curiosity 
^hat brought me to this port; but you may make it out to bo 
what you please — not but what I was glad to do a good t/arn, 
where a good turn had been done me, when it came in my way.” 

OlivOT looked rather disappointed, that he could not got pre- 
cisely the answer ho wanted ; but Dr. B. made his case out for 
him to universal satisfaction, by saying, “ Well, Oliver, we are 
ready to allow all you want us to perceive, — in one word, that 
your friend Hovraid has not been Emoted hy accident^" looking 
at Mrs. Hourard. ^ 

The Jewitand the captain of the Lively Peggy ^ were now left 
in the hands of the law. The sailor was properly rewarded. 
Mr. Russell was engaged to superintend the education of Hollo- 
way. He succeeded, and was presented by the alderman with a 
living in Sixmj. Mr. Supine never visited Italy, and did nc 
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meet with any consolation but in his German flute. Howard 
continued eager to improve himself ; nor did he imagine that 
the moment he left school, and parted from his tutor, his educa- 
tion was finished ; and that his books were, “ like past misfor- 
tunes," good for nothing but to be forgotten. His love for 
literature he found one or the first pleasures of his life :''L.or did 
he, after he came into tha possession of a large fortune, find that 
his habits of constant occupation lessened his enjoyments, for he 
was never known to yawn at a window upon a rainy morning. 

Little Olivers understanding rapidly improved ! his affection 
for his friend Howard increased as be grew up, for he always 
remembered that Howard was the first person who discovered 
that he was not a dunce. 

Mrs. Howard had the calm satisfaction of seeing an education 
well finished, which she had well begun ; and dho enjoyed in 
h(fi‘ nephew’s friendship, esteem, and unconstrained gratitude, 
all the rewards which her gbod sense^ firmness, and benevolence 
had so well deserved. 



THE 


GOOD FEENCH G’OVEENESS. 


A mong the sufferers during the bloody reign of Robespierre^ 
was Madame do Rosier, a lady of good family, excellent 
•understandings and most amiable character. Her husband, and 
her cnly son, a promising young man about fouitecii, were 
dragged to the horrid prison of the Conciergorie, and their names 
soon aftcjrwards appealed in the list of those who fell a sacrifwe 
to the tyrant’s cruelty. By the assiskince of a faithful domestic, 
Madame de Rosier, who was destined to bo the next victim, 
escaped from Prance, and took refuge in England — England ! 
that generous country, Vhich, in favour of the unfortunatvjf for- 
gets her national prej^jdices, and to whom, in their utmost need, 
even her natural enemies** flee for protection. Iimglish 
travellers have sometimes been accused of forgetting the civilities 
which they feceive in foreign countries, but their conduct 
towards the French emigrants has sufficiently demonstrated the 
injustice of this reproach. • 

Madame tie Rosier had reason to be pleased by the delicacy 
of several families of distinction in London, who offered her 
their services under the name of gratitude; but she was incapable 
gf encroaching upon the kindness of her friends. Misfortune 
had not extinguished the eneigy of her mind, and she^till 
possessed the power of maintaining herself honourably by her 
own exertions. Her character and her abilities being well 
known, she easily procured recommendations as a preceptress. 
Many ladies anxiously desired to engage such a governess for 
tneir^hildren, but Mrs. Harfouit heffi the good fortune to obtain 
the prefA’ence. 

Mrs. Harcourt was a widow, who had been a very line woman, 
and coiitinutd to be a very fine lady ; she had good abiMlies, 
but as she lived in a constant round of dissipation, she had not 
time to cultivate h«r understanding, or to attend to the educa- 
tion of her family ; and she had satisfied her conscience, by pro- 
curing for her daughteis a fashionable governess and expensive 
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masters. The governess whose place Madame de Rosier was 
now to supply, had quitted her pupils to go abroad with a lady 
of quality, and Mrs. Harcourt knew enough of the worltfto’bear 
her loss without emotion ; she, however, stayed at home one 
whole evening, to receive Jdadame do Rosier, and to introduce 
her to her pupils. Mrs. il^arcourt had three daughters ^jind a 
son ; Isabella, Matilda, Favoretta, and Herbert. Isabella was 
about fourteen ; her countenance was intelligent, but rather too 
expressive of confidence in her own capacity, for she had, from 
her infancy, been taught to believe that she was a genius. Her 
memory had been too much cultivated ; she had learned lan- 
guages with facility, and had been taught to sot a very high 
value upon her knowledge of history and chronology. Her 
temper had been hurt by flattery, yet she was capable of feeling 
all the generous passions. 

Matilda was a year younger than Isabella ; she was hand- 
some, but her countenance,»ai first view, gave the idea of hope- 
less indolence ; she did not learn the French and Italian irregular 
verbs by rote as expeditiously as her sister, and her impatient 
preceptress pronounced, with an irrevocable nod, that Miss 
Matilda was no genius. The phrase was quickly caught by her 
masters, so that Matilda, undervalued even by her sister, lost all 
confidence in herself, and, with the hope of success, lost the vrish 
for exertion. Her attention gradually turned lo dress and 
personal accomplishments ; not that she was vain of her beauty, 
but she had more hopes of pkasing by the graces of her person 
than of her mind. The timid, anxious blush, which Madame de 
Rosier observed to vary in Matilda’s countenance when she spoke 
to those for whom she felt afiection, convinced this lady, that 
if Matilda were no genius, it must have been the fault of her 
education. On sensibility, all that is called genius, perhaps, 
originally depends ; those who are capable of feeling a strong 
degree of pain and pleasure may surely be excited to great and 
persevering exertion by calling the proper motives into action. 

Favoretta, the youngest daughter, was about six years old. 
At this age, the habits that constitute character are not foimed, 
and it is therefore absurd to speak of the character of a child 
of six years old. Favoretta had been from her birth the play- 
thing of her mother and of her mother’s waiting-maid. She was 
always produced when Mrs. Harcourt had company, to be 
admired and caressed by the fashionable circle ; her ring- 
lets, and her lively nonsense, were the never-failing means of 
attracting attention from visitors. In the drawing-room, 
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Favoretta, consequently, was happy, always in high spirits, and 
the picture of good humour ; but, change the scene, and 
Favpretta no longer appeared the same person. When alone, 
she was idle and spiritless ; when with her maid or her brother 
and sisters, pettish and capricious, tier usual playfellow was 
Herbefbf but their plays usually ended in quarrels — quarrels in 
which both parties were commonly in the wrong, though the 
whole of the blame necessarily fell upon Herbert, for &rbert 
was neither caressing nor caressed. Mrs. Grace, the waiting- 
maid, pronounced him to be the plague of her life, and prophe- 
sied evil of him, because, as she averred, if she combed his hair 
a hundred times a day, it would never be*fit to be seen, llcsides 
this, she declared “there was no managing to keep him out of 
mischief,” and ho was so “ thick-headed at his book,” that Mrs. 
Grace, on whom the Jask of teaching him his alphabet lu)^, 
during the negligent reign of tho^late governess, devolved, 
affirmed that ho never would learn to read like any other young 
gentleman. Whether the zeal of Mrs. Grace for his literary 
progress were of service to his understanding, may be dou’^ed ; 
there could be no doubt of its effect upon his temper. A sullen 
gloom overspread Herbert’s countenance whenever the shrill call 
of “ come and say your task. Master Herbert ! ” was heard ; and 
the continual 4 ise of the imperative mood — “ Let that alone, do, 
Master Herbert — “Don’t make such a racket. Master 
Herbert 1 ” — “ Do hold your tongue^ and sit still where I bid you. 
Master Herbert!” — operated so powerfully upon this young 
gentleman, that at eight years old ho partly fulfilled his 
tormentor’s prophesies ; for he became a little surly rebel, who 
took pleasure in doing exactly the contrary to everything that he 
'/as desired to do, and who took pride in opposing his powers of 
endurance to the force of punishment. His situation *was 
scarcely jnoro agreeable in the drawing-room than in the nursery, 
for his mother usually announced him to the company by the 
appropriate appellation of Roughhead ; and Herbert Roughhead, 
boing^ssailed at his entrance into tlse room by a variety of petty 
reproaches and maternal witticisms upon his uncouth appearance, 
became bashful and awkward, averse from polite society, and 
prone to the less fastidious company of servants in the stable %iid 
the kitchen. * Mrs. Harcourt absolutely forbade his intercourse 
with the postilions, (hough she did not think it necessary to be 
strict in her injunctions as to the butler and footman, because, 
argued she, “ children will get to the servants when one’s from 
home, and it m boft that they should be with such of them as 
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one can trust ; — now Stephen is quite a person one can entirely 
depend upon, and he has been so long in the family, th^hildren 
ore quite used to him, and safe with him.” 

How many mothers have a Stephen, on whom they con 
entirely depend 1C 

Mrs. Harcourt, with politeness, which in this instance ,«i-pplied 
the place of good sense, invested Madame de Rosier with full 
powers, as the preceptress of her children, except as to their 
religious education. She stipulated that Catholic tenets should 
not be instilled into them. To this Madame do Rosier replied 
— “ that children usually follow the religion of their parents, 
and that proselytes seldom do honour to their conversion ; that 
were she, on the other hand, to attempt to promote her pupils’ 
belief in the religion V)f their country, her utmost powers ‘could 
a^d nothing to the force of public religious instruction, and to 
the arguments of those books which are necessarily put into the 
hands of every well-educated person.” 

With these opinions, Madame de Rosier readily promised to 
absUin from all direct or indirect interference in the religious 
instruction of her pupils. Mrs. Harcourt then introduced her 
to th^m as a “ friend in whom she had entire confidence, and 
whom she hoped and believed they would make it their study to 
please.” ^ 

Whilst the ceremonies of the introduction were going on, 
Herbert kept himself aloof, jind with his whip suspended over 
the stick on which he was riding, eyed Madame do Rosier with 
no friendly aspect. However, when she held out* her hand to 
him, and when he heard the encouraging tone of her voice, he 
approached, held his whip fast in his right hand, but very 
cordially gave the lady his left to shake.” 

“ Are you to be my governess 1 ” said ho ; “ you won’t give me 
very long tasks, will you ? ” 

“ Favoretta, my dear, what has detained you so longl” cried 
Mrs. Harcourt, as the door opened, and as Favoretta, with her 
hair in nice order, was usl^red iqto the room by Mrs. Grace. 
The little girl ran up to Madame de Rosier, and, with the' most 
caressing freedom, cried 

‘t-WiU you love me 1 I have not my red shoes on to-day ! ” 

Whilst Madame de Rosier assured Favoretta that the want of 
the red shoes would not diminish her merit, Matilda whispered 
to Isabella — “ Mourning is very becoming to her, though she is 
not fair ; ” and Isabella, with a look of absence, replied — “ Rut 
she speaks English amazingly well for French woman.” 
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Madamo de Rosier did speak English remarkably well ; she 
had spent some years in England in her early youth, and 
perhaps the effect of her conversation was heigli toned by an air 
of foreign novelty. As she was not hackneyed in the common 
language of conversation, her ideas ^vero expressed in select and 
accuip^e terms, so that her thoughts appeared original as well as 
just. 

Isabella, who was fond of talents, and yet fonder of novelty, 
was channed the first evening with her new friend, more 
especially as she perceived that her abilities luid not escaped 
Madame de Rosier. She displayed all her little treasures of 
literature, but was surprised to observe, that though every 
shining thing she said was taken notice of, nothing dazzled the 
eyes of her judge ; gradually her desire to talk subsided, and 
she felt some curiosity to hear. She experienced the new 
pleasure of conversing with a pei‘son whom she perceived t% be 
her superior in understanding, and^whoso superiority she could 
admire without any mixture of envy. 

“ Then,*' said she, pausing one day, after having succ^fully 
enumerated the dg^tes of the reigns of all the English kiiigs, ‘‘I 
suppose you have something in French like our Gray's ‘ Memoria 
Technica,' or else you never could have such a prodigiofts quan- 
tity of dates in your head. Had you as much chronology and 

history when yew were of my ago as — as " 

“ As you have ? " said Madame de Rosier ; “ I do not know, 
whether I had at your age, but I can assure you that I have not 
now.” • 

“ Nay,” replied Isabella, with an incredulous smile, “ but you 
only say that from modesty.” 

» “ From vanity, more likely.” 

“ Vanity, impossible ! you don't understand me.” • 
“Pardon me, but you do not understand me” 

“A* person,” cried Isabella, “can't surely bo vain — what wo 
in English call vain — of not remembering any tiling.” 

^ “ Is it then impossible that a person should be what you in 

English call vain of not itmembCTing what is useless ? I dare 
say yoh can tell me the name of that wise man who prayed for 
the art of forgetting.” ^ 

“ No, indeed, I don't know his name ; I never heard of him 
before. Was he a Grecian, or a Roman, or an Englishman?— 
can't you recollect* his name ? What does it begin with ? ” 

I do not wish, either for your sake or my own, to remember 
the name ;,let us content ourselves with the wise man’s seusci 
* \ < 8— 2 
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•wlietlicr he were a Grecian, a Koman, or an Englishman ; even 
the first letter of his name might be left among tl!^ useless 
things — might it not ? ” 

“ But,” replied Isabella, a little piqued, “ I do not know what 
you call useless things.” 

“Those of which you can make no use,” said Madame de 
Rosier, with simplicity. 

“You don't mean, though, all the names, and dates, and 
kings, and Roman emperors, and all the remarkable events that 
I have learned by heart.” 

“ It is useful, I allow,” replied Madame de Rosier, “ to know 
by heart the names of the English kings and Roman emperors, 
and to remember the dates of their reigns ; otherwise wo sliould 
be obliged, whenever we wanted them, to search in the books 
in which they are to be found, and that wastes time.” 

‘^Wastes time — yes; but what's worse,” said Isabella, “a 
person looks so awkward anG. foolish in company who does not 
know these things — things that everybody knows.” 

“ -Afj[d that everybody is supposed to know,” added Madame 
de Rosier. c 

“ A person,” continued Isabella, “ couldf' make no figure in 
conversation, you know, amongst well-informed people, if she 
didn't know these things.” 

“Certainly not,” said Madame do Rosier; “nor could she 
make a figure amongst well-informed people by telling them 
what, as you observed just now, everybody knows.” 

“ But I did not mean,” said Isabella, after a mortified pause, 
“ that everybody knows the remarlcahle events, though they may 
have learned the reigns of the kings by heart ; for 1 assure you, 
the other day I found it a great advantage, when somebody was 
talking about the powder-tax, to be able to tell in a room full of 
company, that powder for the hair was first introduced into 
England in the year 1614; and that potatoes, which" very 
luckily for me, were next to powder in the ‘ Tablet of Memory,' 
were first brought to Englan(^,in the^year 1586; and the very, 
same evening, when mamma was showing some pretty coloured 
note-paper, which she had just got, I had an opportunity of 
saying that white paper was first made in England in the year 
1587 ; and a gentleman made me a bow, and said he Would give 
the world for my memory. So you see that these, at least, are 
pot to be counted amongst the useless things — are they ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Madame do Rosier ; “ we can form 
Bome idea of the civilization of a country, at any^ period, by 
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knowing that such a frivolous luxury as powder was then first 
introduced : trifles become matters of importance to those who 
have the good sense to know how to make them of use ; and as 
for paper, that and the art of prii^ting are so intimately con- 
nected ” 

“Ak!” interrupted Isabella, “if tliey had asked me, I could 
have told them when the first printing-press was established in 
Westminster Abbey — in 1494.” 

“And paper was made in England?” 

“Have you forgot so soon? — in 1587.” 

“ It is well worth remarking,” said Madame de Rosier, “ that 
literature in J[’higland must have at thjft time made but a very 
slow progress, since a hundred years had elapsed between the 
establishing of your printing-press and the making of your white 
paper. I allow the^ are not useless facts.” • 

“ That never struck me before, said Isabella, ingenuously ; 

I oidy remembered these things to repeat in conversation.” 

Here Madame de Rosier, pleased to observe that her pupd had 
caught an idea that was new to her, dropped the conveAalion, 
and left Isabella ‘to apply what had passed. Active and in- 
genious young people should have mucli left to their own 
intelligent exertions and to their own candour. 

Matilda, •the ^second daughter, wms at first pleased with 
Madame ^le Rosier, because she looked well in mourning ; and 
afterwards she became interested for her, from hearing tho 
history of her misfortunes, of which Madame de Rosier one 
evening gave her a simple, pathetic account. Matilda was par- 
ticularly touched by the account of the early death of this lady's 
^beautiful and accomplished daughter: she dwelt upon every 
circumstance, and, with anxious curiosity, asked a var^ty of 
questions. 

“ I I can form a perfect idea of her now,” said Matilda, 
after she had inquired concerning tho colour of her hair, of her * 
eyes, her complexion, her height, her voice, her manners, and 
•her^ress: “I think I haw a perfect idea of her now.” 

“ Oh no,” said Madame de Rosier, with a sigh, “ you cannot 
form a perfect idea of my Rosalie from any of these things : she 
was handsome and graceful ; but it was not her person — it was 
her mind,^ said tho mother, with a faltering voice : her voice 
had till this instai\t been steady and composed. 

“ I beg your pardon ; I wiU ask you no more questions,” said 
Matilda. 

“ My lovt,” s^d Madame de Rosier, “ ask me as many as you 
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ploaso : 1 like to think of her ; I may speak of hf]; without 
vanity ; her character would have pleased you.” 

“I am sure it would,” said Matilda. “Do you think she 
would have liked me or Isabella tlie host ? ” 

“She would have liked each of you for your different qood 
qualities, I think ; she w'ouhl not have made her love an ohjcct 
of competition, or the cause of jealousy between two sisters ; she 
could make herself sufficiently beloved without stooping to any 
such mean arts. She had two friends, who loved her tenderly ; 
they knew that she was perfectly sincere, and that she would 
not flatter either of them. You know that is only childish 
affection which is without esteem. Kosalie was esteemed 
autant qu' aimspJ* 

“ How I should have liked such a friend 1 but I am afraid she 
woiiid have been so much my superior, she would have despised 
me. Isabella would have had all her conversation, because she 
knows so much, and I know nothing.” 

“IjjP^you know that you know nothing,” said Madame de 
Hosier, with an encouraging smile, “you know as much as the 
wisest of men. When the oracle pronounce^ Socrates to be the 
wisest of men, he explained it by observing, ‘that ho knew 
himself to be ignorant, whilst other men,* said ho, ‘believing 
tliat they know everything, are not likely to improve.* ** 

“Then you think I am likely to improve?” said Matilda, 
with a look of doubtful hope, 

“Certainly,” said Madame de Rosier; “if you exeirt yourself, 
you may be anything you please.** 

“ Kot anything I please, for I should please to be as clever, 
and as good, and as amiable, and as estimable, too, as your 
Rosal^f; but that’s impossible. Tell me, however, what she 
was at my ago, and what sort of things she used to do and say, 
and what books she read, and how she employed hersel^ from 
?*rQorning till night,” 

“That must bo for to-morrow,” said Madame de Rosier. 
“I must now show Herbert the book of prints that ho watted 
to see.” 

It was the first time that Herbert had ever asked to look into 
a boolc. Madame de Rosier had taken him entirely out of 
the hands of Mrs. Grace; and finding that his painful 
associations with the sight of the syllables In his dog’s-eared 
spelling-book could not immediately be conquered, she prudently 
resolved to cultivate his powers of attention upon other subject!^ 
and not to return to syllabic^ difficulties until ydhng gentby^ 
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man should have forgotten his literary misfortunes, and acquired 
sufficient energy and patience to ensure success. 

It is of little consequence,” said she, “ whether the boy read 
a year sooner or later; “but it is of great consequence that he 
should love literature.” • 

“ Ofe|tainly,” said Mrs. Harcourt, to whom this observation 
was addressed; “1 am sure you will manage all those things 
properly. I leave him entirely to you ; Grace quite gives him 
up. If he read by the time we must think of sending him to 
school, I shall be satisfied ; only keep him out of my way,” 
added she, laughing, “when he is stammering over that unfor- 
tunate spelling-book, for I don't pretend to be gifted with the 
patience of Job.” 

“'Have you any objection,” said Madame de Hosier, “to my 
buying for him some new toys 1 ” 

“ Hone in the world : buy anything you will — do anything 
you please ; I give you carte ftZancZt?,” said Mrs. Harcourt. 

After Madame de Hosier had been some time at Mrs. Har- 
court's, and had carefully studied the characters, or,Aiinore 
properly speaking, •thc3 habits of all her pupils, she took them 
with her one morniifg to a large toy-shop, or rather wareliouse 
for toys, which had been lately opened under the direction of 
an ingenious^ gentleman, who had employed proper workmen to 
execute rational toys for the rising generation. 

Whefi llerbert entered “the r^jitional toy-shop,” he looked all 
round, and, with an air of disappointment, exclaimed, — “ Why, 
I see neither whips, nor horses, nor phaetons, nor coaches!” 
“Nor dressed dolls!” said Favoretta, in a reproachful tone, 
“nor baby-houses!” “Nor soldiers, nor a drum!” continu^ 
'Herbert. “I am sure I never saw such a toy-shop,” said 
Favoretta; “I expected the finest things that ever wereaseen, 
because it was such a new, great shop ; and here are nothing 
but vulgar-looking things — great carts and wheelbarrows, and 
things fit for orange-women's daughters, I think.” 

• TQbiis sally of wit was qpt adm^ed as much as it would have 
been Ijy Favoretta's flatterers in her mother's drawing-room. 
Her brother seized upon the very cart which she had abused, 
and, dragging it about the room with noisy joy, declared he had 
foand out^that it was better than a coach-and-six, that would 
hold nothing ; and he was even satisfied without horses ; because 
he reflected that lie could be the best horse himself, and that 
wooden horses, after all, cannot gallop, and they never mind if 
whip them ^ver so much. “You must drag them along aU 
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the time, though you make helieve,'* said Herbert, “ that they 
draw the coach of themselves. If one gives them tl!^ least push, 
they tumble down on their sides ; and one must turn back for 
ever and ever to set them up upon their wooden legs again. I 
don't like make-beiieve horses ; I had rather be both man and 
horse for myself.” Then, whipping himself, he gallopejJ. away, 
pleased with his centaur character. 

When the little boy in “ Sacontala ” is offered for a plaything 
“ a peacock of earthenware^ painted with rich colours^* he answere 
— “ I shall Wee thex^eacock^ if it can run and fly — not else.** The 
Indian drama of “ Sacontala ” was written many centuries ago. 
Is it not surprising, notwithstanding it has so long been observed 
that children dislike useless, motioidess playthings, it is but oi 
late that more rational toys have been devised for their amuse- 
ment ? 

Whilst Herbert’s cart rolled on, Favefretta viewed it with 
scornful eyes ; but at length cured by the neglect of the spectators 
of this iit of disdain, she condescended to be pleased, and spied 
a fe^ things worthy of her notice. Bilboquets, battledores, and 
shuttlecocks, she acknowledged, were no bad things. “And 
pray,” said she, “ what are those pretty little baskets, Madame 
do Rosier? and those others, which look as if they were but just 
begun? and what are those strings that look like mamma’s 
bell-cords, and is that a thing for making laces, such as Grace 
laces me with? and what are those cabinets with little drawers 
for?” 

Madame de Rosier had taken notice of these little cabinets ; 
they were for young mineralogists. She was also tempted by 
a botanical apparatus ; but as her pupils were not immediately 
going into the country where flowers could be procured, she 
was fpreed to content herself with such things as could afford 
them employment in town. The making of baskets, of bell- 
ropes, and of cords for window-curtains, were occupations in 
n» which she thought they might successfully apply themselves. 
The materials for these little manufactures were here ready 
prepared; and only such difficulties were left as children 
love to conquer. The materials for the baskets, and a little 
magnifying glass, which Favoretta wished to have, were just 
packed up in a basket, which was to servo for a m«del, when 
Herbert’s voice was heard at the other end of the shop ; ho 
was exclaiming, in an impatient tone, “ I mbst, and I 'will eat 
them, I say!” He had crept under the viunter, and unper- 
ccived by the busy shopman had dragged out of a j)igeon-hole 
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near the ground, a parcel wrapped up in brown paper ; he had 
seated himself upon the ground, with his back to the company, 
au4 witli patience worthy of a better object, at length untied 
the difficult knot, pulled off the string, and opened the parcel. 
Within the brown paper there apjfeared a number of little 
packets, curiously folded in paper of a lighter brown. Herbert 
opened one of these, and finding that it contained a number of 
little round things, which looked like comlits, ho raised the 
paper to his mouth, which opened wide to receive them. The 
shopman stopped his arm, assuring him that they were not good 
to eat. But Herbert replied in the angry tone which caught 
Madame de Rosier^s ear. “They are thg seeds of radishes, my 
dear,” said/h(f ; “ if they be sown in the ground they will become 
radishes ; then they will be fit to eat, but not till then ; taste 
them now, and try.” He willingly obeyed, but put the seeds 
very quickly out of hts mouth when ho found that they wdto 
not sweet. He then said that he w&hed he might have them, 
that he might sow them in the little garden behind his mother^a 
house, that they might^be fit to eat some time or other, 

Madame do Ilo§ier bought the radish-seeds, and ordered a 
little spade, a hoe, and a watering-pot to be sent home for him. 

Herbert’s face brightened with joy ; he was surprised to find 
that any of his requests were granted, because Grace had regu- 
larly reproved him for being troublesome whenever ho asked for 
any tiling ;'>hence he had learned to have recourse to force or 
fraud to obtain his objects. He ventured now to hold Madame 
de Rosier by the gown: “Stay a little longer,” said he, “I 
want to look at everything.” His curiosity dilated with his 
hopes. 

t When Madame de Rosier complied with his request to “stay 
a little longer,” he had even the politeness to push a etool 
towai-ds her, saying, “ You’d better sit down, you will be tired 
of standing, as some people say they are ; but I’m not one of 
them. Tell ’em to give me down that wonderful thing, that I 
^ay see what it is, will you ? ” 

Tlfe wonderful thing whISch half caught Herbert’s attention 
was a jmnting press. Madame de Rosier was glad to pro- 
cure this little machine for Herbert; for she hoped thal^the 
new associoAions of pleasure which he would form with the 
types in the little compositor’s stick would efface the painful 
remembrance of hi^ early difficulties with the syllables in the 
spellmg-book. She also purchased a box of models of common 
furniture, wych were made to take to pieces and to be put 
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together again, and on which the names of all the parts fere 
printed. A number of other useful toys tempted her, but she 
determined not to be too profuse ; she did not wish to purchase 
the love of her little pi^pila by presents ; her object was to 
provide them with independent occupations ; to create a taste 
for industry, without the dangerous excitation of ob&tinual 
variety. 

Isabella was delighted with the idea of filling up a small bio- 
graphical chart which resembled Priestley’s : she was impatient, 
also, to draw the map of the world upon a small silk balloon, 
which could be filled with common air, or folded up flat at 
pleasure. • ^ 

Matilda, after much hesitation, said she had decided her 
mind, just as they were going out of the shop. She chose a 
siyall loom for weaving riband and tape, wjiich Isabella admired, 
because she remembered Ip have seen it described in “Town- 
send’s Travels ” ; but before the man could put up the loom for 
M^lda, she begged to have a little machine for drawing in 
pe^ective, because the person who showed it assured her that 
it required no sort of gerdm to draw IJeI^ectly well in per- 
spective with this instrument. 

In their way home, Madame de Eosier stopped the carriage 
at a circulating library. “Are you going to ^sk <for the novel 
we were talking of yesterday 1 ” cried Matilda. ,, 

“ A novel ! ” said Isabella,* contemptuously ; “ no, I dare say 
Madame de Rosier is not a novel reader.” ^ 

“ Zoluco, sir, if you please,” said Madame de Eosier. “ You 
see, Isabella, notwithstanding the danger of forfeiting your good 
opinion, I have dared to ask for a novel.” ^ 

“Well;.! always understood, I am sure,” replied Isabella, 
disdainfully, “that none but trifling, silly people were novel- 
readers.” 

“ Wore readers of trifling, silly novels, perhaps you mean,” 
answered Madame de Eosier, with temper ; “ but I flatter my- 
self you will not find Zeluco either trifling or silly.” c ® 

“ No, not Zeluco, to be sure,” said Isabella, recollecting her- 
self ; “ for now I remember, Mr. Gibbon, the great historian, 
meiftions ® Zeluco ’ in one of his letters ; ho says it is the best 
philosophical romance of the age. I particularly remember that^ 
because somebody had been talking of ‘ Zeiuco ’ the very day I 
was reading that letter ; and I asked my governess to get it for 
me, but she said it was a novel. However, as Mr. Gibbon 
calls it a philosophical romance ^ ^ 
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The name,” said Madame de Rosier, “ will not make much 
difference to m; hut I agree with you in thinking that as 
people, who cannot judge for themselves, are apt to he misled hy 
namcsj^ it would ho advantageous to invent some new name for 
philosophical novels, that they may no longer he contraband 
goods — lliat they may not he confounded witli tJic trilling, silly 
productions for which you have so just a disdain.” 

“ Kow, ma’am, will you ask,” cried Herbert, as the carriage 
stopped at his mother’s door, — “ will you ask whether the man 
has brought home my spade and the watering-pot? I know you 
don’t like that I should go to the servants for what I want, but 
I’m in a great, huny for the spade, bccnwse I want to dig the 
bed fgr my radislies before night — I’ve got my seeds safe in my 
hand.” 

Madame de Rosier, ijiuch pleased by this instance of obedience 
in her impatient pupil, instantly inq^red for what he wanted, 
to convince him that it was possible he could have his wishes 
gratified by a person, who was not an inhabitant of the stable or 
the kitchen. Isabella fiiight have registered it in her lia'u^ of 
remarkable events, that Herbert this day was not seen either 
with the postilion or ^he coachman. Madame de Rosier was 
aware of the force of habit, and who thought that no evil could 
be greater than th^f of hazarding the integrity of her little pupils, 
did not e:^ct from them any promise of abstaining from the 
company of the servants, with whom they had been accustomed 
to converse ; but she had provided the children with occupations, 
that they might not be tempted by idleness to seek for improper 
companions : and by interesting herself with unaffected good 
, ng-turo in their amusements, she endeavoured to give them a 
taste for the sympathy of their superiors in knowledge, instead 
of a desire for the flattery of inferiors. She arranged flieir 
occupatigns in such a manner, that, without watching them every 
instsint, she might know what they were doing and where they 
were ; and she showed so much readiness to procure for them 
ahytbing that was reasonable, and they found it the shortest 
method 4:o address their petitions to her in the first instance. 
Children •will necessarily delight in the company of those who 
make them happy ; Madame de Rosier knew how to make^her 
pupils contented by exciting them to employments in which 
they felt that they -vere successful. 

“ Mamma ! mamma ! dear mamma 1 ” cried Favoretta, running 
into the hall and stopping Mrs. Harcourt, who was dressed and 
going out to^ dinner, do come into the parlour to look at my 
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basket, my beautiful basket, that I am makinfif dll ^self 
“ And do, mother, or some of you, come out into the garden, and 
see the bed that Tve dug with my own hands for my radishes. 
I’m as hot as fire, I know,” said Herbert, pushing his hat back 
from his forehead. • 

“Oh! don’t come near me with the watering-pot^jin your 
hand,” said Mrs. Harcourt, shrinking back, and looking at 
Herbert’s hands, which were not as white as her own. 

“ The carriage is but just come to the door, ma’am,” said 
Isabella, who next appeared in the hall ; “ I only want you for 
one instant, to show you something that is to hang up in your 
dressing-room when \ have finish^ it, mamma; it is really 
elegant” 

“ Well, don’t keep me long,” said Mrs. Harcourt, for, indeed, 
I am too late already.” 

^ “Oh, no ; indeed you will not be too late, mamma ; only look at 
my basket,” said FavorettaJ gently pulling her mother by the hand 
into the parlour. Isabella pointed to her silk globe which was 
Bianiended in the window, and taking ui> her camel-hair pencil, 
cried, “ Only look, ma’am, how nicely I have traced the Khine, 
the Po, the Elba, and the Danube ; you see I have not quite 
finished Europe ; it will be another looking thing when Asia, 
Africa,and America, are done, and when the colours^re quite dry,” 

“ Now, Isabella, pray let her look at my basket/’ cried the 
eagei Favoretta, holding up yie scarcely begun basket ; “I ■will 
do a row, to show you how it is done ; ” and the little girl, with 
busy fingers, began to weave. The ingenious and delicate appear- 
ance of the work, and the happy countenance of the little work- 
woman, fixed the mother’s pleased attention, and she, for a 
moment, forgot that her carriage was Waiting. 

“tfThe carriage is at the door, ma’am,” said the footman. 

“I must be gone,” cried Mrs. Harcourt, starting from her 
reverie ; “ what am I doing here 1 I ought to have been away 
this half-hour. Matilda, why is not she amongst you ? ” 

Matilda, apart from the ^usy coppany, was reading with :.o 
much earnestness that her mother called twice b^ore she 
looked up. 

“jHow happy you all look,” continued Mrs. Harcourt, “ and I 
am going to one of those terrible great dinners, — I sha’n’t eat 
one morsel ; then cards all night, which I hate as much as you 
do, Isabella, — pity me, Madame de Hosier ! — ^good-bye, happy 
creatures I ” — and with some real and some affected reluctance^ 
Mrs. Harcourt departed. c. 
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It is easy to make children happy for one evening, with now 
toys and new employments ; but the difficulty is to continue 
the pleasure of occupation, after it has lost its novelty ; the 
charm of novelty cannot be durable, but the power of habit may 
well supply its place. Madame de Bfosier exerted herself, for 
some w^|ks, to invent occupations for her pupils, that she might 
induce in their minds a love for industry ; and when they had 
tasted the pleasure, and formed the habit of doing something^ 
she now and then suffered them to experience the misery of 
having nothing to do. The state of ennui^ when contrasted 
with that of pleasurable mental or bodily activity, becomes 
odious and insupportable to children. , 

Our readers fSmst have remarked that Herbert, when he seized 
upon *tho radish-seeds, in the rational toyshop, had not then 
learned just notions of the nature of property. Madame de 
Rosier did not, like Mrs. Grace, repeat ineffectually, fifty timeS 
a day — “ Master Herbert, don’t touch that ! ” — “ Master Herbert 
for shame ! ” — “ Let that alone, sir ! ” — “ Master Herbert, how 
dare you, sir ! ” — but slm prudently began by putting forbidrlKa 
goods entirely out of his reach ; thus, she at least prevented the 
necessity for perpetud irritating prohibitions, and diminished 
with the temptation the desire to disobey ; she gave him some 
things for his gum use, and scrupulously refrained from encroach- 
ing upon his pro|)erty; Isabella and Matilda followed her 
example in this respect, and thus practically explained to Her- 
bert the meaning of the words mine and yours. He was 
extremely desirous of going with Madame do Rosier to different 
shops, but she coolly answered his entreaties by observing, “ that 
^she could not venture to take him into anyone’s house till she 
*was sure that ho would not meddle with what was not his 
OAvn.” Herbert now felt the inconvenience of his lawless haliits; 
to enjoy the pleasures, he perceived that it was necessary to 
submit to the duties of society ; and he began to respect “ the 
rights of things and persons * When his now sense of right 
aiid ly^ong had been sufficiently exq^cised at homo, Madame do 
Rosier vcpitured to expose him to more dangerous trials abroad ; 
she took him to a carpenter’s workshop, and though the saAV, the 
hammer, the chisel, the plane, and the vice, assailed bins in 
various formS of temptation, his powers of forbearance came off 
victorious. 

“To hear and for^ear^** has been said to be the sum of manly 
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virtue ; the virtue of forbearance in childhood must always be 
measured by the pupiUs disposition to activity; a vivacifcis.boy 
must often have occasion to forbear more in a quarter of an hour, 
chan a dull, indolent child a quarter of a year. 

“May I touch this?*' — “May I meddle with that 2” were 
questions which our prudent hero now failed not to a^k before 
he meddled with the property of others, and he found his 
advantage in this mode of proceeding. Ho observed that his 
governess was in this respect as scrupulous as she required that 
he should be, and he consequently believed in the truth and 
general utility of lier precepts. 

The coachmakor’s, the cooper^s, the turner’s, the cabinet- 
maker’s, oven tlio black ironmonger’s and noisy tinman’s shop, 
afforded entertainment for many a morning ; a trifling gratuity 
often purchased much instruction, and Madame de Hosier always 
^.xamiiicd the countenance of the workman before she suflered 
lier little i)upils to attack him with questions. The eager 
curiosity of children is generally rather agreeable than tor- 
iftiinting to tradesmen, who are not too busy to be benevolent ; 
and the care which Herbert took not to be^ troublesome pleased 
those to whom he addressed himself. Hi) was delighted, at the 
upholsterer’s, to observe that his little models of furniture liad 
taught him how several things were put together^ and he soon 
learned the workmen’s names for his ideas. » He'rcadily under- 
stood the use of all that he saw when he went to a bookbinder’s 
and to a printing-house, because in his own printing and book- 
binder’s press he had seen similar contrivances in miniature. 

Prints as well as models were used to enlarge his ideas of 
visible objects. Madame de Rosier borrowed the “ Dictionnairo 
des Arts et des Metiers,”' Buffon,” and several books whijh 
contained good prints of animals, machines, and architecture ; 
these provided amusement on rainy days. At first she found it 
difficult to fix the attention of the boisterous Herbert, and the 
capricious Favoretta. Before they had half examined one print 
they wanted to turn over the leaf to see another; but this 
desultory impatient curiosity she endeavoured to cure, by steadily 
showing one or two prints for one day’s amusement. Herbert, 
who could just spell words of one syllable, could not read what 
was written at the bottom of the prints, and he was sometimes 
ashamed of applying to Favoretta for assistance ; the names that 
were printed upon his little models of furniture, he at length 
learned to make out. The press was obliged to stand still^^ when 
Favoretta or his friend Madame de Rosier was x^ot at hand to 
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tell him, letter by letter, how to spell the words that ho wanted 
to print. He one evening went up to Madame de Rosier, and, 
with a resolute face, said, “ I must learn to read.” 

“If anybody will be so good as to teach you, I suppose you 
mean,*’ said she, smiling.* • 

“ Will you be so good 1 ” said he : “ perhaps you could teach 
me, though Grace says ’tis very difficult ; I’ll do my best.” 

“Then I’ll do my best, too,” said Madame de Rosier. 

The consequences of these good resolutions were surprising to 
Mrs. Grace. Master Herbert was quite changed, she observed ; 
and she wondered why he would never read, when she took so 
much pains with him for an hour every day to hear him his task. 

“ Madame de«what d’ye call her,” adde(f Mrs. Grace, “need not 
boasl) much of the hand she has had in the business ; for I’ve 
been by at odd times and watched her ways whilst I have been 
dressing Miss Favorfttta, and she has been hearing you y^r 
task. Master Herbert.” <• 

“ She doesn’t call it my task ; I hate that word.” 

“Well, I don’t knoy^ what she calls it; for I don’t prefend 
to bo a French goyemess, for my part ; but I can read English, 
Master Herbert, as well as another ; and it’s strange if I could 
not teach my mother tongue better than an emigrant. What I 
say is, that she never takes much pains one way or the other ; 
for by the clock in mistress’s dressing-room I minuted her 
twice, anfl she was five minutes at one time, and not above 
seven the other. Easy earning money for governesses now-a-days. 
1^0 tasks !-»-No, not she ! — Nothing all day long, but play ! — 
play — play — laughing and running, and walking, and going to 
see all the shops and sights, and going out in the coach to bring 
home radishes and tongue-grass, to be sure ; and everything in 
the house is to be as she pleases, to be sure. I am sure m^ mis- 
tress is too good to her, only because she was bom a lady, they 
say. ]5o, pray, Master Herbert, stand still, whilst I comb your 
hair, unless that’s against your new governess’s command- ^ 
jpients.” 

‘fl’ll comb my own haiij Grace, ^ said Herbert, manfully. “ I 
don’t like one word you have been saying, though I don’t mind 
anything you, or anybody else can say against my fnmdr--^\iQ is 
my fricnd« 5 — and she has taught me to read, I say, without 
bouncing mo about, and shaking me, and Master Ileibertew; me 
for ever. — ^And wUkt harm did it do the coach, to bring home 
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my radishes 1 My radishes are come up, and she sha)^ have 
some of them. And I like the sights and shops slie shows mo — 
but she does not like that I should talk to you, therefore I’ll 
say no more ; but good morning to you, Grace.” 

Herbert, red with generous passion, rushed out of the room ; 
and Grace, pale with malicious rage, turned towards thS other 
that opened into Mrs. Harcourt*s bedchamber, for Madame do 
Hosier at this moment appeared. — “ I thought I heard a great 
noise ? ” — “ It was only Master Herbert, ma*am, that w(mH never 
stand still to have his hair combed — and says he*ll comb it for 
himself. I am sure T wish he would.” 

Madame do Rosier saw, by the embarrassed manner and 
stifled choler of Mrs. Grace, that the whole truth ot the business 
had not been told, and she repented her indiscretion in having 
left Herbert with her, even for a few minutes. She forbore, 
however, to question Herbert, who maintained a dignified silence 
upon the subject ; and the same species of silence would also 
become the historian upon this occasion, were it not necessary 
thkt'the character of an intriguing lady ^3-maid should, for the 
sake of both parents and children, be fully delineated. 

Mrs» Grace, offended by Madame do Rosier^s success in teach- 
ing her former pupil to read, jealous of this lady’s favour with 
her mistress and with the young ladies, irritated ^ by the bold 
defiance of the indignant champion, who had stood forth in his 
friend's defence, formed a secret resolution to obtain revenge. 
This she imparted, the very same day, to *her confidant, Mrs. 
Rebecca. Mrs. Rebecca was the favourite maid of Mrs. Fan- 
shaw, an acquaintance of Mrs. Harcourt’s. Grace invited Mrs. 
Rebecca to drink tea with her. As soon as the preliminary 
ceremonies of the tea-table had been adjusted, she proceeded to 
statelier grievances — 

“ In former times, as nobody knows better than you, Mrs. 
Rebecca, I had my mistress’s ear, and was all and all in the 
" house with her and the young ladies, and the old governess — 
and it was I that was to teach Master Herbert to read, and Jliss* 
Favoretta was almost constantly, from morning to nighty, except 
when she was called for by company, with me, and a sweet 
little ^well-dressed creature, always, you know, she was.” 

“ A sweet little creature, indeed, ma’am ; and I was Vondering, 
before you spoke, not to see her in your room^as usual, to-night,” 
replied Mrs. Rebecca. 

*‘Dear Mrs. Rebecca, you need not wonder at that or'any- 
ihing else that’s wonderful, in our present government above 
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new measures. Do you know, ma’am, the coach is ordered to go 
about at all hours, whenever she pleases /or to take the young 
ladies out, and she is quite like m,Y mistress. But no one can 
bear two mistresses, you know, Mrs. Rebecca; wlxcrcforo I’m 
comedo a resolution, in short, that cither she or I shall quit the 
house, and we shall presently see which of us it must be. Mrs. 
Harcourt, at the upshot of all things, must bo conscious, at the 
bottom of her heart, that if she is the elegantest dresser about 
town, it’s not all her own merit.” 

“Very true, indeed, Mrs. Grace,” replied her complaisant 
friend, “and what sums of money her millinery might cost her 
if she had nd one clever at making up things at home I You are 
blamed by many, let mo tell you, for doing as much as you do ; 
— Mrs. Private, the milliner, I know, from the best authority^ is 
not your friend ; now, for my part, I think it is no bad thing to 
have friends abroad, if one come 'ifco any difficulties at home. 
Indeed, my dear, your attachment to Mrs. Harcourt quite blinds 
you — but, to be sure, you know your own affairs best.” * 

“ Why, I am net for changing when I am well,” replied Mrs. 
Grace ; “ Mrs. Haredurt is abroad a great deal, and her§ is, all 
things considered, a very eligible house. How, what I build my 
hopes upon^my dear Mrs. Rebecca, is this — that ladies, like 
some people, whd have been beauties, and come to malm them- 
selves wj?,'and wear pearl powd^, and false auburn hair, and 
twenty things that are not to bo advertised, you know, don’t 
like quarrelling with those that are in the secret — and ladies 
who have never made a rout about governesses and edication till 
lately, and now, perhaps, only for fashion’s sake, would, upon a 
pinch — don’t you think 7 — rather part with a French governess, 
when there are so many, than with a favourite maid, who Ifnows 
her ways, and has a good taste in dress, which so few can boast.” 

“ Oh* surely, surely ! ” said Mrs. Rebecca ; and having tasted 
Mrs. Grace’s creme-de-^noyau, it was decided that war should be 
declared against the govern^. , 

iflfadjme de Rosier, happily unconscious of the machinations 
of her enemies, and even unsuspicious of having any, was, 
during this important conference, employed in reading Maimon- 
tel’s “Silfain” with Isabella and Matilda. They were ex- 
tremely interested in this little play, and Mrs. Harcourt, who 
came into the rooni whilst they were reading, actually sat down 
on the sofa beside Isabella, and, putting her arm round her 
daughters vaisk said — “ Go on, love, let nie have a share in 
' " ’ 19 
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Bome of your pleasures — lately, whenever I see you, you tii look 
the picture of happiness — Go on, pray, Madame do Rosier.” ’ 

“ It was I who was reading, mamma,” said Isabella, pointing 
to the place over Madame de Eosier’s shoulder — 

*'TJne femme douce et sage 
A toujours taut d'avantago I 
Elle a pour elle eu partage 
L’agr^meut et la raison." 

“ Isabella,” said Mrs. Harcourt, from whom a scarcely audible 
sigh had escaped, — “ Isabella really reads French almost as well 
as she does Englisli.” 

“ I am improved very much since I have heard Madame de 
Rosier read,” said Isabella. 

“ I don’t doubt that in ‘the least : you are, all of you, much 
improved, I think, in everything ; — I am sure I feel very much 
obliged to Madame de Rosier.” 

Matilda looked pleased by this speech of her mother’s, and 
affti» 2 tionately said — “ I am glad, mamma, ^ou like her as well as 
we do — oh ! I forgot that Madame de Rosier was by — but it is 
not flattery, however.” w 

“ Y6u see you have won all their hearts — from me, Mrs. Har- 
court was near saying, but she paused, and, with a faint laugh, 
added, “yet you see I am not jealous. Matildcf, read those 
lines that your sister has just read, I want to hear them again.” 

Mrs. Harcourt sent for her work, and spent the evening at 
home. Madame de Rosier, without effort or affectation, dissi- 
pated the slight feeling of jealousy which she observed in the 
mother’s mind, and directed towards her the attention of her 
children, without disclaiming, however, the praise that wa^ 
justljir her due. She was aware that she could not increase her 
pupils’ real affection for their mother, by urging them to senti- 
mental hypocrisy. 

^ Whether Mrs. Harcourt understood her conduct this evening, 
she could not discover, for politeness does not always speak the 
unqualified language of the heart ; but she trusted to the effect 
of time, on which persons of integrity may always securely rely 
for their reward. Mrs. Harcourt gradually discovered that, as 
she lE)ecame more interested in the occupations and i^usements 
of her children, they became more and more grateful for her 
sympathy ; she consequently grew fonder of domestic life, and 
of the person who had introduced its pleasures into her fai^ily. 

That we may not be accused of attributing any miraculouif 
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power to our French governess, we shall explain the natural 
means by which she improved her pupils. 

Wo have already pointed out how she discouraged, in Isabella, 
the vain desire to load her memory with historical and chrono- 
logical facts, merely for the purpose of ostentation. Sho gradually 
exceed her to read books of reasoning, and began with those 
in wll^ch reasoning and amusement are mixed. 8he also endea- 
voured to cultivate her imagination, by giving her a few wcll- 
chosen passages to read from the best English, French, and 
Italian poets. It was an easier task to direct the activity of 
Isabella’s mind than to excite Matilda’s dormant powers. 
Madame de Kosier patiently waited till she discovered some- 
thing which seemed to please Matildfc more than usual The 
first book that sho appeared to like particularly was, “ Les Con- 
versations d’Emilie ; ” one passage she read with great deliglit, 
aloud, and Madame do Rosier, who perceived by the manner of 
reading it that she completely ui'derstood the elegance of the 
French, begged her to try if she could translate it into English. 
It was not more than half a page. Matilda was not terrii'^d at 
the length of such •an undertaking; she succeeded, and the 
praises that were bpstowed upon her translation excited in her 
mind some portion of ambition. 

Madame de Rosier took the greatest care, in conversing with 
Matilda, to mate her feel her own powers ; whenever sho used 
Ijood arguments, they were immediately attended to ; and wlien 
Matilda perceived that a prodigious memory was not essential 
to success she was inspired with courage to converse unre- 
aervedly. 

An accident pointed out to Madame de Rosier another 
resource in Matilda’s education. One day Herbert called his 
sister Matilda to look at an ant, who was trying to crawl up a 
stick ; he seemed scarcely able to carry his large white Toad in 
his little forceps, and he frequently fell back, when he had just 
reached the top of the stick. Madame do Rosier, who kiievii* 
how much of the art of instruction depends upon seizing the 
pi0per moments to introduce ne\f ideas, asked Herbert whether 
he had ever heard of the poor snail, who, like this ant, slipped 
back continually as he was endeavouring to climb a walljiwenty 
feet higl^ 

“ I never heard of that snail — pray tell me the story ! ” cried 
Herbert. • 

**It is not a story, it is a question in aritlimetic,” replied 
>Iadame de Rosier. '‘This snail was to crawl up a wall twenty 
• % 19—2 
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feet high ; he crawled up five feet every day, and slipped^ack 
again four feet every night ; in how many days did he reach the 
top of the wall ? ” 

“ I love questions in arithmetic,” exclaimed Matilda, “ when 
they are not too difficult ! ” and immediately she whispered to 
Madame Hosier the answer to this easy question. 

Her exclamation was not lost ; Madame do Rosier deter? lined 
to cultivate her talents for arithmetic. Without fatiguing 
Matilda’s attention by long exercises in the common rules, she 
gave her questions which obliged her to thinJc, and which excited 
her to reason and to invent: she gradually explained to her 
pupil the relations of numbers, and gave her rather more clear 
ideas of the nature and iise of the common rules of arithmetic 
than she had acquired from her writing-master, who had taught 
them only in a technical manner. Matilda’s confidence in her- 
self^ Avas thus increased. When she had answered a difficult 
question, she could not doubt ’that she had succeeded ; this was 
not a matter that admitted of the uncertainty which alarms 
tinrtll tempers. Madame de Rosier began by asking her young 
arithmetician questions only when they weire by themselves, but 
by-and-by she appealed to her before the ’*est of the family. 
Matilda 'coloured at first, and looked as if she knew nothing of 
the business ; but a distinct answer was given at last, and 
Isabella’s opinion of her sister’s abilities roscv witti amazing 
rapidity when she heard that Matilda understood decimal frac- 
tions. * 

“Now, my dear Matilda,” said Madame de Rosier, “since 
you understand what even Isabella thinks difficult, you will, I 
hope, have suflicient confidence in yourself to attempt things 
which Isabella does not think difficult.” 

Mai(Jlda shook her head. “ I am not Isabella yet,” said she. 

“No,” cried Isabella, with generous, sincere warmth, “but 
you are much superior to Isabella ; I am certain that I could not 
-•nswer those difficult questions, though you think me so quick ; 
and when once you Imivo learned anything, you never forgot it ; 
the ideas are not superficial,'* continued Isabella, turning e to 
Madame de Rosier, “ they have depth, like the pins in Mosaic 
work.” 

Madame de Rosier smiled at tMs illusion, and, encoiiraged by 
her smile, Isabella’s active imagination immediately produced 
another simile. ^ 

“I did not know my sister’s abilities till lately — ^till you 
drew them out^ Madame de Rosier, like your drawing u^n 
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the screen in sympathetic inks ; when you first produced it, I 
looted, and said there was nothing ; and when I looked again, 
after you had held it to the lire for a few moments, beautiful 
colours and figures appeared.” * 

We hope our readers have observed that Isabella's conversa- 
tion ikis become more agreeable since she has suppressed some 
of her “ remarkable events.” When the memory is overloaded, 
the imagination or the inventive faculty often remains inactive ; 
wit, as well as invention, depends upon the quick combination 
of ideas. 

Madame de Rosier, without using any artifice, succeeded in 
making Isabella and Matilda friends, instead of rivals, by 
placing them as much as possible in situations in which they 
could mutally sympathize, and by discouraging all painful 
competition. • * 

With Herbert and Favoretta sh^ pursued a similar plan. She 
scarcely ever left them alone together, that she might not run 
the hazard of their jquarrelling in her absence. At this- %e, 
diildreii have not sufficient command of their tempers ; tliey do 
not understand the nature of society and of justice;^ the less 
they are left together, when they are of unequal strength, and 
when they have 7iot any mnploymerds, in which they are rnutually 
interested^ the better. Favoretta and Herbert's petty but loud 
and violent disputes had nearly ceased since these precautions 
had been regularly attended to; as they had a great deal of 
amusement in the few hours which they spent together, tlicy 
grew fond of each other's company. AVhen Herbert was out in 
his little garden, he was impatient for the time when Favoretta 
' was to come to visit his works ; and Favoretta had cipial 
pleasure in exhibiting to her brother her various manufactures. 

Madame de Rosier used to hear them read in Mrs. Barbauld'a 
excellent little books, and in “Evenings at Home.” She generally 
told them some interesting story when they had finislied reading 
and they regularly seated themselves side by side on the carpet 
ojfjioaite to her. • 

Onb day Herbert established himself in what ho called his 
“ happy corner.” Favoretta placed herself close beside liim, and 
Madame ide Rosier read to them that part of “ Sandford and 
Merton ” in which Squire Chace is represented beating Harry 
Sandford unmercifully, because he refused to tell which way 
the ^re was gone. Madame de Rosier observed that this story 
made a gjeat impression upon Herbert, and she thought it a 
good oppmtunhy, whilst his mind was warm, to point out the 
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difference between resolution and obstinacy. Herbert hac^een 
formerly disposed to obstinacy; but this defect in his temp'ep 
never broke out towards Madame de Hosier, because she care- 
fully avoided urging him to do those things to which she knew 
him to be averse ; and she frequently desired him to do t/hat 
she knew would be agreeable to him ; she thought it bfest to 
suffer him gradually to forget his former bad habits and false 
associations before she made any trial of his obedience ; then she 
endeavoured to give him new habits, by placing him in new 
situations. She now resolved to address herself to his under- 
standing, which, she perceived, had opened to reason. 

Ho exclaimed, with admiration, upon hearing the account of 
Harry Saiidford^s fortitude. “ That's right ! that's right ! Hm 
gladJElarry did not tell that cruel Squire Chace which way the 
hare was gone. I like Harry for bearing td bo beaten, rj^ither 
timn apeah a word when lie did not choose it. I love Harry, don't 
you ? " said he, appealing to Madame do Rosier. 

“ les; I like him very much,” said Madame de Rosier, ‘‘but 
not for the reason that you have just given.” 

‘‘No! ''said Herbert, starting up; “why, “ma'am, don't you 
like Harry for saving the poor hare ? — don't you admire him for 
bearing all the hard blows, and for saying, when the man asked 
him afterwards why ho didn't tell which way the hare was gone 
— ‘ Because I don't choose to betray the unfortunate ? ' 

“ O ! don’t you love him for that ?” said Favoretta, rising from 
her seat ; “I think Herbert himself would have given just such 
an answer, only not in such good words. I wonder, Madame de 
Rosier, you don't like that answer I ” 

“ I have never said that I did not like that answer,” said 
MadamTo de Rosier, as soon as she was permitted to speak. 

“Then you do like iti then you do like Harry?” exclaimed 
Herbert and Favoretta both at once. '■ 

^ “ Yes ; I like that answer, Herbert ; I like your friend Harry 
for saying that he did not choose to betray the unfortunate : you 
did not do him justice, or yourself, when you said just now tl&t 
you liked Harry because he bore to be beat, rather than spealc a 
word when he did not choose it.^ 

Herbert looked puzzled. t* 

“ I mean,” continued Madame de Rosier, “ that before I can 
determine whether I like and admire anybody for persisting in 
doing or in not doing anything, I must hear their reasons for 
their resolution — ‘ I don't choose it,' is no reason ; I must hear 
their reasons for choosing, or not choosing it, before I can judge,” 
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•*And I have told you the reason Harry gave for not 
choosing to speak when ho was asked, and you said it was a 
good one; and you like him for Ins courage, don’t you?” said 
Herbert. • 

“■Jes,” said Madame de Rosier; “those who are resolute, 
when ^hey have good reasons for their resolution, I admire ; 
those who persist merely because they choose and who cannot 
or will not tell why they choose it, I despise.” 

“ Oh ! so do I ! ” said Favoretta ; “ you know, brother, when- 
ever you say you don’t choose it^ I am always angry, and ask 
you why.” 

“ And if y,ou were not always angry,V said Madame de Rosier, 
“perhaps, sometimes^ your brother would tell you why” 

“Yes, that I should,” said Herbert; “I always have a good 
reason to give Favoretta, though I don’t always choose to give 
it.” • * 

“Then,” said Madame de Rosier, “you cannot always expect 
your sister to admire the justice of your decisions.” ^ 

* “ Ho,” replied Herbert ; “ but when I don’t give her a reason, 
'tis generally becauM it is not worth while. There can be no 
great wisdom, you xnow, in resolutions about trifles-.such as 
whether she should be my horse, or I her horse — or whether 
I should water ^ly radishes before breakfast or after.” 

“ Certainly, you are right ; there can bo no great wisdom in 
resolutions about such trifles — therefore, wise people never are 
obstinate about trifles/’ 

“ Do you know,” cried Herbert after a pause, “ they used, 
before you came, to say that I was obstinate ; but with you I 
have never been obstinate, because you know how to manage 
me ; you manage me a great deal more cunningly than Grace 
used to do.” • 

“ I ivould not manage you more cunningly than Grace used 
to do, if I could,” replied Madame de Rosier; “for then ^ 
should manage you worse than she did. It is no pleasure to 
*in%to govern you — I hadrfnuch rather that you should use your 
reasoi>to govern yourself.” 

Herbert pulled down his waistcoat, and drawing up his head, 
looked wijih conscious dignity at Favoretta. • 

“You Know,” continued Madame de Rosier, “that there are 
two ways of governing people — by reason and by force. Those 
who have no reason, or who do not use it, must be governed by 
force.” 

“lam ilot one of those,” said Herbert^ “ for I hate force.” 
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“But you must also love reason,” said Madame de Hosier, “if 
' you would not be one of tJioseJ* % , 

“Well, so I do, when I liear it from you” replied Herbert, 
bluntly, “ for you give me Reasons that I can understand, when 
you ask me to do or not to do anything ; I wish people would 
always do so.” ^ 

“ But, Herbert,” said Madame de Rosier, “ you must some- 
times be contented to do as you are desired, even when I do not 
think it proper to give you my reasons ; you will hereafter find 
that I have good ones.” 

“1 have found that already, in a great many things,” said 
Herbert, “ especiallly abput the caterpillar.” 

“ What about the caterpillar 1 ” said Favoretta. ' 

“Don’t you remember,” said Herbert, “the day that I Was 
going to tread upon what I thought was a little piece of black 
sti6k, and she desired mo not to do it, and I did not, and after- 
ward I found out that it was a caterpillar ; ever since that day 
I have been more ready, you know,” continued he, turning to 
MSdame de Rosier, “ to believe that you might bo in the right, 
and to do as you bid me ; you don’t think . me obstinate, do 
you ? ” ^ 

“No,” said Madame de Rosier. 

“No! no! — do you hear that, Favoretta?” cried Herbert, 
joyfully. “ Grace used to say I was as obstinatb as a mule, and 
she iised to call me an ass, too ; but even poor asses are not 
obstinate when they are well treated. Where is the ass in the 
‘ Cabinet of Quadrupeds,’ Favoretta, which we were 'looking at 
the other day ? 0 pray let me read the account to you, Madame 
de Rosier. It is towards the middle of the book, Favoretta ; let 
me look, I can find it in a minute. It is not long — may 1 read 
it to ji^u ? ” 

Madame do Rosier consented, and Herbert read as follows 
“ Much has been said of the stupid and stubborn disposition 
^6f the ass, but we are greatly inclined to suspect that the asper- 
sion is ill-founded ; whatever bad qualities of this kind he may 
sometimes possess, they do not appear to be the consequences of 
any natural defect in his constitution or temper, but arise from 
the manner used in training him, and the bad treatment he 
receives. We are the rather led to this assertion frdm having 
lately seen one which experiences a very different kind of treatment 
from his master than is the fate of the generality of asses. The 
humane owner of this individual is an old man, whose employ- 
ment is the selling of vegetables which he convevs f rem door to 
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door, on the back of his ass. He is constantly baiting the poor 
creature with liandfuls of hay, pieces of bread, or greens, wiiich 
he procures in his progress. It is with pleasure we relate — for 
we have often curiously observed the^ old nian\s demeanour to- 
wards his ass — that he seldom carries any instrument of incite- 
ment ^ith him, nor did we ever see him lift his hand to drive 
it on. • 

“ Upon our observing to him that he seemed to be very kind 
to his ass, and inquiring whether he were apt to be stubboni, 
how long ho had had him, &c., he replied ; ‘ Ah, master, it is 
of no use to be cruel, and as for stubbornness, I cannot com- 
plain, for he is ready to do anything, anjjl will go anywhere ; I 
bred him inySelf, and have had him these two years; ho is 
sometimes skittish and playful, and once ran away from mo; 
you will hardly believe it, but there v^ere more than lifty people 
after higi to stop him* but they were not able to ellect it, yet iJe 
turned back of himself, and never stopi)ed till he run his head 
kindly into my breast. 

.“The countenance of this individual is open, lively, an3 
cheerful ; his paco^ nimble and regular ; and the only induce- 
ment used to make lifm increase his speed is that of callii^ him 
by name, which ho readily obeys.” 

“ I am not^an ass,” saitl Herbert, laughing, as he finished this 
sentence, “ but I think Madame de Rosier is very like the good 
old man, 5nd I always obey whenever she speaks to me. By 
the byo,” continued Herbert, who now seemed eager to recollect 
something by which he could show his readiness to obey, “ by 
the bye, Grace told me that my mother desired I should go to 
her, and have my hair combed every day, — now I don’t like it, 
but I will do it, because mamma desires it, and I will go this 
instant ; will you come and see how still I can stand ? Jb will 
show you that I am not obstinate.” 

Madame de Rosier followed the little hero, to witness his 
triumph over himself, Grace happened to be with her mistress, ^ 
who was dressing. ^ 

‘^lajnma, I am come to*do as you bid me,” cried Herbert, 
walking stoutly into the room ; “Grace, here’s the comb ;” and 
he turned to her the tangled locks at the back of his headj» She 
pulled unnifercifully, but he stood without moving a muscle of 
his countenance. 

Mrs. Harcourt, *who saw in her looking-glass what was 
passing, turned round and said, “Gently, gently, Grace; indeed, 
Grace, you do p^ll that poor boy’s hair as if you thought that 
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his head had no feeling : I am sure if yon were to pi^ my hail 
in that manner I could not bear it so well.” 

Your hair ! Oh, dear ma’am, that’s quite another thing ; 
but Master Herbert’s is alr.vays in such a tangle, there’s no such 
thing as managing it.” Again Mrs. Grace gave a desperate 
pull; Herbert bore it* looked up at Madame do Hosier, and 
said, “ Now that was resolution, not obstinacy, you know.” 

“ Here is your little obedient and patient boy,” said Madame 
do Hosier, leading Herbert to his mother, “ who deserves to be 
rewarded with a kiss from you.” 

“ That he shall have,” said Mrs. Harcourt ; “ but why does 
Grace pull your hair sc hard f and are not you almost able to 
comb your own hair ?” 

“ Able ! that I am. Oh, mother, I wish I might do it myself.” 
c “ And has Madame de Hosier any objection to it ?” said Mrs. 
Harcourt. 

“ None in the least,” said Madame de Hosier ; “ on the con- 
jtr/iTy, I wish that he should do everything that he can do for 
himself ; but he told me that it was youi: desire that he should 
apply to Mrs. Grace, and I was pleased to see‘his ready obedience 
to your wishes; you may be very certain that even in the 
slightest trifle, as well as in matters of consequence, it is our 
wish as much as it is our duty to do exactly a? you desire.” 

“My dear madame,” said Mrs. Harcourt, laying her hand 
upon Madame de Hosier’s mtli an expression of real kindness, 
mixed with her habitual politeness, “I am sensible of your 
goodness, but you know that in the slightest trifles, as well aa 
in matters of consequence, I leave everything, implicitly, to 
your better judgment ; as to this business between Herbert and 
Grace, I don’t understand it.” 

“Mother ” said Herbert. 

“Ma’am,” said Grace, pushing forward, but not very well 
knowing what she intended to say, “if you recollect, you 
desired me to comb Master Herbert’s hair, ma’am ; and I told 
Master Herbert so, ma’am,— that’s alL” * 

“ I do not recollect anything about it, indeed, Grace. 

“ Oh, dear, ma’am ! don’t you recollect the last day there was 
com{)any, and Master Herbert came to the top of the stairs, and 
you was looking at the organ'8-la.mp, I said, ‘Dear Master 
Herbert’s hair’s as rough as a porcupine’s;’ and you said 
directly, ma’am, if you recollect — ‘ I wish you would make that 
boy’s hair fit to be seen;’ those toas your very words, mS’am ; 
and I thought you meant always, ma’anu” ^ ^ 
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••You mistook me, Grace,” said Mrs. Harcoiirt, smiling at her 
maid's eager volubility ; “ in future you understand that Her- 
bert is to be entire master of his own hair.” 

“ Thank you, mother,” said Herbert. • 

Hay my dear Herbert, thank Madame de Rosier: I only 
speak in Jier name. You understand, I am sure, Grace, noio,*' 
said Mrs. Harcourt, calling to her maid, who seemed to be in 
haste to quit the room; “you, I hope, understand, Grace, that 
Madame do Rosier and I are always of one mind about the 
children ; therefore, you need never be puzzled by contradictory 
orders, hers are to be obeyed.” 

Mrs. Harcourt was so much pleased, -when she looked at 
HerboTit, as she concluded this sentence, to see an expression 
of great afiection and gratitude, that she stooped instantly to 
kiss him. • , 

“ Anotfier kiss I two kisses to-day from my mother, and one 
of her own accord ! ” exclaimed Herbert, joyfully, running out 
of the room to tell the news to Favoretta. , 

“That boy has a heart,” said Mrs. Harcourt, with some 
emotion ; “you have fq^nd it out for me, Madame do Rosier, and 
I thank you.” 

Madame de Rosier seized the propitious moment to present a 
card of invitation vdiich Herbert, with much labour, had printeil 
with his littie printing-press, 

“What have wo here?” said Mrs. Harcourt, and she read 
aloud — , • 

“ Mr. Herbert Harcourt’s love to his dear mother, and if she 
bo not engaged this evening, he should be exceedingly glad of 
hei company to meet Isabella, Matilda, Favoretta, and Madame 
do Rosier, who have promised to sup with him upon his 
own radishes to-night. They are all very impatient for '^ur 
answtir.” • 

“ My answer they shall have in an instant," said Mrs. Har- 
court; “why, Madame de Rosier, this is the boy who could 
neithft* read nor spell six months ago. Will you be my mes- 
senger 1”^wlded she, putting a card into Madame de Hosier’s 
hand, which she had written with rapidity. 

“ Mrs. Ha*court's love to her dear little Herbert, — if she had 
m hundred other invitations, she would accept of his.” 

“ Bless me ! ” said •Mrs. Grace, when she found the feathers, 
vhich^he had placed with so much skill in her mistress's hair, 
feing upon the table half an hour afterward ; “ why, I thought 
^ny mistress ^?as ^ing out 1 ” 
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Grace’s surprise deprived her even of the po\^ 9 f exclama- 
tion, when she learned that her mistress stayed at homo to sup 
witli Master Herbert upon radishes. At night she listened with 
malignant curiosity, as eho sat at work in her mistress's dress- 
ing-room, to the frequent bursts of laughter, and to the happy 
little voices of the festive company, who were at supper in an 
adjoining apartment. 

“ This will never do ! ” thought Grace ; but presently the 
laughter ceased, and listening attentively, she heard the voice 
of one of the young ladies reading. “ 0 ho ! ” thought Grace, 
“ if it comes to reading. Master Herbert will soon bo asleep.” 
But though it had cmie to reading^ Herbert was at this instant 
broad awake. 

At supper, when the radishes were distributed, Favoretta was 
^ very impatient to taste them. The first which she tasted was 
hot, she said, and she didijiiot quite like it. 

Hot P* cried Herbert, wlio criticized her language in return 
for her criticism upon his radishes — “1 don't think you can call 
a radish hot — it is cold, I think, I Know what is meant by 
tasting sweet, or sour, or bitter.” 

“Well,” interrupted Favoretta, “what is the name for the 
taste of this radish, which bites my tongue 1 '' 

Pungent,^* said Isabella, and she eagerly produced a quota- 
tion in support of her epithet — 

“ And pungeJii radish biting infant’s tongue.’* 

“ I know, for once,” said Matilda, smiling, “ where you mot 
with that line, I believe. Is it not in Shenstone's ‘ School- 
mistress* in the description of the old woman’s neat b’ttlc 
garden ? ” 

*'• Oh ! I should like to hear about that old woman's neat little 
garden,” cried Herbert. 

“And so should I!” said Mrs. Harcourt and Madame do 
Rosier. 

Isabella quickly produced the book after supper, and read fhe 
poem. 

Herbert and Favoretta liked the old woman and her garden, 
and they were much interested for the little boy who was 
whipped for having been gazing at the pictures on the hornbook 
instead of learning his lesson \ but, to Isabella's groat mortifica- 
tion, they did not understand above half of what she read — the 
old English expressions puzzled them. " 

“ You would not be surprised at this, my dear Isabella,” said 
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Madame do Rosier, “if you had made as many experiments 
upon children as I have. It is quite a new language to them, 
and .what you have just been reading is scarcely intelligible to 
me, though you compliment mo so much upon my knowledge of 
the English language.” Madame de Rdfeier took the book and 
pointed several words which she had not understood, such as 
“eftsons,”i“certes,” “Dan Phoebus,” and “ne” and “y,” which 
had made many lines incomprehensible. 

Herbert, when he heard Madame de Rosier confess her 
ignorance, began to take courage,^ and came forward with his 
confessions. 

“ Gingerbread yrare,” he thought, was some particular kind 
of gingerbread, and “ Apples with cabbagG-nct y covered o’er,” 
presented no delightful imago to his mind ; because, as he said, 
ho did not know what the word “ net y covered ” could mean. 

These q^istakos occasioned some laughter, but as Herbert per-« 
ceived that he was no longer thouglA stupid, he took all the 
laughter with good humour, and he determined to follow in 
future Madame de Rosief^s example, in pointing out the words 
which were puzzling.^ 

Grace was astonishcdij at the conclusion of the evening, to find 
Master Herbert in such high spirits. The next day she hfeard 
sounds of woe, sounds agreeable to her wishes — Eavoretta crying 
upon the stairs? It had been a wet morning. Eavoretta and 
Herbert ha(J been disappointed in not being able to walk out ; 
and after having been amused the preceding evening, they were 
loss disposed te bear disappointment, and less inclined to employ 
themselves than usual. Eavoretta had finished her little basket, 
and her mother had promised that it should appear at the 
dessert, but it wanted some hours of dinner-time, and between 
the making and the performance of a promise liow long the tjjne 
r appears to an impatient child ! how many events happen which 
may change the mind of the promisor ! 

Madame de Rosier had lent Eavoretta and Herbert, for their 
; amusement, the first number of “The Cabinet of Quadrupeds,” 
sin wlfich there are beautifuf prints® but, unfortunately, some 
dispute afose between the children. Eavoretta thought her 
brother looked too long at the hunch-backed camel — ho accused 
her of turning over leaves before she had half seen the prints ; 
but she listened not to his just reproaches, for she had caught a 
glimpse of the royal ^iger springing upon Mr. Munio, and she 
sould mo longer restrain her impatience. Each party began to 
ipnll at the bofk, and the camel and the royal tiger were both in 
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imminent danger of being tom to pieces, when Madame de 
Rosier interfered, parted the combatants, and sent them into 
sopai’atc rooms, os it was her custom to do whcne|^r they could 
not agree together. 

Grace, the moment Ao heard Favoretta crying, went up to 
the room where she was, and made her tiptoe approaches, 
addressing Favoretta in a tone of compassion, which, Jo a child’s 
unpractised onr, might appear, perhaps, the natural voice of 
sympathy. The sobbing child hid her face in Grace’s lap, and 
when she had told her complaint against Madame do Rosier, 
Grace comforted her for the loss of the royal tiger by the present 
of a quecncake. Grace did not dare to stay long in the room, 
lest Madame de Rosier should detect her : slie therefore left the 
little girl with a strict charge ‘‘not to say a word of the./iTieen 
cake to her governess.” 

• Favoretta kept the qucencake, that she might divide it with 
Herbert, for she now recollected that she had been most to blame 
in the dispute about the prints. Herbert absolutely refused, 
» however, to have any share of the cake, and he strongly urged 
his sister to return it to Grace. 

Herbert had formerly^ to use his own expression, been accused 
of being fond of eating ; and so, perhaps, ho was ; but since he 
had acquired other pleasures, — those of affection and employ- 
ment, — his love of eating had diminished so mutih that he liad 
eaten only one of his own radishes, becjiuse he felt more pleasure 
ill distributing the rest to li\s mother and sisters. 

It was with some difficulty that he' prevailed upon Favoretta 
to restore the queeiicakc. The arguments that he used we shall 
not detail, but he concluded with promising, that if Favoretta 
would return the cake, he would ask Madame do Rosier; 'the 
ne^t time they passed by the pastry-cook’s shop, to give them some 
queencakes ; “ and 1 dare say she will give us some, for she is 
much more really good-natured than Grace.” • 

Favoretta, with this hope of a future qucencake, in addition 
to all her brother’s aigumcuts, at last determined to return 
Grace’s present. “ Ilerbeft says 1 had better give it yo€L back 
again,” said she, “because Madame do Rosier does mot know 
of,it.” 

Grace was somewhat surprised by the effect* of Herbert’s 
oratory, and she saw that she must change her ground. 

The next day, when the children were walking with Madame 
de Rosier by a pastry-cook’s shop, Herbert, with an honest 
countenance, asked Madame de Rosier to give Favoretta an4 
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him a qneencake. She complied, for she was glad to find that 
he always asked frankly for what he wanted, and yet tliat he 
bore refusals with good humour. 

Just as Herbert was going to eat his qucencakc, he heard the 
sound of music in the street — he w^iit to the door, and saw a 
poor njan who was playing on the dulcimer — a little boy was 
with hipi, who looked extremely thin and hungry — ho asked 
Herbert for some halfpence. 

“I have no money of my own,” said Herbert, “but I can give 
you this, which is my own.” 

Madame de Rosiet hold his hand back, which bo had just 
stretched out to offer his queoncake ; she advised him to ex- 
change it for something more substantia>; she told him tliat ho 
might have two buns for one queoncake. lie immediatidy 
changed it for two buns, and gave them to the little boy, who 
thanked him heartily. The man who was playing on Vm 
dulcimefr asked where Herbert lived, and promised to stop at 
his door to play a tune for him, which he seemed to like 
particularly. i* 

•Convinced by the aJair of the queoncake, that Herbert's in- 
fluence was a matter ^of some consequence in the family, Mrs. 
Grace began to repent that she had made him her enemy, and 
she resolved, upon the first convoiiiont occasion, to make him 
overtures of peacq — overtures which she had no doubt would be 
readily accepted. 

One morning she hoard him sighing and groaning, as she 
thought, over some difiicult sum which Madame de Rosi<;r liad 
set for him ; he cast up one row aloud several times, but could 
not bring the total twice to the same thing. When he took his 
ST 7 m to Madame de Rosier, who was dressing, he was kept wait- 
ing a few minutes at the door, because Favoretta was not 
dressed. The young gentleman became a little impatient* and 
when hq, gained admittance, his sum was wrong. 

“ Then I cannot make it right,” said Herbert, passionately. ^ 

“ Try,” said Madame de Rosier ; “go into that closet by your- 
Self^and try once more, and perhaps you will find that you can 
make itiright.” 

Herbert knelt down in the closet, though rather unwillingly, 
to this provoking sum. 

“ Master Herbert, my dear,” said Mrs. Grace, following him, 
“will you be so goM as to go for Miss Favoretta^s scissors, if 
you please, which she lent you yesterday 1 — she wants 'em, my 
dear.*” 
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Herbert, surprised by the unusually good-natured tone of this 
request, ran for the scissors, and at his return found that hia 
difficult sum had been cast up in his absence ; Ibe total was 
written at the bottom of it, and he read these words, which he 
knew to bo Mrs. Grace’l writing — “Rub out my figure^ and 
write them in your own.” Herbert immediately rubbed out 
Mrs. Grace’s iigurcs, with indignation, and determined tQ!i,do the 
sum for himself ; he carried it to Madame de Rosier — it was 
wrong. Grace stared; and when she saw Herbert patiently 
stand beside Madame de Rosier, and repeat his efforts, she gave 
up all idea of obtaining any influence over him. 

“ Madame de Rosier,” said she to herself, “ has bewitched 
'em all, I think — it’s ofid one can’t find out her art ! ” 

Mrs. Grace seemed to think that she could catch the knack 
of educating children, as she had surreptitiously learnt from a 
fashionable hairdresser the art of dressing hair. Ever since 
Mrs. Harcourt had spoken^n such a decided manner respecting 
Madame de Rosier, her maid had artfully maintained the 
greatest appearance of respect for that lady, in her mistress’s 
presence ; and had even been scrupuloul, to a troublesome ex- 
treme, in obeying Hie governesses orders ; j^nd by a studied show 
of attachment to Mrs. Harcourt, and much alacrity at her toilet, 
she had, as she flattered herself, secured a fresh portion of 
favour. • • 

One morning Mrs. Harcourt found, when she awoke, that she 
had a headache, and a slight feverish complaint. She had 
caught cold the night before in coming out of a wajm assembly- 
room. Mrs. Grace affected to be much alarmed at her mistress’s 

Indisposition, and urged her to send immediately for Dr. X . 

To this Mrs. Harcourt half-consented, and a messenger was s<tnt 
for him. In the meantime Mrs. Harcourt, who had been used 
to bo much attended to in her slight indispositions, expressed 
some surprise that Madame do Rosier, or some of her v children, 
I, when they heard that she was ill, had not come to see her. 

“ Where is Isabella 1 where is Matilda 1 or Eavoretta ? what 
is become of them all ? do they knoiv I am ill, Grace ? ” » 

“ Oh dear ! yes, ma’am ; but they’re all gone ou(» in the 
coach, with Madame de Rosier.” 

“All ? ” said Mrs. Harcourt. ^ 

“All, I believe, ma’am,” said Grace; “though, indeed, I 
can’t pretend to be sure, since I make it cmy business not to 
scrutinize, and to know as little as possible of what’s going on 
in the house, lest I should seem to be too particular,” 
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Did Madame de Hosier leave any message for me before 
she went out t ” 

‘ ‘Not with me, ma’am." 

Here the prevaricating waiting-maid told barely the tmth in 
words; Madame de Hosier had left a message with the foot- 
man, in Grace’s hearing. 

“I hftpe, ma’am,” continued Grace, “you weren’t disturbed 
with the noise in the house early this morning ! ” 

“What noise? — I hear no noise,” said Mrs. lEarcourt. 

“ No noise ! dear ma’am, I’m as glad as can possibly bo of 
that, at any rate ; but, to bo sure, there was a great racket. I 
was sadly afraid, ma’am, it would be no gpod to your poor head.” 

“ What was the matter ? ” said Mrs. Harcourt, drawing back 
the tiurtain. 

“ Oh 1 nothing, ma’am, that need alarm you — only music an^ 
dancings * ^ 

“Music and dancing so early in the morning? Do, Grace, 
say all you have to say at once, for you keep mo in suspense,^ 
which, I am sure, is not good for my head.” 

“ La, ma’am, I was so afraid it would make you angry, ma’am, 
that was what made fiie so backward in mentioning it ; but, to 
be sure, Madame do Hosier and the young ladies and Master 
Herbert, I suppose, thought you couldn’t hoar, because it was in 
the back parlour, iha’am.” 

“Hear 'iWiat? what was in the back parlour?” 

“ Only a dulcimer-may, ma’am, playing for the young ladies.” 

“ Did you “tell them I was ill, Grace ? ” 

It was the second time Mrs. Harcourt had asked this question. 
Grace was gratified by this symptom. 

“ Indeed, ma’am,” she replied, “ I did make bold to toll 
Master Herbert, that I was afraid you would hear him jun^)ing 
and making such an uproar uj) and down tlio stairs ; but, to Ijt 
sure, I dicl not say a word to the young ladies — as Madame do 
Hosier was by, I thought she knew best ” * 

-ij A^entle knock at the door interrupted Mrs. Grace’s charitable 
animadversions. 

“ Bless me, if it isn’t the young ladies ! I’m sure I thought 
they were gone out in the coach.” • 

As Isabellh and Matilda came up to the side of their mother’! 
bed, she said, in a languid voice, — 

“ I hope, Matilda, my dear, you did not stop at home on my 
iMJCoumt. Is Isabella there ? What book has she in her hand ? ” 

“ * Zeluco/smaiyma ; I thought, perhaps, you would like to 
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hear some more of it ; you liked what I read to you the other 
day.” 

“ But you forget that I liave a terrible headacli8ar-pray don't 
let mo detain either of you, if you have anything to do for 
Madame do Kosier.” 

“ Nothing in the world, mamma,” said Matilda; “sheeisgone 
out with Herbert and Favoretta, to see a poor woman. 'V 

No further explanation could take place, for at this instant 

Mrs. Grace introduced Dr. X . Now Dr. X was not 

one of those complaisant physicians, who flatter ladies that they 
are very ill, when they have the slightest desire to be alarmed. 

After satisfying himself that his patient was not quite so ill 

as Mrs. Grace had affeited to believe. Dr. X insensibly led 

from medical inquiries to general conversation; ho had much 
playful wit and knowledge of the human heart, mixed with a 
^riety of information, so that ho could with happy facility 
amuse and interest nervou^ patients, who were beyond the power 
of the solemn apothecary. 

The doctor drew the young ladies inti^ conversation, by rally- 
ing Isabella upon her simplicity, in reading a novel openly in 
her iqother’s presence ; ho observed that she did not follow the 
example of the famous Serena, in “ The Triumphs of Temper.” 
“ * Zeluco ! ' ” ho exclaimed, in an ironical tone of disdain ; “why 
not the charming ‘ Sorrows of Wertor,'or soma of our fashionable 
hobgoblin romances 1 ” . u 

Isabella undertook the defence of her book with much 
enthusiasm ; and either her cause or hef defence was so much to 
Dr. X 's taste, that ho gradually gave up his feigned attack. 

After the argument was over, and all the company, not 
excepting Mrs. Harcourt, who had almost forgotten her hGad- 
ach«^ were pleased with the vanquished doctor, he drew from his 
pocket-book three or four .small cards; — they were tickets of 
admittance to Lady N 's French reading-parties. * 

Lady N was an elderly lady, whose rank made literature 

fashionable among many who aspired to the honour of being 
noticed by lier. She was esteomefl such an excellent judge of 
manners, abilities, and character, that her apptobauion was 
anxiously courted, more especially by mothers who were just 
introducing their daughters into the world. She. was fond of 
encouraging youthful merit ; but she was nice — some thought 
fastidious — in her choice of her young acqifliintance. 

Mrs. Harcourt had been very desirous that Isabel^ and 
Tfobilda should be early distinguished by a person whose approy? 
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ing voice was of so much consequence in fashionable as well oa 

in literary society ; and she was highly llattci ed by Dr. X 's 

prophecy that Isabella would be a great favourite of this ‘Miico- 

judging” Lady ; “Provided,” ad^ed he, iurning to Isiibolla, 

“you have the prudence not to be always, as you have been this 
morniAg, victorious in argument.” 

“ I think,” said Mrs. Harcourt, after the doctor had taken 
his leave — “ I think I am much better ; ring for Grace, and I 
will get up.” 

“Mamma,” said Matilda, “if you will give me leave, I will 
give my ticket for the reading-party to Madame do Rosier; 
because I am sure it is an entertainment slio will like particu- 
larly ; and, you know, she confines ‘herself so much with 
us- ” 

“ I do not wish her to confine herself so much, my dear, I am 
sure,” gaid Mrs. Hafeourt, coldly ; for at this instant Graefi's 
representations of the morning’s mtlsic and dancing, and some 
remains of her former jealousy of Madame ile Rosie j ’s influence 
oyer her children’s affe^ctions, operated upon her mind. Pridli 
prevented her from explaining herself furtlicr to Isabella or 
ilatilda; and though they saw that she was displeased, they 
had no idea of the reason. As she was diessing, Mrs. Ifarcourt 
conversed with them about the books thay were reading. 
IMatilda was reading Hogarth’s “Analysis of IJoauty and she 
gave a di.4tinct account of his theory. 

Mrs. Harcourt, when she perceived her daughter’s rapid im- 
provement, <elt a mixture of joy and sorrow. 

“My dears,” said she, “you will all of you bo much superior 
to your mother : but girls were educated in my days quite in a 
different stylo from what they are now.” 

“ Ah ! there were no Madame de Rosiers then,” said Mq^ilda, 
innocently. 

“WlAt sort of a woman was your mother, mammal” said 
Isabella, — “ my grandmother, mamma t” • 

. “ She — she was a very good woman.” 

•^Was she sensible 1 ” safd IsabeTla. 

“ Matilda, my dear,” .said Mrs. Harcourt, “I wish you would 
see if Madame do Rosier has returned. I sliould be verj^ glad 
to speak wfth her for one moment, if she be not engaged.” 

Under the veil of politeness, Mrs. Harcourt concealed her 
real feelings ; and declaring to Madame de Rosier that she did 
not jeel in spirits or sufficiently well to go out that evening, 
phe request|d tljfit Madame de Rosier would go in her stead to 

20—2 
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a dinner, where she knew her company would be particularly 
acceptable. “You will trust me, will you, with ycnjy pupils for 
one evening r’ added Mrs. Harcourt. 

The tone and manner in^which she pronounced these words 
revealed the real state of her mind to Madame de Eosiej;, who 
immediately complied with her wishes. 

Conscious of this lady’s quick penetration, Mrs. !d.arcourt 
was abashed by this ready compliance ; and she blamed herself 
for feelings which she could not suppress. 

“lam sorry that you were not at home this morning,” she con- 
tinued, in a hurried manner ; “ you would have been delighted 

with Dr. X ; he isfone of the most entertaining men I am 

acquainted with : and you would have been vastly proud of 
your pupil there,” pointing to Isabella; “I assure you she 
pleased me extremely.” 

In the evening, after Madame de Rosier’s departuro, Mrs. 
Harcourt was not quite so happy as she had expected. They 
who have only seen children in picturesque situations are not 
aware how much the duration of this dbmestic happiness de- 
pends upon tliose who have the care of them. People who, 
with the greatest abilities and the most anxious affection, are 
inexperienced in education, should not be surprised or mortified 
if their first attempts be not attended with success.- Mrs. Har- 
court thought that she was doing what was very , useful in 
hearing Herbert read : ho read with tolerable fluency ; but he 
stopped at the end of almost every senttmee, to weigh the exact 
sense of the words. In this habit he had been indulged, or 
rather encouraged, by his preceptress ; but his simple questions, 
and his desire to have every word precisely explained, were far 
from amusing to one who was little accustomed to the difficulties 
and Aisapprehensions of a young reader. 

Herbert was reading a passage which Madame de Rosier had 
parked for him, in Xenophon’s “ Cyropaedia.” With her ex- 
planations it might have been intelligible to him. Herbert 
read the account of Cyrus’s judgment upon the two boys g^ho 
had quarrelled about their great 'and little coats much to his 
mother’s satisfaction, because he understood every word of ii« 
exce^ft the word constituted, ^ 

“ Constituted jvdffey — what does that mean, mamma?” 

“ Made a judge, my dear : go on.” c 

“ I saw a judge once, mamma, in a great wig : had Cyrus a 
wig when he was con— consti — made a judge ? ” ® 

Isabella and Mrs. Harcourt laughed at thiy question ; .and 
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they endeavoured to explain the difference between a Persian 
and an Ei^liah judge. 

Herbert, with some difficulty, separated the itleas wliir.b he had 
80 firmly associated of a judge and ^ greiit wig ; and when ho 
had, or thought he had, an abstract notion of a judge, he 
obeyed his mother^s repeated injunctions of “go on — go on.” 
He on, after observing that what came next was not marked 
by Madame de Hosier for him to read. 

Cyrus’s mother says to him, — “ Child, the same things are 
not accounted just with your grandfather here, and yonder in 
Persia^* 

At this sentence Herbert made a dead stop, and, after ponder- 
ing for some time, said, — “I don’t Understand what Cyrus’s 
mother meant : what does she mean by accounted just ? Ac- 
counted, Matilda, I thought, meant only about casting up sums ? ” 
“ It has another meaning, my dear,” Matilda mildly bcgaiu 
“ Ofi, for Heaven’s sake, spare ^mo 1 ” exclaimed Mrs. Har- 
court ; “ do not let me hear all the meanings of all the words 
in the English language. Herbert may look for the words that 
He does not understand in the dictionary, when he has done 
reading. Go on now, pray; for,” added she, looking, at her 
watch, “ you have been half an hour reading half a page. This 
would tire the patience of Job.” 

Herbert, fercoiving that his mother was displeased, began in 
the sainer4nstant to bo frightened : ho hurried on as fast as ho 
could, without understanding ono word more of what lio was 
reading. His precipitation was worse than his slowness ; he 
stumbled over the words, missed syllables, missed lines — made 
the most incomprehensible nonsense of the whole ; till at length 
Tfirs. Harcourt shut the book in despair, and soon afterwards 
despatched Herbert, who was also in desi)air, to bed. At this 
catastrophe, Favoretta looked very grave, and a general gloom 
seemed 4o overspread the company. 

Mrs. Harcourt was mortified at the silence that prevailed, anff 
made several ineffectual attemptg to revive the freedom and 
gaifity of conversation. ‘•Ah I” said she to herself, “I knew 
it would be so; they cannot be happy without Madame de 
Rosier.” • 

Isabella* had taken up a book. “Cannot you read for our 
entertainment, Isabella, my dear, as well as for your ownf” 
said her mother. * “I assure you, I am as much interested 
always in what you read to me as Madame de Rosier herself 
can be.” ^ 
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“ I was just looking, mamma, for some lines that we read the 
other day, which Madame do Hosier said she was siife you would 
like” 

“ Can you find them, Matilda^ You know Madame de Rosier said 
that mamma would like them, because she has been at the ^pera.” 

“ I have been at a great many operas,” said Mrs. Harcourt, 
drily ; “but I like other things as well as operas ; and T cannot 
precisely guess what you mean by the opera — has it no name ? ” 

“ ‘ Medea and Jason,* ma*am.” 

“The ballet of ‘Medea and Jason,* It’s a very fine thing, 
certainly, but one has seen it so often. Read on, my dear.** 

Isabella then read ar passage, which, notwithstanding Mrs. 
Ilarcourt’s inclination to be displeased, captivated her ear, and 
seized her imagination. 

* “ Slow out of earth, before the festive crowds, 

On wheels of fire, aifiid a night of clouds, 

Prawn by fierce fiends, arose a magic car. 

Received the queen, and hovering, fiained in air. 

As, with raised hands, the suppliant traitors kneel. 

And fear the vengeance they deserved to feel ; 

Thrice, with parch'd lips, her guiltless babes she press’d, 

And thrice she clasp’d them to Jier toftured breast. 

Awhile, with wliite uplifted eyes she stood. 

Then plunged her trembling poniards in their blood. 

Go, kiss your sire I go, share the bridal mirth 1 
She cried, and hurra their quivering limbff on earth. 
Rebellowing thunders rock the marble towers. 

And red-tongued lightnhigs shoot their arrowy showers ; 

Kartli yawns I — the crashing min sinks I— o’er all 
Death with black hands extends liiS mighty pall ” 

“They are admirable lines, indeed 1 ** exclaimed Mrs. Harcourt. 

“ I knew, mamma, you would like them,** said Isabella ; “ apd 
I*m sure I wish I had seen the ballet too.** 

“^ou were never at an opera,** said Mrs. Harcourt, after 
Isabella had finished reading, — “should you, cither of you, or 
«j3oth, like to go with me to-night to the opera 1 ** 

“To-night, ma*am?** cried Isabella, in a voice of joy. 

“To-night, mamma ?** saich Matil(\a, timidly; “hut you ^erc 
not well this morning.** 

“But I am very well now, my love, — at least, quite well 
enough to go out with you: let me give you some pleasure. 
Ring for Grace, my dear Matilda,** added Mrs. Harcohrt, looking 
at her watch, “ and do not let us be sentimental, for we have 
not a moment to lose; we must prevail upon Grace to be aa 
quick as lightning in her operations.” 

Grace was well disposed to be quick ; she wfis delighted jvith 
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what she called the cMnge of measures ; she repeated continu- 
ally, in the midst of her hurried toilette, — 

“Well, I am so glad, young ladies, you*ro going out with 
your mamma at last ; I never saw mistress look so well as 
she docs to-night.” 

Triifmphant, and feeling herself to he a person of consequence, 
Grace Was indefatigably busy, and Mrs. Harcourt thought that 
her talkative zeal was the overflowing of an honest heart. 

After Mrs. Harcourt, with Isabella and Matilda, were gone to 
the opera, Favoretta, who had been sent to bed by her mother 
because she was in the way when they were dressing, called to 
Grace to beg that she woidd close the shutters in her room, for 
the moon shone upon her bed, and she lould not go to sleep. 

I wish mamma would have let me sit up a little longer,” 
said Favoretta, “ for I am not at all sleepy.” 

“You always go to bed a great deal earlier, you know, miriS,” 
said Grace, “ when your governess is at homo ; I would let you 
get up and come down to tea with me, for I^m just going to 
take my late dish of tea to rest myself, only I dare not let yod, 
because ” 

“Because what?” 

“ Because, miss, you remember how you served mo about the 
queencakc.”. 

“ But I do not want you to give me any quf3cncako ; I only 
want to ^et up for a little while,” said Favoretta, 

“Then get up,” said Grace, “ but don't make a noise to waken 
Master Hdtbcrt.” 

“ Do you think,” said Favoretta, “ that Herbert would think 
it wrong ? ” 

“ Indeed I don't think at all about what ho tliinks,” said Mrs. 
Grace, tossing back her head as she adjusted her dross «t the 
glass; “and if you think so much about it, you'd better lie down 
again.” 

“Ohl I can't lie down again,” said Favoretta, “ I've got ixtf 
sW.s on. Stay for mo, Grace, I'pi just reatly.” 

Tirace, ^ho was pleased* with an opportunity of indulging this 
little girl, and who flattered herself that she should regain her 
former power over Favoretta's undistinguishing affect ions, •vai tod 
for her m8st willingly. Grace drank her late dish of ted in her 
mistress's dressing-room, and did everything in her power to 
humour “ her sweet Favoretta.” 

Mrs. Eebecca, Mrs. Fanshaw's maid, was summoned: she 
lived in tlie ne^t street. She was quite overjoyed, she said, on 
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entering the room, to see Mias Favoretta ; it was an age since 
she had a sight or a glimpse of her. 

We pass over the edifying conversation of the^ two ladies. 
Miss Favoretta was kept awake, and in such high spirits by 
flattery, that she did not p*erceive how late it was — she begged 
io stay up a little longer, and a little longer. 

Mrs. Rebecca joined in these entreaties, and Mrs. Grace could 
not refuse them, especially as she knew that the coach would 
not go for Madame de Rosier till after her mistress’s return from the 
opera. The coachman had made this arrangement for his own con- 
venience, and had placed it entirely to the account of his horses. 

Mrs. Grace depended rather imprudently upon the coachman’s 
arrangement ; for Madame de Rosier, finding that the coach did 
not call for her at the hour she had appointed, sent for a chair, 
and returned home, whilst Grace, Mrs. Rebecca, and Favoretta, 
Awere yet in Mrs. llarcourt’s dressing-room.* 

Favoretta was making a great noise, so that they did not hear 
the knock at the door. 

• One of the housemaids apprised Mrs. Grace of Madame do 
Rosior’s arrival — “She’s getting out of her chair, Mrs. Grace, 
in the hall” 

Grade started up, put Favoretta into a little closet, and charged 
licr not to make the least noise /w her life. Then, with a candle 
in lier hand and a treaclicrous smile upon her (Countenance, she 
sallied forth to the head of the stairs to light Madame ie Rosier. 
“Dear ma’am \ my mistress will be so sorry the coach didn’t go 
for you in time ; she found herself better after you went, and 
the two young ladies are gone with her to the opera.” 

“And wliero are Herbert and Favoretta?” 

“ In bed, ma’am, and asleep hours ago. Shall I light ydu, 
ma’am, this way, to your room ? ” 

“ ifo,” said Tiladame de Rosier ; “I have a letter to write ; and 
I’ll wait in Mrs. llarcourt’s dressing-room till she comes'home.” 

“Very well, ma’am. Mrs. Rebecca, it’s only Madame de 
Rosier : Madame de Rosier, it’s only Rebecca, Mrs. Fanshaw’s 
maid, ma’am, who’s here very 6ften when my mistress is at hOi»ie, 
and just stepped up to look at the young lady’s dra\rings^ which 
my mistress gave me leave to show her the first time she drank 
tea with me, ma’am.” 

Madame de Rosier, who thought all this did not concern her 
in the least, listened to it with cold indifference, and sat down 
to write her letter. 

I Grace fidgeted about the room as long as she cou^ find any 
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pretence lor moving anything into or out of its place ; and at 
length, in no small degree of anxiety for the prisoner she had 
left in the closet, quitted the dressing-room. 

' As Madame de Kosier was writing, she once or twice thoiiglit 
that she heard some noise in the close! ; she listened, hut all was 
silent ; ^nd she continued to write, till Mrs. Harcourt, Isabella 
and Matilda came home. 

Isabella was in high spirits, and began to talk with consider- 
able volubility to Madame de Eosior about the opera. 

Mrs. Harcourt was full of apologies about the coach, and 
Matilda rather anxious to discover what it was that had ma<lo a 
change in her mother’s manner towards Madame de Rosier. 

Grace, glad to see that they Avere all intent upon tlnur own 
aflairs, lighted their candles expeditiously, and stood waiting, in 
hope that they would immediately leave tho room, and that she 
should be able to release her prisoner. • 

Favoretta usually slept in a little'^closot Avithin Mrs. Grace’s 
room, so that she foresaw no difficulty in getting her to bed. 

“ I heard ! — did not j-ou hear a noise, Isabella ? ” said Matildap 

“A noise 1 no; ^ where?” said Isabella, and went on talking 
alternately to her mother and Madame do Rosier, whom she held 
fast, though they seemed someAvhat inclined to retire to re’st. 

“ Indeed,” said Matilda, “I did hear a noise in that closet.” 

“Oh dear,* Miss Matilda,” cried Grace, getting bcitween 
Matilda aiRl the closet, “ it’s nothing in life but a mouse.” 

“ A mouse ? where ? ” said Mrs.* Ilarcourt. 

“ Nowhere, ma’am,” •said Grace ; “only Miss Matilda was 
hearing noises, and 1 said they must bo mice.” 

“ There, mamma ! there 1 that Avas not a mouse, surely ? ” said 
Matilda : “ it was a noise louder, certainly, than any mouse could 
make.” 

“Grace is frightened,” said Isabella, laughing. 

Grace, •indeed, looked pale and ten-ibly frightened. 

Madame de Rosier took a candle, and walked directly to th^ 
closet. 

“I^ing for the men,” said Mrs. Harcourt. 

Matilda Sold back Madame de Rosier ; and Isabella, Avhoso 
head was now just recovered from the opera, rang tho bell^Avith 
considerable energy. 

“Dear Miss Isabella, don’t ring so; dear ma’am, don’t bo 
frightened, and I’ll tell you the whole truth, ma’am,” said Grace 
to her mistress : “ it’s nothing in the world to frighten anybody 
—it’s only ^iss |^avoretta, ma’am.” 
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“ Favoretta ! ” exclaimed everybody at once, except Madame 
de Rosier, who instantly opened the closet-door, bil8- no Favoretta 
appeared. 

“ Favoretta is not here,* said Madame de Rosier. 

“ Then I am undone I ” exclaimed Grace ; “ she must have 
got out upon the leads.” The leads were at this place narrow 
and very dangerous. 

“ Don’t scream, or the child is lost,” said Madame de Rosier, 

Mrs. Harcourt sank down into an arm-chair; Madame de 
Rosier stopped Isabella, who pressed into the closet. 

“ Don’t speak, Isabella ; Grace, go into the closet, call Favor- 
etta — hear me — quietly,” said Madame de Rosier, steadily; for 
Mrs. Grace was in such confusion of mind, that she was going to 
call upon the child without waiting to hear what was said to' her. 

“ Hear me,” said Madame de Rosier, “ or you are undone : go 
into that closet without making any bustle,* call Favoretty. gently; 
she will not bo frightened when she hears only your voice.” 

Grace did as she was ordered, and returned from the closet in 
a few instants with Favoretta. Grace instantly began an 
exciilpatory speech, but Mrs. Harcourt, though still trembling, 
had sufficient firmness to say, — Leave us, Grace, and let mo 
hear the truth from the child.” 

Grace left the room. Favoretta related exacfly what had 
happened, and said that when she heard all ‘'their voices in the 
dressing-room, and when she .heard Matilda say there’s a noise, 
she was afraid of being discovered in t}>e closet, and had crept 
out through a little door, with which she was wcU acquainted, 
that opened upon the leads. 

Mrs. Harcourt now broke forth into indignant exclamations , 
against Grace. Madame de Rosier gently pacihed her, and hinted 
that4t would bo but just to give her a fair hearing in the morning. 

“You are always yourself I always excellent J” cried Mrs. 
Harcourt ; “ you have saved my child ! we none of us had any 
^presence of mind but yourself.” 

“ Indeed, mamma, I did ijng the Jjoll, however,” said Isa^ellj. 

With much difficulty, those who had so much, to ^ay sub- 
mitted to Madame de Hosier’s entreaty of “ Let us talk of it in 
the morning.” She was afraid that Favoretta, who was present, 
would not draw any salutary moral from what might bo said in 
the first emotions of joy fot her safety. ^^Madame do Rosier 
undressed the little girl herself, and took care that she should 
not be treated as a heroine just escaped from imminent darker. 

The morning came, and Mrs. Grace listened vith oni^ioua 
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ear for the first sound of her mistress’s hell ; hut no bell rang ; 
and when sho heard Mrs. Harcourt walking in her bed-chamber, 
.Grace augured ill of her own fate, and foreboded the decline 
and fall of her empire. • 

“ If mistress can get up and dress herself without me, it’s 
all over with me,” said Grace; “but I’ll make one trial.” I'hen 
she knoCked, with her most obliging knock, at her mistress’s 
door, and presented herself with a Magdalen face. “ Can I do 
anything for you, ma’am ? ” 

“Nothing, I thank you, Grace. Send Isabella and Matilda.” 

Isabella and Matilda came ; but Mrs. Harcourt finished dress- 
ing herself in silence, and then said, — 

“ Como with me, my dear girls, to MaSamo do Rosier’s room. 
I believe I had better ask her the question that I was going 
to ask you. Is she up ? ” 

“Yeaj but not dressed,” said Matilda, “for we have booh 
reading to her.” 

“ And talking to her,” added Isabella, “ which, you know, 
hinders people very much, mamma, when they are dressing.” 

At Madame de Rpsier’s door they found Herbert, with his 
elate in his hand and his sum ready cast up. 

“May I bring this little man in with mo?” said Mrs. Har- 
court to Madame de Rosier. “ Herbert, shake hands with me,” 
continued^Jiis moftier; “I believe I was a little impatient with 
you and your Cyrus last night, hut you must not expect that 
everybody should be ^ good to you as this lady has been,” 
leading him*up to Madame de Rosier. 

“Set this gentleman’s heart at ease, will you?” continued 
sh:;, presenting the slate upon which his sum was written to 
Madame de Rosier. “Ho looks the picture, or ratlier the 
reality, of honesty and good-humour this irjorning, I think. I 
am sure Jihat he has not done anything that lie is ashamed of.” 

Little Herbert’s countenance glowed with pleasure at receiv- 
ing such praise from his mother ; but he soon checked his pridep 
'jLorJio discovered Favoretta, upon^whom every eye had turned 
as Mrs. Ilafcourt concludea her speech. 

Favoretta was sitting in the farthest corner of the room, and 
she turned^ her face to the wall when Herbert looked a^ her ; 
but Herbert saw that she was in disgrace. “ Your sum is quite 
tight, Herbert,” said Madame de Rosier. 

“Herbert, take your slate,” said Matilda; and the young 
genfleman had at length the politeness to relievo her out- 
Btxetched afm. • 
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“ Scud liixn out of the way/' whispered Mrs. Harcourt. 

“Go out of the room, Herbert, my dear,” said Madame de 
Hosier, who never made use of artifices upon any occasion to 
get rid of children. “ out of the room, Herbert, my dear ; 
for wo want to talk about something which wo do not wish 
that you should hear.” 

Herbert, though ho was anxious to know what could be the 
matter wuth Favorotta, instantly withdrew, saying, “ Will you 
call me again when you’ve done talking 1 ” 

“Wo can speak French,” added Madame do Hosier, looking 
at Favorotta; “since wo cannot trust that little girl in a room 
by herself, wo must speak in a language which she does not 
understand when we have anything to say that we do not choose 
she should hear.” 

“After all this preparation,” said Mrs. Harcourt, in French, 
a my little mouse will make you laugh — it will not su^)rise or 
frighten you, Matilda, quite so much as the mouse of last night. 
You must know, that 1 have been much disturbed by certain 
•noises.” 

“ More noises 1 ” said Matilda, drawing closer to listen, 

“ More noises ! ” said Mrs. Harcourt, • laughing ; “ but the 
noises which disturbed my repose were not heard in the dead of 
the night, just as the clock struck twelve ; the charming hour 
for being frightened out of one’s wits, Matilda. My noises 
were heard in broad daylight, about the time — ^ 

* When lapdogs give themselves the rousing shake.* 

Was not there music and dancing here, early yesterday morning, 
when I had the headache, Isabella t ” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Isabella; “Herbert’s dulcimer-boy was 
here ; we call him Herbert’s dulcimer-boy because Herbert gave 
him^two buns the other day. The boy and his father came 
from gratitude, to play a tune for Herbert, and we alb ran and 
^asked Madame de Rosier to let them in.” 

“ We did not know you had the headache, mamma,” said 
Matilda, “till after they Ifhd played several tunes, and we 
heard Grace say something to Herbert about racketing upon the 
stairs — he only ran upstairs once, for my music-book, and the 
moment Grace spoke to him, he came to us, and said that you 
were not well ; then Madame de Rosier stopped the dulcimer, 
and we all left off dancing, and we were vbry sorry Grace had 
not told us sooner that you were ill ; at that time it was 1;^— 
iMiarly eleven o’clock.” , 
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Grace strangely misrepresented all this,” said Mrs. Harcourt ; 

“as she gave her advice so late, I am sorry she gave it at all 

she prevented you and your sister Matilda from tlio pleasure of 
going out with Madame de Kosier.” ^ 

“Wo prevented ourselves— Grace did not prevent us, I 
assure Jou, mamma,” said Isabella, eagerly ; “ wo wished to stay 
at hornet with you — Herbert and Favoretta were only going to 
see the royal tiger.” 

“Then you did not stay at home by Madame de Rosier’s 
desire f ” 

“ No, indeed, madam,” said Madame de Rosier, who had not 
appeared in any haste to justify herself; “your children always 
show you affection by their own desire* never by mine ; your 
penetration would certainly discover the difference between 
attentions prompted by a governess and those which are shown 
by artlcjjs affection.” * • 

“ My dear Madame de Rosier, say no more,” said Mrs. liar- 
court, holding out her hand, “ you are a real friend.” 

.Madame de Rosier n/)w went to call Herbert, but, on opening’ 
the door, Mrs. Grace fell forward upon her face, into the room ; 
she had been kneolinjj with her head close to the keyhole pf tlio 
door; and, probably, the sound of her own name, and a few 
sentences now and then spoken in English, had so fixed her 
attention that she* did not prepare in time for her retreat. 

“ Get ug, Grace, and walk in, jf you please,” said Mrs. Har- 
court, with much sangfroid: “we have not tlie least objection 
to your hearing our conversation.” 

“Indeed, ma’am,” said Grace, as soon as she had recovered her 
feet, “I’m above listening to anybody’s conversations, except 
that when one hears one’s own name, and knows that one has 
enemies, it is but natural to listen in one’s own defence.” • 

“And is that all you can do, Grace, in your own defence?” 
said Mrs.* Harcourt. 

“It’s not all I can say, ma’am,” replied Grace, pushed to* 
•extremities, and still with a secret hope that her mistress, upon 
a jmic\ would not part with a favourite maid; “ I see I’m of no 
further use an the family — neither to young nor old ; and new 
comers have put me quite out of favour, and have your ^r to 
themselves^ so, if you please, ma’am, I had better look out for 
another situation.” 

** If you please, Grace,” said Mrs. Harcourt. 

“ I will leave the Rouse this instant, if you think proper, 
pia’am.” • 
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“ If you thiuk proper, Grace," said her mistress, with im- 
movable philosophy. ^ 

Grace burst into tears. “ I never thought it would come to 
this, Mrs. Harcourt, — I, that have lived so long such a favourite ; 
but I don’t blame you, niadam ; you have been the best and 
kindest of mistresses to me ; and, whatever becomes of me, to 
my dying words I shall always give you and the young ladies 
the best of characters.” 

“ The character wo may give you^ Grace, is of rather more con- 
sequence.” 

“Everything that I say and do,” interrupted the sobbing 
Grace, “ is villified and misinterpreted by those who wish me 
ill. I ” 

“ You have desired to leave me, Grace ; and my desire is, that 
you should leave me,” said Mrs. Harcourt, with firmness. 

Madame de Hosier and I strictly forbade, you to interfere with 
any of the children in our r.bsence : you have thought proper to 
disregard tlicse orders ; and were you to stay longer in my house, 
«1 perceive that you would teach my children first to disobey and 
afterward to deceive me.” 

Grace, littlo prepared for this calm decision, now, in a 
frigbdtied, humbled tone, began to make promises of reforma- 
tion ; but her promises and apologies were vain ; she was com- 
pelled to depart, and everybody was glad to h^^ve done with her. 

Favoretta, young as she was, had already learned from this 
cunning waiting-maid habits bf deceit which could not bo sud- 
denly changed. Madame de Rosier attempted her cure by 
making her feel, in the first place, the inconveniences and the 
disgrace of not being trusted. Favoretta was ashamed to per- 
ceive that she was the only person in the house who was watchv^d ; 
and she was heartily glad when, by degrees, she had opportunities 
allowed her of obtaining a character for truth, and all the plea- 
sures and all the advantages of confidence. 

^ Things went on much better after the gnome-like influence of 
Mrs. Grace had ceased ; but we must now hasten to introduce 
our readers to Mrs. Fanshaw. jyirs. Fanshaw was a card- 
playing lady, who had been educated at a time when its was not 
thought necessary for women to have any knowledge or any 
taste^for literature. As she advanced in life, she ^continually 
recurred to the maxims, as well as to the fashions, of her youth ; 
and the improvements in modern female education she treated 
as dangerous innovations. She had placed her daughte^ at a 
hoarding-school in London, the expense of which was its Wef 
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recommendation ; and she saw her regularly at the Christinas 
and Midsummer holidays. At length, when Faiishaw was 
about sixteen, her prudent mother began to think that it was 
‘time to take her from school, and to introduce her into the 
world. Miss Fanshaw had learned t4 speak French passably, 
to read* a little Italian, to draw a little^ to play tolerably 
well upon the pianoforte, and to dance as well as many other 
young ladies. She had been sedulously taught a sovereign con- 
tempt for whatever was called vulgar at the school where she was 
educated ; but as she was profoundly ignorant of everything but 
the routine of that school, she had no precisci idea of propriety ; 
she only knew what was thought vulgar or genteel at Siixberry- 
house, and the authority of Mrs. Suxberry — for that was the 
nami3 of her schoolmistress — ^she quoted as incontrovertible upon 
aU occasions. Without reflecting upon what was wrong or right, 
she decided with pert -vivacity on all subjects, and firmly belie ve^l 
that no*one could know or could le-irn anything who had not 
been educated precisely as she had been. SIio considered lior 
mother as an inferior personage, destitute of genteel .accompli shr, 
ments : her mother considered her as a model of porh^ction, tlj.at 
could only have been rendered thus thorouglily a(.‘com[>Iishe(I by 
the most expemive masters; her only fear was, tliat her dear 
Jane should be rather too learned, 

Mrs. Ilarccflirt, «vith Isabella and Matilda, paid Mrs. Fansliaw 
a visit, as «oon as they heard that her daughter was come home. 

Miss Fansliaw, an erect, stiffened figure, made lier e7Ur6e; and 
it was impossible not ta’ perceive that her whole soul was intent 
upon her manner of holding her head and placing her elbows as 
she came into the room. Her person had undergone all the 
ordinary and extraordinary tortures of backboards, collars, stocks, 
dumb-bells, &c., &c,, &c., &c., &c. She looked at Isabella and 
Matilda with some surprise and contempt during the first ton 
minutes after her entrance, for they were neither of them seated 
in the exact posture which she had been instructed to think thi^ 
only position in which a young lady should sit in company. 
IsaUtella got up to look at#a drawing: Miss Fanshaw watched 
every step Stie took, and settled it in her own mind that Miss 
Harcourt did not walk as if she had ever been at ftuxbcrry-house. 
Matilda endeavoured to engage the upright figure that sat oeside 
her in conversation ; but the figure had no conversation, and the 
utmost that Matildli could obtain was a few monosyllables, pro- 
nouqped witli affected gravity ; for at Suxberry-house this young 
Jady had b^en taught to maintain an invincible silence when 
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produced to strangers; but she made herself amends for this 
constraint, the moment she was with her compands, by a titter- 
ing, gossiping species of communication, which scarcely deserves 
the name of conversation, t 

Whilst the silent Miss Fanshaw sat up so as to do her dancing- 
master strict justice, Mrs. Fanshaw was stating to Mrs. Harcourt 
the enormous expense to which she had gone in her daughter’s 
education. Though firm to her original doctrine, that women had 
no occasion for learning, in wliich word of reproach she included 
all literature, she nevertheless had been convinced, by the unani- 
mous voice of fashion, that accomplishments were most desirable 
f(yr younrj ladies — desirable merely because they wore fashion- 
able; she did not in the least consider them as sources of 
independent occupation. * 

Isabella was struck with sudden admiration at the sight of a 
head of Jupiter, which hCss Fanshaw had just finisli^d; and 
Mrs. Harcourt borrowed it tor her to copy ; though IVliss Fanshaw 
was secretly but decidedly of opinion that no one who had not 
^learned from the drawing-master at Suxberry-house could copy 
this head of Jupiter with any chance of success. 

There was a pretty little netting-box upon the table, which 
caught Matilda’s eye ; and she asked the silent hguro what it 
was made of. The silent figure turned its head ^lechanically, 
but could give no information upon the subject. Mrs. Fansliaw, 
however, said that she had bought the box at the ***Bepository 
for Ingenious Works,” and that the reason she chose it was, 
because Lady N had recommended it to her. 

“ It is some kind of new manufacture, her ladyship tells me, 
invented by some poor little boy that she patronizes: ,her 
ladyship can toll you more of the matter. Miss Matilda, than I 
cau,’i concluded Mrs. Fanshaw ; and, producing her netting, she 
asked Mrs. Harcourt if she had not been vastly industrious to 
have got forward so fast with her work. 

The remainder of the visit was spent in recounting her losses at 
the card-table, and in exhortation to Mrs. Harcourt to send Miss 
Isabella and Matilda to finish their location at Suxberry-house. 

Mrs. Harcourt was somewhat alarmed by the idea *ihat her 
daughters would not be equal to Miss Fanshaw in accomplish- 
ments; but, fortunately for Madame de Hosier and herself, she 
was soon induced to change her opinion by further opportunities 
of comparison. 

In a few days her visit was returned! Mrs. Harcourto hap- 
pened to mention the globe that Isabella was. pair.ting. Mi^ 
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Faushaw begged to see it ; and she went into Mrs. Harcourt's 
dressing-room, where it hung. The moment she found herself 
with Isabella and Matilda, out of compaiiy, the silent figure 
became talkative : the charm seemed to bo broken, or rather 
reversed ; and she began to chatter with pert incessant rapidity. 

“Defft mo,” said she, casting a scornful ghmeo at Matilda's 
globe, “Ijfiis is vastly pretty ; but we've no such thing at Sux- 
berry-house. I wonder Mrs. Harcourt didn't sejul both of you 
to Suxberry-house : everybody sends their daughters, who can 
afford it, now, to Suxberry-house; but, to bo sure, it's very 
expensive ; we had all silver forks, and everything in tho 
highest style ; and Mrs. Suxberry keeps a coach. I assure you 
she's not at all like a schoolmistress ; aftd sho tliinks it very 
rudetand vulgar of anybody to call her a schoolmistress. Won’t 
you ask your mamma to send you, if it's only for tho namo of 
it, for one year, to Suxberry-house 1 ” • 

“No,* said Matilda; “we are so happy under the care of 
Madame do Rosier.” 

“ Ah ! dear me ! I forgot ; mamma told mo you'd got a new 
French governess latefy. Our French teacher at Suxberry- 
house, was so strict aKd so cross, if one made a mistake in the 
tenses. It’s very well for you your governess is not cross. 
Does she give you very hard exercises ? Lot mo look at your 
exercise-book,* and I'll toll you whether it’s tho right one ; I 
mean that-^^that wo used to have at Suxberry-house. ” 

Miss Fanshaw snatched up a book, in which she saw a paper, 
which she took for a Ffbnch exercise. 

“ Come, show it me, and I'll correct tho faults for you, before 
your governess sees it, and she'll bo so surprised.” 

Madame de Rosier has seen it,” said Matilda ; but Miss 
Fanshaw, in a romping manner, pulled the paper out oilier 
hands. It was the translation of a part of “ Les Conversations 
d'Emilie,^ which we formerly mentioned. 

“ Ha, I ” said Miss Fanshaw, “ we had no such book as this aW 
puxberry-house.” 

Matilda’s translation she ^as surj^rised to find correct. 

“ And do*you write themes 1” said she; “we always wrote 
themes once every week at Suxberry-house, which I u^d to 
hate of all things, for I never could find anything to say : it 
made me hate writing, I know ; but that's all over now ; thank 
goodness, I've done^with themes, and French letters, and exer- 
cises^ and translations, "and all those plaguing things ! And now 
I've left Bcl^ol fjr ever. I may do just as I please — that’s the 
* 21 
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best of going to school ; it’s over some time or other, and there’s 
an end of it; but you that have a governess and iaasters at 
home, you go on for ever and ever, and you have no holidays 
either ; and you have no out-of-school hours — you are kept 
hard at it from morning Ulll night ; now I should hate that of 
all things. At Suxberry-house, when we had got our tasks 
done, and finished with the writing-master and the drawing- 
master, and when we had practised for the music-msfiiter, and 
all that, we might he as idle as we pleased, and do what we 
liked out of school-hours ; you know that was very pleasant. I 
assure you, you*d like being at Suxberry-house amazingly. 

Isabella and Matilda, to whom it did not appear the most 
delightful of all things, to be idle, nor the most desirable thing 
in the world to have their education finished, and then to lay 
aside all thoughts of further improvement, could not assenl to 
H(Iiss Fanshaw's concluding assertion. They declared that they did 
not fool any want of lioliday^, at which Miss Fanshaw staled ; they 
said that they had no tasks, and that they liked to bo employed 
jrather bettor than to bo idle ; at which Miss Faiishaw laughed, and 
sarcastically said, ‘‘You need not talk to me as if your governess 
was by, for I’m not a tell-bilo — I sha’n’t r(jper.it what you say.” 

Isabella and Matilda, who had not two methods of talking, 
looked rather displeased at this ill-bred speech. 

“Nay,” said Miss Fanshaw, “I hope yop aren’t affronted 
now at what I said ; when we are by ourselves, you jenow, one 
says just what comes into one\s head. Whoso handsome coach 
is this, pray, with a coronet?” contim^d she, looking out at 
the window ; “ I declare it is stopping at your door ; do let us 
go down. I’m never afraid of going into the room when there’s 
company, for we were taught to go into a room at Suxboiry- 
house ; and Mrs. Suxberry says it’s very vulgar to be ashamed, 
— aifil I assure you it’s all custom : I used to colour as Miss 
Matilda does, every minute ; but I got over it before I.had been 
long at Suxberry-house.” 

Isabella, who had just been reading, “A Father’s Legacy to 
, Ms Daughters,” recollected at this ijjstant Dr. Gregory’s opi%ioiP, 
“that when a girl ceases to blush, she has lost the m^st powerful 
charm of beauty.” She had not, however, time to quote this in 
Matijia’s defence; for Miss Fanshaw ran downstairs, ^id Isabella 
recollected before she overtook her that it would not' be quite ' 
polite to remind her of lier early loss of clowns. 

Lady N was in the coach which had excited Misa 

Fanshaw’s admiration; ai^d this young lady had a gldlirfou^ 

*1 c • ' 
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opportunity of showing the graces that slie had been taught at 
so much expense, for the room was full of company. Several 
morning visitors had called upon Mrs. Ilarcoiirt, and they 
formed a pretty large circle, which h^ss Fanshaw viewed upon 
her entrance with a sort of studied assurance. 

Mrs.* Fanshaw watched Lady N *s eye as her daughter 

came injp the room ; but Lady N did not appear to be much 

struck with the second-hand graces of Suxberry-house ; her eye 
passed over Miss Fanshaw, in search of something less affected 
and more interesting. 

Miss Fanshaw had now resumed her company-face and atti- 
tude ; she sat in prudent silence, whilst Lady N addressed 

her conversation to Isabella and Matilda, whoso thoughts did 
not^eem to bo totally engrossed by their own persons. 

Doctor X had prepared this lady to think favourably of 

Madame do Eosicr’s pupils, by the account which he had given 
her of Isabella’s remarks upon “Zelu^So.” A person of good sense, 
who has an encouraging countenance, can easily draw out the 
abilities of young people ; and from their manner of listening, 
as* well as from their manner of speaking, can soon form a 
judgment of their temper and understanding. 

Miss Fanshaw, instead of attending with a desire to improve 
herself from a sensible conversation, sat with a look as absent as 
that of ail tfiiskilfiil actress whilst the other performers are 
engaged iif their parts. 

There was a small bookcase in a recess at the farthest end of 
the room, and upon a Ifttlo table tlicro were some books, which 
Isabella and Matilda had been reading with Madame do Hosier. 
Mrs. h anshaw looked towards the table with a sarcastic smile, 
and said — 

“ You are great readers, young ladies, I see ; may we )jnow 
what are your studies ? ” 

Miss Fhnshaw, to show how well she could walk, crossed the 
room and took up one of the books. m 

^ “ ‘ Alison upon Taste ’ — that’s a pretty book, I dare say ; but, 
la ! Vhat’s this. Miss Isabella ! — ‘ M Smith’s Theory of Moral 
Sentimcfhts f’ — dear me ! that must be a curious pc^rformanco — 
by a smith ! — a common smith ! ” • 

Isabella ^ood-naturcdly stopped her from further altourd 
exclamations, by tuniiiig to the title-page of the book, and 
showing her the wdtds, “ Adam Smiths 

! A stands ioT^Adam/ very true ; — I thought it was a 
soiitiu” sai<LMiss Fanshaw. 

• ‘ 21-3 
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*‘Well, my dear,” said her mother, who had quickness enough 
to perceive that her daughter had made some mistake, by tho 
countenances of the company, but who had not sufiftient erudi- 
tion to know what the mfttake could be — “Well, my dear, and 
suppose it was a smith, there’s nothing extraordinary in^that — 
nothing extraordinary in a smith’s writing a book, now-a-days; 
why not a common blacksmith, as well as a common^’plough- 
man ? I was asked, I know, not long ago, to subscribe to the 
poems of a common ploughman.” 

“ The Ayrshire ploughman 1 ” said Lady N . 

“ Yes, they called him so, as I recollect ; and I really had a 
mind to put my name.do^vn, for I think I saw your ladyship’s 
amongst the subscribers.” 

“ Yes, they are beautiful poems,” said Lady N . 

e “ So I understand — there are some vastly pretty things in 
his collection; but one heai^s of so many good things coming out 
every day,” said Mrs. Fanshaw, in a plaintive voice — “ in these 
(days, I think, everybody writes ” 

“ And reads,” said Lady N . * 

“ And reads,” said Mrs. Fanshaw. “Wo have learned ladies 
now, wherever one goes, who toll one they never play at cards 
— I am sure they are very bad company. Jane,” said she, turning 
to her daughter, “ I hope you won’t take it into your head to 
turn outua reading lady 1 ” 

“ 0 dear, no ! ” said Miss Fanshaw, “ we had not much time 
for reading at Suxberry-house, we were so busy with our masters. 
We had a charming English master, though, to teach us elocu- 
tion, because it’s so fashionable now to read loud well — Miss 
Harcourt, isnH it odd to read English books to a French go'wr- 
ness ? ” continued this young lady, whose constrained taciturnity 
no w^ gave way to a strong desire to show herself off before Lady 

N . She had observed that Isabella and Matilda had been 

, listened to with approbation, and she imagined that when she 
spoke, she should certainly eclipse them. 

Mrs. Harcourt replied to . her observation, that Madame* d(i 
Rosier not only read and spoke English remarkaldy V’'*ell, but 
that she had also a general knowledge of English literature. 

“6h! here are some French books,” said Miss Fanshaw, 
taking down, one out of the bookcase — “‘Journal Etranger,* 
dear me ! are you translating of this, Miss lobelia ? ” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Harcourt, “ Madama de Rosier brought it 
downstairs yesterday, to show us an essay of Hume’s off the 
study of history, which is particularly addressed' to women; 
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and Madame de Rosier says that it is not to be found in several 
of the late editions of ‘Hume’s Essays’ — she thouglit it singular 
that it should be preserved in a French translation.” 

“There is,” said Isabella, “an entertaining account in that 
. essay of a lady who asked Hume to lend her some novels ! He 
lent h«r ‘Plutarch’s Lives,’ which she thought very amusing, 
till shejfound out that they were true. As soon as she came to 
the names of Cmsar and Alexander, she returned the books.” 

Mrs. Fanshaw was surprised that Lady N begged to look 

at this essay ; and was much disappointed to observe that the 
graceful manner in which Miss Fanshaw presented the book to 
her ladyship, escaped notice. 

“ Pray, Miss Matilda, is that a drawing 1 ” said Mrs. Fanshaw, 
in hopes of leading to a more favourable subject. 

“ Oh, dear me ! do pray favour us with a sight of it I ” cried 
Miss Fanshaw; and she eagerly unrolled the paper, though 
Matilda assured her that it was not^a drawing. 

It was Hogarth’s print of a country-dance, which is prclixed 
to his “Analysis of Beauty.” 

' “It is the oddest thing 1” exclaimed Miss Fanshaw, who thought 
everything odd or stpange which she had not seen at Suxberry- 
houso. Without staying to observe the innumerable strbkes of 
humour and^f original genius in the print, she ran on — “ La ! 
it was hardlj' worth anyone’s while, surely, to draw such a set 
of vulgar4igures — one hates low humour.” Then, in a hurry to 
show her taste for dress, she o^erved, that “ People formerly 
must have had no tast<?at all ; one can hardly believe such things 
were ever worn.” 

Mrs. Fanshaw, touched by this reflection upon the taste of 
former times, though she seldom presumed to oppose any of her 
daughter’s opinions, could not here refrain from saying^ few 
words in defence of sacks, long waists, and whalebone stays, and 
she pointed to a row of stays in the margin of one of these prints 
of Hogarth’s. m 

Miss Fanshaw, who did not consider that with those who 
ha^e any taste for propriety in banners, she could not gaiM 
anything bjr a triumph over her mother, laughed in a disdainful 
manner at her mother’s partiality for stays^' and wonder^ how 
anybody Obuld think long waists becoming. 

“The short waists of the present day,” interposed Mrs. Har- 
court, “ will perha|)s appear out of drawing, twenty years hence.” 

yiag Fanshaw, who was warmed by her mother’s presumptuous 
adherence ^ h^r own opinion, now forgot her artificial mannetSi 
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and spoke as ske would liave done to her sckoolf ellnws, ** when 
they were hy themselves*' ^ ■ 

‘^Surely, anybody who knows anything of drawing, or has 
any taste for an antique ^’figure, or for anything else, must ac- 
knowledge the present fashion to be most graceful,” she appealed 
to Isabella and Matilda. 

They were so much struck with the impropriety of lief manner 
towards her mother, that they did not immediately answer; 
Matilda at length said, It is natural to like what we have been 
early used to.” 

Mrs. Harcourt observed, “ That the present fashion, when the 
eye is accustomed to it, always appears prettier than any othen” 

And Isabella asked, ^*If Hogarth or Alison had not shpwn 
that much of what is called taste depends upon custom and early 
associations?” 

^‘Custom! dear, what h^is custom to do with taste'?” said 
Miss Fanshaw, pertly; ^‘and as to associations — ^ladies surely 
^ave as much taste as gentlemen, you know ; and I never heard 
of any association for ladies.” 

Matilda, in hopes of turning the young lady's thoughts from 
any farther contest with her mother about long and short waists, 
pointed to the greyhound which Hogarth has judiciously intro- 
duced into the print of the country-dance, to contras^t the graceful 
waving lines in his form with the awkward angular hgu'^es of some 
of the dancers — “Is not that d’ pretty little dog? ” said Matilda. 

“Yes,” answered Miss Fanshaw, “but not half, so beautiful 
as Mrs. Suxberry's little French dog, who looks quite like a 
powderpuff ” 

“ Or like a thrum-mop, as Hogarth says,” added Lady N — 

Matilda, who was not by any means desirous of displaying her 
own knowledge, and who was, from unaffected gentleness, eager 
to prevent Miss Fanshaw from farther exposing her ignorance, 

rolled up the print ; and Lady N , smiling at Mrs. Harcourt, 

Slid, “ I never saw a print more gracefully rolled up in my life.” 

- M iss Fanshaw immediately relied up. another of the prints, hut 
no applause ensued. * 

To retrieve Miss Fanshaw’s credit, Mrs. Harcourt politely 
mentioned the head of Jupiter which she had lent to Isabella, 

and desired Isabella to show it to Lady N , who was an 

excellent judge of drawing. “And pray, H^ss Harcourt,” said 
Mrs. Fanshaw, “ let us see your copy, for I hear you have copied 
it.” Miss Fanshaw seconded her mother the.more eameStiy, 
when she perceived Isabella’s reluctance, which sbe thodght 
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could proceed only from a sense of inferiority. Tlie two heads 
were produced. Miss Fanshaw’s was sufficiently admired ; but 

when Lady N saw Isabella’s copy, she thought it miicli 

superior to the other. Everybody prAent was of her ladyship’s 
opinion* 

Miss Fanshaw was amazed that any one who had not taken 
lessons ftom her master, could copy a head of Jupiter. 

“These are really masterly touches,” said Lady N ^ 

pointing out some parts of the drawing which were particularly 
well finished. 

Isabella, with simplicity, looked at her drawing, to see what 
it could be that was so much approved ; .but she perceived that 
her drawing-master had retouched it, and the very strokes which 

*Laay N had pointed out as superior Isabella knew won^ not 

her own. A slight .blush came over her face ; but, witlioyt 
hesitation, she turned to her mother and said “ that she did not 
deserve the praises which had been bestowed upon her drawing ; 
for,” added she, “ I see that every one of the features have beei^ 
retouched by my drawing-master.” 

Miss Fanshaw looted triumphant at this speech, and began to 
titter, when Isabella rubbed out part of the eyebrows ‘of her 

Jupiter, “Oh,” said she, affectedly to Lady N , who was 

calmly looking at JEsabella, “ how can your ladyship let her go on 
at this ralip ? if you let her rub out that stroke, it will ruin every 
feature of the face ! ” • 

“’Tis not a set of features I admire,” said Lady N . 

Miss Fanshaw ceased to titter, and Mrs. Fanshaw, who did 
not clearly understand what was meant, concluded that her 
ladyship was a very odd woman ; and at the next pause in the 
conversation, the mother and daughter took their leave, seem- 
ingly dissatisfied with their visit. • 

Matilda, just after Mrs. Fanshaw left the room, recollected 

her pretty netting-box, and asked Lady N whether slm 

knew anything of the little boy by whom it was made. 

^ Her ladyship gave such an interesting account of him, thaji 
Matildf determined to have her share in relieving his distress. 

Matilda’s benevolence was formerly rather passive than 
active; b^t from Madame de Eosier she had learned that^ 
sensibi^ty should not be suffered to evaporate in sighs or in 
sentimental speeollss. She had also learnt that economy is 
necessary to generosity ; and she consequently sometimes denied 
her&lf &e gratification of her own tastes, that she might be able 
to assist tlbse Vho were in distress. She had lately seen a 
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beautiful print ^ of the king of France taking leave of his 
family; and as Madame de Bosier was struck%Kvlth it, she 
wished to have bought it for her ; but she now considered that a 
guinea, which was the sprice of the print, might be better 
bestowed on this poor little ingenious, industrious boy^; so she 
begged her mother to send to the repository for one of his boxes. 
The servants were all busy, and Matilda did not receiv' her box 
till the next morning. 

Herbert was reading to Madame de Rosier when the servant 
brought the box into the room. Favoretta got up to look at it^ 
and immediately Herbert’s eye glanced from his book ; in spite 
of all his endeavours to command his attention, ho heard the 
exclamation of — “ Beautiful ! — How smooth ! Like tortoise- 
shell ! What can it bo made of 1 ” 

“My dear Herbert, shut the book,” said Madame de Rosier, 
*if your head be in that box. Never read one momrnt after 
you have ceased to attend.^ 

“It is my fault,” said Matilda; “I will put the box into my 
•'pocket till ho has finished reading.” 

When Herbert had recalled his wandering thoughts, and liad 
fixed }iis mind upon what he was about, l^adame de Rosier put 
her hand upon the book : he started — “ Now let us see the 
beautiful box,” said she. 

After it had passed through Favoretta’s and Herbert’s im- 
patient hands, Matilda, who had scarcely looked at^it herself, 
took it to the window, to give it a sobgr examination — “ It is 
not made of paper, or pasteboard, and it is not tlie colour of 
tortoise-shell,” said Matilda. “I never saw anything like it 
before ; I wonder what it can be made of ? ” 

Herbert, at this question, unperceived by Matilda, who was 
exaitining the box very earnestly, seized the lid, which was 
lying upon the table, and ran out of the room ; he returned in a 
few minutes, and presented the lid to Matilda. “I can tell you 
one thing, Matilda,” said he, with an important face, “it is on 
iminial — an animal substanc^ I mean.” ^ . 

^ “ Oh, Herbert,” cried Matilda, “ what have you b^en doing !— 
you have blackened the comer of the box.” 

“Qnly the least bit in the world,” said Herbert, “to try an 
experiment. I only put one comer to the candle tnat Isabella 
had lighted to seal her letter.” 

“ My dear Herbert, how could you buyn your sister’s box f ” 


* By Sggintoxu 
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expostulated Madame de Rosier: “I thought you did not love 
mischief.” 

“ Mischief ! — No, indeed : I thought you would be pleased 
that I remembered how to distinguish animal from vegetable 
substances. You know, the day that my hair was on fire, you 
told lie how to do that j and Matilda wanted to know what the 
box w%8 made of, so I tried.” 

“Well,” said Matilda, good-naturedly, “you have not done 
me much harm ; but, another time, don't burn a box that coat 
a guinea, to liy an experiment ; and, above all things, never, 
upon any account, take what is not your own.” 

The corner of the lid that had been held to the candle, was a 
little warped, so that the lid did not slide into its groove as 
easily as it did before. Herbert was disposed to use force upon 
the occasion, but Matilda with difficulty rescued her box by an 
argument which fd^tunately reached his understanding tifho 
enough to stop his hand. 

“ It was the heat of the candle that warped it,” said she ; “ let 
us dip it into boiling jrater, which cannot be made too ?iot” * 

“Not hotter than two hundred and twelve degrees,” inter- 
posed Isabella, who Rad lately become proud to show her jnoniory 
in science — “ and that will, perhaps, bring it back to its shape.” 

The lid of the box was dipped into boiling water, and restored 
to its shape.* Mhtilda, as she was wiping it dry, observed that 
some yelJow paint, or varnish cjyne olf ; and in one spot, on the 
inside of the lid, she discovered something like writing. 

“ Who vill lend me a magnifying-glass ? " 

Favoretta produced hers. 

“ I have kept it,” said she, “ a great, great while, ever since 
we were at the rational toyshop.” 

“Madame de Rosier, do look at this 1 "exclaimed Matildafi“hero 
ore letters quite plain ! I have found the name, I do believe, of the 
boy whd made the box I ” and she spelled, letter by letter, as she 

looked through themagnifying-glass, the wordsHenri-Montmoren^. 

Madame de Rosier started up, and Matilda, surprised at her 
su&den emotion, put the bbx and magnifying-glass into her han^^ 
MadaiSe de Rosier's hand trembled so much that she could not 
fix the glass. * 

^^Jenatoisrien: lisez — vite^machkreamief unmotde plus!^ 
said she, putting t|^e glass again into Matilda's hand, and leaning 
over her shoulder with a look of agonizing expectation. 

The word de was all Matilda could make out. Isabella tried 
•-“it was ua vaio — no other letters were visible. 
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“Dewhafct — de Rosier I — must be! — my son is alive!” 
said the mother. ^ 

Hcnri-Montmorenci was the name of Madame de Rosier's 
son ; but when she reflected, for an instant, that this might also 
be the name of some other person, her transport of joy was 
checked, and seemed to bo converted into despair. 

Her first emotions over, the habitual firmness of her mind 
returned. She sent directly to the repository — no nows of the 

boy could there be obtained. Lady N was gone for a few 

days to Windsor, so no intelligence could ho had from her. 
Mrs. Harcourt was out — no carriage at home — but Madame do 
Rosier set out immediately, and walked to Golden-square, near 
which place she knew that a number of French emigrants 
resided. She stopped first at a bookseller’s shop ; she described 
the person of her son, and inquired if any such person had been 
seen in that neighbourhood.-. 

The bookseller was making out a bill for one of his cus- 
tomers, but struck with Madame de Rosier’s anxiety, and per- 
ceiving that she was a foreigner, by her accent, ho put down 
his pen, and begged her to repeat once more the description of 
her son. He tried to recollect whether he had seen such a 
person — but he had not. He, however, with true English good- 
nature, told her that she had an excellent chai^ce of finding him 
in this part of the town if he were in London ; — he-wwas sorry 
that his shopman was from home, or he would have sent him 
with her, through the streets near the cqpare whe/e he know 
the emigrants chiefly lodged ; he gave her, in writing, a list of 
the names of these streets, and stood at his door to watch and 
speed her on her way. 

Sim called at all the neighbouring shops — she walked down 
several narrow streets, inquiring at every house where she 
thought that there was any chance of success, — in v'in. At 
pne, a slipshod maidservant came to the door, who stared at 
Seeing a well-dressed lady, and who was so bewildered that she 
5 ;^ould not, for some time, suiswer cny questions; at another 
house, the master was out ; at another, the master at dinner. 
As it got towards four o’clock, Madame de Rosier found it more 
difficult to obtain civil answers to her inquiries, for almost all 
the tradesmen were at dinner, and when they came to the door, 
looked out of humour at being interrupted a«>d disappointed in 
not meeting with a customer. She walked on, her mind still 
indefatigable ; she heard a clock in the neighbourhood smke 
five ; her strength was not equal to the energy of her mind—* 
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ftnd the repeated answers of “We know of no such person,”— 
“No such boy lives here, ma'am,”— made her at length despair 
‘ of success. One street upon her li^t remained unsearched ^ it 
was narrow, dark, and dirty ; she stopped for a moment at the 
comeit but a porter, heavily laden, with a sudden “ By your 
leave, ma'am ! ” pushed forwards, and she was forced into the 
doorway of a small ironmonger's shop. The master of the shop, 
who was weighing some iron goods, let the scale go up, and, 
after a look of surprise, said — 

“ You've lost your way, madam, I presume — be pleased to rest 
yourself — ^it is but a dark place ; ” and wiping a stool on which 
some locks had been lying, he left Madame de Kosier, who was 
indeed exhausted with fatigue, to rest herself ; whilst without any 
officious civility, after calling his wife from a back shop to give the 
lady a^lass of waterj he went on weighing his iron and whistliig, 

Thewoman as soon as Madame de Rosier had drunk the water, 
inquired if she should send for a coach for her, or could do 
anything to serve her. • 

The extreme good-nature of the tone in which this was spoken, 
seemed to revive iMadame de Rosier ; she told her that she was 
searching for an only son, whom she had for nearly two years 
believed to bo dead ; she showed the paper on which his name 
was written*; tht woman could not read — her husband read the 
name, bi^ he shook his head — ^he knew of no lad who answered 
to the description. . 

Whilst they were speaking, a little boy came into the shop, 
with a bit of small iron wire in his hand, and twitching the skirt 
of the ironmonger's coat to attract his attention, asked if he had 
any such wire as that in his shop. When the ironmonger went 
to get down a roll of wire, the little boy had a full view of 
Madame de Rosier. Though she was naturally disposed to take 
notice ef children, yet now she was so intent upon her own 
thoughts, that she did not observe him till he had howedseve^jj^l 
^times just opposite to her. 

•‘Are you bowing to me, my^ood boy?” said she. “Ymp 
mista^ nA for somebody else; I don't know you; '' and she 
looked down upon the paper on which she had writ^n the 
name of Iftr son. 

“But, indeed, ma'am, I know ytw,” said the little boy; 
“ aren't you the lady that was with the goodnatured young 
geq ^lfl ma.n, who met hie going out of the pastrycook's shop, and 
gave me t^e buns ? ” 

Madame de Rosier now looked in his face ; the shop was 
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dark, that sho could not distinguish his features, but she recol- 
lected his voice, and knew him to be the little boy Monging to 
the dulcimer-man. 

“ Father would have coAe again to your house,” said the boy, 
who did not perceive her inattention — “ Father would hai^^ come 
to your house again, to play the tune the young gentleman fancied 
so much, but our dulcimer is broke.” u 

“ Is it 1 I am sorry for it,” said Madame de Rosier. “ But 
can you tell me,” continued she to the ironmonger, “whether 
any emigrants lodge in the street to the left of your house 1 ” 
The master of the shop tried to recollect ; she again repeated the 
name and description of her son. 

“ I know a little French lad of that make,” said the little 
dulcimer-boy. ‘ 

“Do youl — Where is he? Where does he lodge?” cried 
Madame de Rosier. ^ 

“ I am not speaking as to his name, for I never heard his name,” 
|aid the little boy, “ but I’ll tell you how 1 came to know him ; 
one day, lately ” 

Madame de Rosier interrupted him, witl^ questions concerning 
the figure, height, ago, eyes, of the French lad. 

The little dulcimer-boy, by his answers, sometimes made her 
doubt, and sometimes made her certain, that he was^ her son. 

“Tell me,” said she, “where he lodges; I must see him 
immediately.” 

“ I am just come from him, and I’m gqing back to him with 
the wire : I’ll show the way with pleasure : he is the best-natiired 
lad in the world, — he is mending my dulcimer ; he deserves to 
bo a great gentleman, and I thought he was not what he seemed,” 
continued the little boy, as he walked on, scarcely able to keep 
beforCf Madame de Rosier. 

“ This Way, ma’am, this Way ; he lives in the comer house 
turning into Golden square.” It was a stationer’s. 

“ I liave called at this house already,” said Madame de Rosier ; 
bnt she recollected that it wa§ when j|;he family were at dinner, 
""and that a stupid maid had not understood her questions. She 
was unable to speak, through extreme agitation, when she came 
to th^ shop ; the little dulcimer-boy walked straight-forward — 
gently drew back the short curtain that hung before a glass door 
opening into a back-parlour. Madame de R(^ier sprang forward 
to the door, looked through the glass, and. was alarmed to see a 
young man taller than her son : he was at work, — his back^was 
towa^s her. - « 
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When he heard the noise of some one trying to open the door, 
ho turned and saw his mother’s face— the tools dropped from his 
hands, and the dulcimer-boy was the only person present who had 
strength enough to open the door. * 

Ho\j sudden, how powerful, is the effect of joy! The 
mother, restored to her son, in a moment felt herself invig- 
orated-s-and forgetful of her fatigue, she felt licrsclf another 
being. When she was left alone with her son, she looked 
round his little workshop with a mixture of pain and plciisure. 
She saw one of his unfinished boxes in the window-seat, which 
served him for a work-bench; his tools were upon the lloor. 
“ These have been my support,” said her son, taking them up ; 
•‘how much am I obliged to my dear ^father for teaching me 
early how to use them.” 

“ Your father I ” said Madame de Rosier ; “ I wish he coujd 
have Iwed to be rewarded as — I an^; but tell mo your history 
from the moment you were taken from me to prison. It was 
nearly two years ago; how did you escape? — how have yoij 
supported yourself since ? Sit down and speak again, that I may 
be sure that I hear ypur voice.” 

“ You shall hear my voice then, my dear mother,” said her 
son, “ for at least half an hour, if that will not tire you. 1 have 
a long story to tell you. In the first place, you know that X was 
taken to jprison— three months I spent in the Concie^crio, ex- 
pecting every day to be ordered out to the guillotine. The 
jailer’s son, a boy a^out my own age, who was sometimes 
employed tb bring me food, seemed to look upon me with com- 
passion ; I had several opportunities of obliging him ; his father 
of^n gave him long returns of the names of the prisoners, and 
various accounts to copy into a largo book ; the young gentleman 
did not like this work ; ho was much fonder of excrcisir% as a 
soldier with some boys in the neighbourhood, who were learning 
the national exercise ; he frequently employed me to copy liis 
lists for him, and t\is I performed to his satisfaction ; but whft 
<eompletely won his heart was giy mending the lock of li 
fuS. jOn% evening he came to me in a new uniform ami i 
high spirits; he was just made a captain by the unanimous voice 
of his corjjs;. and ho talked of his men, and his orderf, with 
prodigious fluency ; he then played Jtis march upon his drum, and 
insisted upon teaching it to me ; — he was much pleased with my 
performance, and Suddenly embracing me, exclaimed, ‘I have 
thoflght of an excellent thing for you ; stay till I have arranged 
the^ phm fa my head, and you sliall see if I am not a great 
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geneiaL’ The next evening he did not come to me till it 
nearly dusk ; he was in his new uniform, but out of a bag which 
ho brought in his hand, in which he used to carr^is father^a 
papers, ho produced his old uniform, rolled up into a surprisingly 
small compass. ‘ I have irranged everything,*’ said he ; “ put 
on tins old uniform of mine — we are just of a size — ^by th's light 
nobody will perceive any difference ; take my drum and march 
out of the prison slowly ; beat my march on the drum as you go 

out j turn to the left down to the Plaee de where I exercise 

my men. You’ll meet with one of my soldiers there, ready to 
forward your escape.’ I hesitated, for I feared that I should 
endanger my young general : but he assured me that he had 
taken his precaution so \ admirably that even after my escape 
should bo discovered, no suspicion would fall upon him. * But 
if you delay,’ cried he, ' we are both of us undone.’ 1 hesitaited 
not a moment longer, and never did I change my clothes so 
expeditiously in my life ; I obeyed my little captain exactly, 
marched out of the prison slowly, playing deliberately the mar<^ 
which I had been taught ; turned to the left, according to orders, 

and saw my punctual guide waiting for me on the Place do 

just by the broken statue of Henry the Fourth. 

“ ‘ Follow me, fellow-citizen ! ’ said he, in a low voice ; ‘ we 
are not all Kobespierres.’ 

“ Most joyfully I followed him. We walked on, in silence, 
till at length we came to a narrow street, where the ci’owd was 
so great that 1 thought we shoidd both of us have been squeezed 
to death. I saw the guillotine at a distaiMse, and I fell sick. 

“ ‘ Come on,’ said my guide, who kept fast hold of me, and he 
turned sharp into a yard, where 1 heard the noise of carts and 
the voices of muleteers. ‘ This man,’ said he — leading m& up4x> 
a muleteer, who seemed to be just ready to depart — ‘ is my father, 
trust ^ourself to him.’ 

“I had nobody else to trust myself to. I got into the 
muleteer’s covered cart ; he began a loud song ; we proceeded 
through the square where the crowd were assembled. The 
!i'»thusiasm of the moment occupied them so entirely, that<wei 
were fortunately disregarded. We got out of Park safely : I 
will not tire you with all my terrors and escapes. I at length 
got oii^board a neutral vessel and landed at Bristol^- Escaped 
&om prison and the fear of the guillotine, I thought myself 
happy — but my happiness was not very lading. I began to 
apprehend that I should be starved to death : I had not eaten 
for many hours. I wandered through the bustling; street! of 
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Bristol, where everybody I met seemed to be full of their own 
business, and brushed by me without seeing me. I was woaJc 
and I sat down upon a’stone by the door of a public-house. * 

* ** A. woman was twirling a mop at the door ^ I wiped away 
the drops with which I was sprinklef by this operation. I was 
too weaSb to be angry ; but a hairdresser, who was passing by, 
and who had a nicely powdered wig poised upon his hand, was 
furiously enraged, because a few drops of the shower wliich 
had sprinkled me reached the wig. He expressed his anger 
half in French and half in English ; but at last I observed to him 
in French, that the wig was still ‘ bien poudrec.^ This calmed his 
rage, and ho remarked that I also had been homhly drenched 
by the shower. I assured him that tl^jis was a trifle in com- 
parison with my other sufferings. 

‘^e begged to bear my misfortunes, because I spoke French ! 
and as I followed hii^ to the place where he was going with tl^p 
wig, I told him that I had not eaten#for many liours ; tliat I was 
a stranger in Bristol, and liad no means of earning any food. He 
advised me to go to a tavern, which he pointed out to me — ‘ The, 
Kummer.' He told mb a circumstance which convinced me of 
tlie humanity of tlib master of the house. 

“ I resolved to apply to this benevolent man. When* I first 
went into his kitchen I saw his cook, a man with a very important 
face, sei*ving«out ,a large turtle. Several people were waiting 
with cove^d dishes for turtle-soup and turtle, wluch liad been 
bespoken in different parts of tbb city. The dislies, as fast as 
they were filled, continually passed by me, tantalizing me by 
their savoury odours. I sat down upon a stool near the fire ; I 
saw food within my reach, that honesty forbade me to touch, 

" though I was starving ; how easy it is to the rich to bo lionest I 
1 was at this time so weak that my ideas began to be confused 


* During Christmas-week, it is the custom in Bristol to keep a cheap 
ordinary in taverns. The master of “The Kuiunier” observed a strangeL 
meanly dressed, who constantly frequented the public table. It was buJ 
73ecte(l that he carried away some of the jprovision • and a waiter at len gth 
communicated his suspicions t(Sthe masler of the house.^ He watchea 
Btranger^andtactually detected him putting a lai’ge inince-pie into his 
pocket. Instead of publicly exposing him, the Iandlora,>ho mdg^from 
the stranger's manner that he was not an ordinary pilferer, called tns man 
aside as he Whs 'going away, and, charging him with the fact, demand^ 
what could tempt Ihiin to such mcamicss. The poor man. immediaudy 
acknowledged that hc^ad for several days earned off precisely what he 
would have eaten himself, for his starving wife ; but he had eaten nothing. 

The humane, considerate landlord gently reproved him for his oemdnot 
and won found means to have him usefully and prontably employod» 
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— my head grew dizzy — I felt the heat of the kitchen fire ez« 
tremely disagreeable to mo. I do not know wllat happened 
afterwards, but when I came to myself, I found that I was 
leaning against someone who supported me near an open window 
— it was the master of the house. I do not know why I was 
ashamed to ask him for food ; his humanity, however, prevented 
me. lie first gave me a small basin of broth, and afteryards a 
little bit of bread, assuring me, with infinite good nature, that 
he gave me food in such small quantities, because he was afraid 
that it would hurt me, to satisfy my hunger at once — a worthy, 
humane physician, ho said, had once told him that persons in 
my situation should be treated in this manner. I thanked him 
for his kindness, adding, that I did not moan to encroach upon 
his hospitality ; he pressed mo to stay at his house for some 
days, but I could not think of being a burden to him when I 
hSd strength enough to maintain myself. 

“ In the window of the little parlour where I ate my turtle 
I saw a novel, which had been left there by the landlord’s 
daughter, and in the beginning of this bqok was pasted a direc- 
tion to the circulating library in Bristol; I v^as in hopes that I 
might earn my bread as a scribe. The landlord of * The Rummer ’ 
told me that he was acquainted with him, and that I might 
easily procure employment from him on reasonable terms. 

“Mr. S , for that was the name of the rilaster of the 

library, received mo with an ai^ of encouraging benevolence, and 
finding that I could read and write English tolerably well, he 
gave me a manuscript to copy, which he'Vas preparing for the 
press. I worked hard, and made, as I fancied, a beautiful copy 
of my manuscript ; but the printer’s complained of my upriglit 
French hand, which they could not easily decipher : — I began 
to ne^jy model my writing, to please the taste of my employers, 
and as 1 had sufficient motive to make me take pains, 1 at last 
succeeded. I found it a great advantage to bo able to read and 
right the English language fluently; and when my employers 
perceived my education had not been neglected, and that T 
^ad some knowledge of liteiSture, tkeir confidence in my ayili- 
ties increased. I hope you will not think me vain ii 1 a’dd, that 
I could perceive my manners were advantageous to me ; I was 
known to be a gentleman’s son, and even those who sbt but little 
value upon manners seemed to be influenced by them without 
perceiving it. But without pronouncing mj^ own eulogium, let 
me content myself with telling you my history. * o 

“I used often, in carrying my day’s work tq the j)rinteris,*la 
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pass through a part of the town of Bristol which has been al- 
lotted to poqr emi^ants, and there I saw a variety of little 
ingenious toys, which were sold at a high price, or at a price 
which appeared to me to be high. •! began to consider that 
I might earn money by invention, as well as by mere manual 
labour ^^ut before I gave up any part of my time to my now 
Bchemes^I regularly wrote as much each day as was suflicient 
to maintain me. Now it was that I felt the advantage of having 
been taught, when I was a boy, the use of carpenters* tools, and 
some degree of mechanical dexterity. I made several clumsy 
toys, and I tried various unsuccessful experiments, but I was not 
discouraged. One day I heard a dispute near mo about some 
trinket — a toothpick case, I believe — whfch was thought by the 
purchaser to be too highly priced ; the man who made it re- 
peatedly said, in recommendation of the toy, — * Why, sir, you 
could not know it froth tortoise-shell.’ * 

“I at this instant recollected to have seen at ‘The Rummer* 
a great heap of broken shells, which the cook had thrown aside, 
as if they were of no value. Upon inquiry I found that there ‘ 
was part of the insicLe shell, which was thought to bo useless — 
it occurred to mo that I might possibly make it useful. . The 
good-natured landlord ordered that all this part of the shells 
should be carefully collected and given to me. I tried to polisli 
it for many h3urs hi vain ; 1 was often tempted to abandon my 
project ; there was a want of finish^ as the workmen call it, in 
my manufacture, which made me despair of its being saleable. 

I will not weary you with a history of all my unsuccessful pro- 
cesses ; it was fortunate for me, my dear mother, that 1 remem- 
bered one of the principles which you taught me when I was a 
"'child — that it is not genius^ but perseverance, which brings 
things to perfection. 1 persevered, and though 1 did not laring 
my manufacture to perfection^ I actually succeeded so far as to 
make a very neat-looking box out of my refuse shells. I offered 
it for sale — it was liked ; I made several more, and they wewP 
(mickly sold for me most advanta^ously, by my good friend 

Mr. ^ . He advised Ae to make them in the shape ol 

netting Boxeff ; I did so, and their sale extended rapidly. 

“ Some benevolent lady, about this time raised a subscription 
for me ; buff as' I had now an easy means of supporting myself, 
and as I every day beheld numbers of my countrymen, nearly 
in the condition in* which I was when I first went to ‘ The 
, Rumijiei^,’ 1 thought it* was not fit to accept of the charitable 
asslbtance^ w^ch pould be so much better bestowed upon others. 

' 22 
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Mr. S told me that the lady who raised the contributioiif 

BO far from being offended, was pleased by my ^iduct in de- 
clining her bounty, and she undertook to dispose of as many of 
my netting boxes as I » could finish. She was one of the 
patronesses of a repository in London, which has lately been 
opened, called the * Repository for Ingenious Works.' ' When 
she left Bristol, she desired Mr. S to send my boxes thither. 

“ My little manufacture continued to prosper — by practice I 
grow more and more expert, and I had no longer any fears that 
1 should not be able to maintain myself. It was fortunate for 
mo that I was obliged to be constantly employed ; whenever I 
was not actually at hard work, whenever I hii leisure for re- 
flection, I was unhappy. 

“ A friend of Mr. S 's, who was going to London, offered 

to take me with him. I had some curiosity to see this cele- 
brated metropolis, and I had hopes of meeting with some of my 
friends amongst the emigrants in this city : amongst all the 
emigrants at Bristol there was not one person with whom I had 
“ been acquainted in France. 

“ Impelled by these hopes, I quitted Bristol, and arrived a 

few weeks ago, in London. Mr. S gave me a direction to 

a cabinetmaker in Leicestcr-fields, and I was able to pay for a 
decent lodging, for I was now master of what appeared to me a 
largo sum of money — seven guineas. <* 

“ Some time after I came to town, as I was returning from a 
visit to an emigrant with whom I had become acquainted, I was 
stopped at the comer of a street by a cfdwd of people — a mob^ 
as I have been taught to call it, since I came to England — who 
had gathered round a blind man, a little boy, and a virago of a 
woman, who stood upon the steps before a print-shop door.* 
The woman accused the boy of being a thief ; the boy protested 
that he was innocent, and his ingenuous countenance spoke 
strongly in his favour. He belonged to the blind msm, who, as 
<>soon as he could make himself heard, complained bitterly of the 
damage which had been done to his dulcimer. The mob, in 
their first fury, had broken*" it. I Was interested for the^hian, 
but more for the boy« Perhaps, said I to myself, he hds neither 
f atlter nor mother ! 

<< When the woman, who was standing yet ftCrious at the 
shop-door, had no more words for iitteranoe, the little boy was 
suffered to speak in his own defence. He 'said tliat as he was 
passing by the open window of the print-shop, he put hia> hand 
in to give part of a bun which he was eating to a Ijttle dog/trho 
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was sitting on th© countor near the window, and wlio looked 
thin and miserable, as if he was half-starved. ‘ But,’ continued 
the little boy, ‘when I put the bun to the dog’s month, he did 
not eat it ; I gave him a little push? to make liim mind nio, 
and he/ell out of the window into my hands ; and then 1 found 
that it was not a real dog, but only the picture of a dog, 
paintedisipon pasteboard. The mistress of the shop saw tho 
dog in my hand, and snatched it away, and accused me of 
being a thief j 6o then, with the noise she made, tho chairmen, 
who were near tho door, came up, and tho mob gathered, and our 
dulcimer was broken, and I am very sorry for it.’ The mistress 
of the print-shop observed, in a loud and contemptuous tone, 
that all this must be a lie, for stick a ohe as he coidd not liavo 
buift to give away to dogs I Here the blind man vindicated his 
assuring us that he came honestly by tho bun — that two 
buns had been given*to him about ap hour before this time by*a 
young gentleman, who met him as he was coming out of a 
pastrycook’s shop. When the mob heard this explanation, 
they were sorry for tho mischief they had done to tho blind* 
man’s dulcimer; and, after examining it with expressions of 
sorrow, they quietly dispersed. I thought that I could perhaps 
mend the dulcimer, and I offered my services ; they were gladly 
accepted, an^ I desired the man to leave it at tho cabinetmaker’s, 
in Leicester-fields* where I lodged. In the mean time tho little 
boy, whilst 1 had been examkiing the dulcimer, had been 
wiping the dirt from off the pasteboard dog, which, during the 
fray, had fallen into the street. ‘ Is not it like a real dog ? ’ 
said the boy. ‘ Was it not enough to deceive anybody ? ’ 

“It was, indeed, extremely like a real dog — like my dog 
CsBsar — ^whom I had taken care of from the time I was hvo 
years old, and whom I was obliged to leave at our hovse in 
Paris, when I was dragged to prison. The more I looked at this 
pasteboard image the more I was convinced that the picture 
must have been irawn from the life. Every streak, every sp(^, 
3vyy shade of its own brown coa^l remembered. Its extroine 
thinne^ Wjjs the only circumstance in which the picture was 
unlike my Caesar. I inquired from the scolding Avomaii of the 
shop how ghe^came by this picture — * Honestly,’ was her laconic 
answer; but when I asked whether it wore to be sold, and when 
I paid its price, tiPe lady changed her tone; no longer con- 
sidering mo as the* partisan of the little boy, against whom she 
wao^nraged, but rather looking upon me as a customer who had 
^pai^ too nfUcU €or her goods, she condescended to inform me 

00 .0 
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that the dog was painted by one of the poor French emigrants 
who lived in her neighbourhood. She directed in^o the house, 
and I discovered the man to be my father’s old servant, Michael. 
He was overjoyed at th&‘ sight of me; he was infirm, and 
unequal to any laborious employment; he had supported 
himself, with great difficulty, by painting toys and various 
figures of men, women, and animals, upon pasteboar/«i; He 
showed me two excellent figures of French poissardes, and also 
a good cat, of his doing; but my Caesar was the best of his 
works. 

“My lodgings at the cabinetmaker’s were too small to 
accommodate Michael ; and yet I wished to have him with me, 
for ho seemed so infirhi as to want assistance ; I consequently 
left my cabinetmaker, and took lodgings with this stationer ^ he 
and his wife are quiet people, and I ho^e poor Michael has 
been happier since he came to me ; ho has, however, been for 
some days confined to his bed, and I have been so busy that I 
have not been able to stir from home. To-day, the poor little 
*boy called for his dulcimer ; I must own that I found it a more 
difficult job to mend than I had expected. . I could not match 
the wire, and I sent the boy out to an ironmonger’s a few hours 
ago. How little did I expect to see him return with — my 
mother ! ” 

We shall not attempt to describe the alternate emotions of joy 
and sorrow which quickly succeeded each other in Madame de 
Hosier’s heart, whilst she listened to her son’s little history. 
Impatient to communicate her happiness to her frieifds, she took 
leave hastily of her beloved son, promising to call for him early 
the next day. “ Settle all your business to-night,” said she, 
“ and I will introduce you to my friends to-morrow. My friends 
I say proudly — for I have made friends since I came to 
England ; and England, amongst other commodities excellent in 
their kind, produces incomparable friends — friends in ddv.ersity. 
We know their value — adieu; settle all your affairs here 
^expeditiously.” ^ 

“ I have no affairs, no business, mj^ dear mother,’!. interrupted 
Henry, “except to mend the dulcimer as I promised, and that 
ril finish directly. Adieu, till to-morrow morning} What a 
delightful sound.” 

With all the alacrity of benevolence he returned to his work, 
and his mother returned to Mrs. Harcouft’s. It was nearly 
eight o’clock before she arrived at home. Mrs. Harceurt^ 
iRabella, and Matilda met her with inquiring eye& e 
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*'She smiles!” said Matilda; and Herbert, with a higher 
jump than he had been known to make before, exelaimecl, “ 81 ie 
has found her son I — I am sure of it ! — know she would find 
him ! ” ^ 

Lc^ her sit down,” said Matilda, in a gentle voice. 

Isabella brought her an excellent dish of cofl'ce, and Mrs. 
Harcoust, with kind reproaches, asked, “why she had not 
brought her son home with her.” She rang the bell with as 
much vivacity as she spoke, ordered her coach to ho sent 
instantly to Golden-square, and wrote an order, as she called it, 
for his coming immMiately to her, quitting all dulcimers and 
dulcimer-boys, under pain of his mother’s displeasure. “Here, 
Madame do Rosier,” said she, with peremptory playfulness, 

“ eSuntersign my order, that I may be sure of my prisoner.” 

Scarcely were the^ note and the carriage despatched, before 
Herbcit and Favoretta stationed themselves at the window, that 
they might be ready to give the first intelligence. Their notions 
of time and distance were not very accurate upon this occasion, 
for before the carriages had been out of sight ton minutes they 
expected it to rctiiri\; and they exclaimed, at the sight of every 
coach that appeared at the end of the street, “ Hero’s the 
carriage !-— here he is I ” But the carriages rolled by continually, 
and convineqd them of their mistakes. 

Herbert complained of the dull light of the lamps, tliough the 
street was remarkably well lighted ; and ho next (jiiaiTollcMl 
the glare of the flambeaux which footmen brandished behind 
carriages tllat were unknown to him. At length a llamboau 
appeared with which ho did not quarrel. Herbert, as its lig it 
shone upon the footman, looked with an eager eye ; then put ns 
finger upon his own lips, and held his otlier hand forcibly be ore 
Favoretta's mouth ; for now he was certain. The coach stopped 
at the door : Madame de Rosier ran down stairs ; Mrs. Harcourt 
and all file family followed her. Herbert was at the coach door 
before Henry do Rosier could leap out, and he seized his lia*l 
^iJJi the familiarity of an old acqjjaintance. 

iSi^yiqpathy of all her joyful pupils, the 
•with ^i^Mra. Harcourt received her so^ touched Madame do 
Rosier vnOi the most exquisite pleasure The hapPif^ 
ate conscious of having deserved is doubly grate u ° 

Mrs. Harcourt fiid not confine her attentions the 

narrow limits of pbUteness ; with generous eagerness she exerted 
hertelf to show her gratitude to the exceUent 
ch^n. sShe applied to the gentleman who was at the head of 
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the academy for the education of the sons of Frihch emigrants, 
and recommended Henry de Hosier to him in the strongest terms. 

In the mean time Lady,N , who had been warmly inter- 

ested in Madame de Hosier’s favour by what she had seen of her, 
and more by what she had seen of her pupils, wrote^to her 
brother, who was at Paris, to request that ho would make every 
possible inquiry concerning the property of the late Comte de 
Hosier. The answer to her letter informed her that Madame de 
Hosier’s property was restored to her and to her son by the now 
government of France. 

Mrs. Harcouit, who now foresaw the probability of Madame 
do Hosier’s return to France, could not avoid feeling regret at the 
thoughts of parting with a friend, to whom her whole faijiily 
was sincerely attached. The plan of education which had been 
tiQ^ced out remained yet unfinished ; and she feared, she said, 
that Isabella and Matilda Liight feel the want of their" accom- 
plished preceptress ; but these fears were the best omens for her 
future success : a sensible mother, in whom the desire to educate 
her family has been once excited, and who turns the energy 6f 
her mind to this interesting subject, seizes upon every useful idea, 
every practical principle, with avidity; and she may trust 
securely to her own persevering cares. Whatever a mother 
learns for the sake of her children she never forgets. 

The rapid improvement of Mrs. Harcourt’s imde^standing, 
since she had applied herself to literature, was her reward, and 
her excitement to fresh application. Isabella and Matilda were 
now of an age to be her companions, and her taste for domestic 
life was confirmed every day by the sweet experience of its 
pleasures. 

“ You have taught me your value, and now you are going to 
leave ine ; ” said she to Madame de Hosier. “ I quarrelled with 
the Duke de Hochefoucault for his asserting, that in^hemis- 
totimes of our best friends there is always something that is 
not disagreeable to us ; but I am afraid I must stand convicted 
efc selfishness, for, in ^e good fortune of my best friend, there'* 
is something that I cannot feel to be perfectly agreeaiile.*^ 
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M ES. temple had two daughters, Emma and Helen ; she bad 
taken a great deal of care of their education, and they were 
very fond of their mother, and particularly happy whenever she 
had leisure to converse with them : the/ used to tell her every- 
thiag that they thought and felt ; so that she had it in her power 
early to correct, or rather to teach them to correct, any little 
faults jjn their disposition, and to jectify those errors of judg- 
ment to which young people, from want of experience, are so 

liable. « 

Mrs. Temple lived in the country, and her society was com- 
posed of a few intimate friends ; she wished, especially during 
the education of her children, to avoid the numerous . incon- 
veniences of what is*called an extensive acquaintance. How- 
ever, as her children grew older, it was necessary that they 
should be accustbmed to see a variety of characters, and still 
more necAsary that they should learn to judge of them. There 
' was little danger of Emma^s being hurt by the first impressions 
of new faces and new ideas ; but Helen, of a more ^acious 
temper, had not yet acquired her sister's good sense. We must 
observe that Helen was a little disposed to be fond of novelty, 
and sometimes formed a prodigiously high opinion of ]^reons 
whom she had seen but for a few hours. “ Not to admiref was 


an art which she had to learn, 1 1 t 

Wherf Helen was between eleven and tw^yc years old, L.aay 

S returned from abroad, and came to reside at her countiy- 

.seat,, which was very near Mrs. Temple's. The la y ^ 
daughter, Lady Augita, ♦ho was a little older th an He kC 
One a fine coach drove to the door, and Lady 

her daughter were announced. Wo shall not wy ® v 

present o^ either of the ladies, except that Helen „ 

delighted with th^ and talked of nothing else to her sister aU 

*^^n^*mo^g,*as these two sisters were eitti^ at work in 
Vtiek mothw’s daessing-room, the following canversation hegan;— 
• 843 
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Sisteif do you like pink or blue the best ? Helen. 

I don’t know ; blue, I think.” 

" Oh, blue, to be sure. Mother, which do you like best?” 

“ Why, ’tia a question ef such importance, I must have time 
to deliberate ; I’m afraid I like pink the best.” 

“ Pink ! dear, that’s very odd ! But, mamma, didn’t ymi think 
yesterday that Lady Augusta’s sash was a remarkablv pretty 
pale blue ? ” 

“ Yes ; I thought it was very pretty ; but as I have seen a 
great many such sashes, I did not think it was any thing very 
remarkable.” 

“Well, perhaps, it was not remarkably pretty; but you’ll 
allow, ma’am, that it was very well put on.” 

“ It was put on as other sashes are, as well as I remembep.” 
“I like Lady Augusta exceedingly, mother.” 

* “ What I because she has a blue sash ? ” ‘’ 

“No, I’m not quite so &ly as that,” said Helen, laughing; 
** not because she has a blue sash.” 

a "Why then did you like her ? — ^because it was well put on ? ” 
“ Oh 1 no, no I” 

“Why, then?” 

“ Why ! ipamma ; why do you ask why ? I can’t tell why. 
You know one often likes and dislikes people at first without 
exactly knowing why.” 

“ One ! whom do you mean by one ? ” ** 

“Myself, and everybody.” 

“ You, perhaps, but not eveiybody ; for only silly people like 
and dislike without any reason.” 

“ But I hope I’m not one of the silly people ; I only meant, 
that I had no thought about it ; I dare say, if I were to think 
abou^ it, I should be able to give you a great many reasons.” 

“ I shall be contented with one good one, Helen.” 

“ Well, then, ma’am, in the first place, I liked her bc^ftause she 
X;as so good-humoured.” 

“ You saw her but for one half-hour. Are you sure that shft 
good-humoured?” ‘ a . 

“ No, ma’am ! but I'm sure she looked very good3iumoured.” 
“That’s another affair; however, I acknowledge it is reason- 
able to feel disposed to like anyone who has a good-humoured 
countenance, because the temper has, I believe, a very strong 
influence upon certain muscles of the face ; and, Helen, though 
you are no great physiognomist, we will take it ifor granted 4hat 
you were not mistaken ; now, I did not think that L^y Augusta 
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had a remarkably good-tempered countenance, but I 'hope that I 
am mistaken. Was this your only reason for liking lier exceed- 
ingly?” 

“ No, not my only reason i 1 liked her — because — because — 
indee(L ma am,” said Helen, growing a little impatient at iinding 
herself unable to arrange her own ideas—** indeed, ma’am, I 
don’t jpst remember anything in particular, but I know I 
thought her very agreeable altogether.” 

“Saying that you think a person very agnseablc afloijdhcr^ 
may be a common mode of expression ; but 1 am obliged to 
inform you that it is no reason, nor do I exactly comprehend 
what it means, unless it means, in other words, iiiat you don’t 
choose to bo at the trouble of thinkihg. I am sadly afraid, 
Helen, that you must be content at last to be ranked among the 
silly ones, who like and dislike without knowing why. — lley, 
HelenJ” • b j 

“ Oh, no, indeed, mother,” said rfelen, putting down her work. 

“ My dear, I am sorry to distress you ; but what are become 
of the great many good reasons ?” • 

“ Oh ! 1 hav# them still : but then I’m afraid to tell them, 

^ because Emma will laugh at me.” 

“ No, indeed, I won’t laugh,” said Emma ; ** besides, if you 
please, I can go away.” 

“No, no, *sit sfill j I will tell them directly. Why, mother, 
you knoTf*, before we saw Lady Augusta, everybody told us how 
pretty, and accomplished, and agreeable she was,” 

“Everybody ! — nobody that 1 remember,” said Emma j *‘but 
Mrs. H. and Miss K.” 

. “ Oh, indeed, sister, and Lady M. too.” 

“Well, and Lady M., that makes three.” 

“ But are three people everybody ? ” • 

“ No, to be sure,” said Helen, a little disconcerted ; “ but you 
promised not to laugh at me, Emma. Hou^ever, mother, with- 
out joking, I am sure Lady Augusta is very accomplished •it 
<le^k Do you know, ma’am, she jias a French governess? B^t ** 
I forget her name.” • 

“Nbver mind her name, it is little to the purpose.” 

“ Oh, but I recollect it now ; Mademoiselle Panache.” • 
“Why,* undoubtedly, Lady Augusta’s having a French 
governess, and her liame being Mademoiselle Panache, are incon- 
trovertible proofs * 0 ^ the excellence of her education. But I 
think you said you were sure that she was very accomplished s 
vhat do ytu mtan by accomplished? ” 
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Why, that ahe dances extremely well, and t^t she speaks 
French and Italian, and that she draws exceedingly vrell indeed ; 
takes likenesses, mamma ! likenesses in miniature, mother ! 

“You saw them, I suppose 1” 

“ Saw them ! No, I did not see them, but I heard offthem.*’ 

“ That’s a singular method of judging of pictures.” 

“ But, however, she certainly plays extremely well upon the 
pianoforte, and understands music perfectly. 1 have a particular 
reason for knowing this, however.” 

“You did not hear her play 

“ No ; but I saw an Italian song written in her own hand, and 
she told mo she set it t (2 music herself.” 

“You saw her' music, and heard of her drawings ; — excellent 
proofs ! — ^Well, but her dancing 1” 

( “Why, she told me the name of her dancing-master, and it 
sounded like a foreign namei” 

“ So, I suppose, he must be a good one,” said Emma, laughing. 

, “But, seriously, T[ do believe she is sensible.” 

“ Well : your cause of belief ? ” 

“ Wliy, I asked her if she had read much history, and she 
answered *a little;^ but I saw by her look she meant a greai 
deal. Nay, Emma, you are laughing now : I saw you smile.” 

“ Forgive her, Helen, indeed it was very difficult to help it I ” 
said Mrs. Temple. 

“ Well, mother,” said Heleii, “ I believe I have been a little 
hasty in my judgment, and all my good reasons are reduced to 
nothing : I dare say all this time Lady Augusta is veiy ignorant 
and very ill-natured.” 

“Nay, now you are going into the opposite extreme; i^ is 
possible she may have all the accomplishments and good qualities 
which' you first imagined her to have ; I only meant to ^ow you 
that you had no proofs of them hitherto.” 

“ But surely, mother, it would be but good-natured to believe 
instranger to be amiable and sensible, when we know nothing 
to the contrary ; strangers m^'y be as , good as the people wd'tavw. 
known all our lives ; so it would be very hard upq[^ th«^m, and 
very silly in us, too, if we were to take it for granted that they 
were everything that was bad, merely because .they were 
strangers.” 

“ You do not yet reason with perfect pccuiacy, Helen : is 
there no difference between thinking people eveiy^ihg that is 
good and amiable, and taking it for granted that they are elezy* 
thing that is bad?” ^ 
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”Bufc th6n, mother, what can one dot— To be always doubi- 
iig and dodbting ia very disagreeable ; and at fiiat, when one 
knows nothing of a person, how can we judge ? ” 

“ There is no necessity, that I can “perceive, for your judging 
of people’s characters the very instant they come into a room, 
which I suppose ia what you mean by ‘at first.* And though it 
be disagreeable to be always ‘ doubting and doubting,* yet it 
is what we must submit to patiently, Helen, unless we would 
submit to the consequences of deciding ill; which, lot me 
assure you, my little daughter, are infinitely more disagreeable.** 
“Then,** said Helen, “I had better doubt and doubt a little 
longer, mamma, about Lady Augusta.** ^ 

JJere the conversation ended, A few days afterwards Lady 
Augusta came with her mother to dine at Mrs, Temple’s. For 
the first hour Helen kept her resolution, and with some difficulty * 
maintained her mind in the painful* philosophic state of doubt ; 
but the second hour, Helen thought that it would be unjust to 
doubt any longer ; especially as Lady Augusta had just shown 
her a Fn3nch pocket-fan, and at the very same time observed to 
Emma, that her si^ev’s hair was a truo auburn colour. 

* In the evening, after they had returned from a walk, they 
went into Mrs. Temple’s dressing-room, to look at a certain 
black japanned cabinet, in which Helen kept some dried speci- 
mens of plants, and other curious things. Half the drawers in 
this cabinet were hers, and the* other half her sister’s. Now 
Emma, thoygh she was sufficiently obliging and polite towards 
her now acquaintance, was by no means enchanted with her; 
nor did she feel the least disposition suddenly to contract a 
friendship with a person she had seen but a few hours. This 
reserve, Helen thought, showed some want of feeling, and seemed 
determined to make amends for it by the warmth and fraftkness 
of her oiyn manners. She opened aJl the draws of the cabinet ; 
and whilst Lady Augusta looked and admired, Helen watc^d 
her eye, as Aboulcasem, in the “ Persian Tales,** watched tine ^ 
*ey<#df the stranger, to wbpm he fvas displaying his treasury 
Helena it aeems, had read the story, which had left a deep 
impression upon her imagination ; and she had long determined. 
On the first convenient opportunity, to imitate the conSuct of 
the “generous Per^an.** Immediately, therefore, upon obserV'* ' 
ing that anything ftruck her guest’s fancy, she withdrew it^ and 
Beciptly set it apart *for her, as Aboulcasem set apart the davoi 
ahd the cup, imd the peacock. At night, when I^ady Augusta 
prepai&g tS depart^ Helen slipped out of the room, packed , ^ 
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up the things, and, as Aboulcasein wrote a^croll with his 
presents, she thought it necessary to accompany hers with a 
billet. All this being accomplished with much celerity, and 
some trepidation, she hurfied down stairs, gave her packet to 
one of the servants, and saw it lodged in Lady S— 's (^ach. 

When the visit was ended, and Helen and Emma had retired 
to their own room at night, they began to talk, instead of going 
to sleep. “Well, sister," said Helen, “and what did you give 
to Lady Augusta ) ” 

“ I ! nothing.” 

“ Nothing ! ” repeated Helen, in a triumphant tone : “ then 
she will not think you very generous.” 

“ I do not want her lo think me very generous,” said Emma, 
laughing; “neither do I think that giving of presents!^ to 
strangers is always a proof of generosity.” 

* “ Strangers or no strangers, that makes no dilTcren'^e ; for 
surely a person’s giving away anything that they like themselves 
is a pretty certain proof, Emma, of their generosity.” 

* “ Not quite so certain,” replied Emma ; “ at least, I mean as 
far as I can judge of my own mind ; I knqw I have sometimes 
given .things away that I liked myself merely because I was , 
ashamed to refuse ; now I should not call that generosity, but 
weakness ; and besides, I think it does make a ^reat deal of 
diflerence, Helen, whether you mean to speak of strangers or 
friends. I am sure, at this instant, if there is anything of 
mine in that black cabinet that you,, wish for, Helen, I’ll 
give it you with the greatest pleasure.” 

“ And not to Lady Augusta 1 ” 

“ No ; I could not do both : and do you think I would make 
no distinction between a person I have lived with and loved for 
yearsjrand a stranger whom I know and care very little about?” 

Helen was touched by this speech, especially as she entirely 
believed her sister ; for Emma was not one who made . senti- 
lixental speeches. 

A short time after this psit, Mrs. Temple took he» jw« 

daughters with her to dine at Lady S As thfiy h^pened 

to go rather earlier than usual, they found nobody in the drawing- 
room <^ut the French governess, Mademoiselle Panache. Helen, 
f it seems, had conceived a very sublime idea of a French gover- 
ness ; and when she first came into the rooiQ, she looked up to 
Mademoiselle Panache with a mixture of .a^e and admiration. 
Mademoiselle was not much troubled with any of that awkward 
reserve which seems in England sometimes to keep utrangers at 
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bay for the first quarter of an hour of their acquaintance. She 
could not, it^s true, speak English very fluently, but this only 
increased her desire to speak it ^ and between two languages, 
she found means, with some difficulty^ to express herself" The 
conversation, after the usual preliminary nothings had been gone 
over, turned upon Franco and French literature. Mrs. Temple 
said sh^ was going to purchase some French books for her 
daughters, and very politely begged to know what authors 
Mademoiselle would particularly recommend. “ Vat auteurs ? 
you do mo much honour, Madame— Fa^ auteurs? yrhy, Mesde- 
moiselleSf there's ^TUhuaque' and ^ BelisaireJ '' 

Helen and Emma had read “TdMmaquo ” and “ Belisairo,” so 
Mademoiselle was obliged to think agifin — Aitendez J " cried 
shoj putting her forefinger in an attitude of recollection. But 
the result of all her recollection was still BrUsaire'' and 
“ T^knaque ; ” and tin AhMs book, whose name she could n^t 
rememoer, though she remembered perfectly well that the work 
was published “ Van mil six cent quatre-vingt-dix'' 

Helen could scarcely forbear smiling, so much Avas her aw<? 
and admiration foj a French governess abated. Mrs. Temple, to 
relieve Mademoiselle from the perplexity of searching for the 
Abba’s name, and to avoid the hazard of going out of her circle 
of French literature, mentioned ** Gil Bias ; ” and observed that 
though it A^as a* book universally put into the hands of very 
young paople, she thought Mademoiselle judged well in pre- 
ferring — 

“ 0 ! ” interrupted Mademoiselle, “ Je me trouve Inen hetireuse 
—I am quite happy, Madame, to be of your way of tinhmg--\ 
would never go to choose to put ‘ Gil Bias ’ into no pupil's of 
mine's hands until they were perfectly mistress of de ideome de 
la langue," • 

It was not the idiom, but the morality of the book to which 
Mrs. Temple had alluded ; but that, it Avas very plain, occupied no 
part of Mademoiselle's Panache's attention; her object yi(§a 
^ solo^ to teach her pupil French. ‘ ‘ Mats pour Miladi Augusta," ^ 
crftd she, “ e'est vraiment mn petit^'odige ! You, Madame, y^ 
are a j^idgi On le voit bien. You know how much diffkile it 
be to compose French poesie, because of de rhymes, de m^ficfudiny 
feminin, dk nbutre genre of noun substantive and adjective, all to^- 
he consider in spite^f de sense in our rhymes, Je ne m'explique 
pas. Mais enfin-tde natives themselves, very few come to write 
passably in pocsie; ""except it he your great poets by profession. ^ 
pependxxnJt^ Madame, Miladi Augusta, I speak de truth, not cn$ 
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toord of lies^ Miladi Augusta write poSsie just the same with 
prosBy — vSritablement comme un ange / Et puisijk continued 
Mademoiselle Panache 

But she was interrupted hy the entrance of the “ little angel ” 
and her mother. Lady Augusta wore a rose-coloured sash to-day, 
and Helen no longer preferred blue to pink. iTot loi% after 

they were seated, Lady S observed that her daughter's face 

was burned by being opposite to the fire ; and, after betrayhig some 
symptoms of anxiety, cried — “ Mademoiselle, why will you 
always let Augusta sit so near the hre? My dear, how can you 
bear to bum your face so i Do be so good, for my sake, to take 
a screen.” 

“ There’s no screen in the room, ma’am, I believe,” said the 
young lady, moving, or seeming to move, her chair threo-quaritors 
of an inch backwards. 

< No screen ! ” said Lady S , looking round ; “ I thought, 

Mademoiselle, your screens were finished.” 

. “ Ohy ouiy Madame^ dey he finish; hut I forgot to make dem 
\xyme downstairs, ” ^ 

“I hate embroidered screens,” observed Lady S y turning 

away her head ; “for one is always afraid lo use them.” 

Mademoiselle immediately rose to fetch one of hors. 

“iVe voue dirangez pasy Mademoisdlcy^ said Lady S , 

carelessly ; and whilst she was out of the room, turning to Mrs. 
Temple, “ Have you a French governess ? ” said she ; '*1 think 
you told me not,” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Tettple, “ I have no thoughts of any gover- 
ness for my daughters.” 

“Why, indeed, I don’t know but you are quite right, for 
they are sad plagues to have in one’s house ; besides, 1 believe 
too, i|}, general, they are a sad sot of people. But what con one 
do, you know 1 One must submit to all that ; for they tell 
me there’s no other way of securing to one’s children a good 
I^nch pronunciation. How will you manage about that V ” 

“Helen and Emma,” said Mrs. Temple, “read and u;nder-^ 
stand French as well as I dould with, and, if ever they gd* to 
France, I hope they will be able to catch the accent as- T have 
never suffered them to acquire any fixed bad habits of speaking 

“0,” said Lady S , ^^‘had habits are %7hat I dread of all 

things for Augusta ; I assure you I was particularly nice about 
the choice of a governess for her; so m^y of these sort of 
, people come over here from Switzerl^d, or the Fjenc^ provincefl^ 
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and speak a horrid jargon. It’s very diiRcult to meet with a 
person you could entirely depend upon.” 

.“Very diJficult, indeed,” said Mrs. Temple. 

“However,” continued her ladyshjp, “I think myself most 
exceedingly fortunate; I am absolutely certain that Mademoiselle 
FanacHb comes* from Paris, and was bom and educated there ; 
so I feel quite at ease ; and as to the rest,” said she, loweiing her 
voice, tfut only lowering it sufficiently to fix Lady Augusta’s 
attention — “as to the rest, I shall part with her when my 
daughter is a year or two older ; so you know she can do no 
groat harm. Besides,” said she, speaking louder, “ I really have 
great confidence in her, and Augusta and she seem to agree 
vastly well.” • 

Oh, yes,” said Lady Augusta, “ Mademoiselle is exceedingly 
good-natured : I am sure I like her vastly.” 

“ Well, that’s thep chief thing ; I would work upon a child’s 

sensibility ; that’s my notion of edtfcation,” said Lady S to 

Mrs. Temple, affecting a sweet smile. “ Take care of the heart, 
at any rate — there I’m sure, at least, I may depend on Mademoiv 
selle Panache, for she is the best creature in the world ; I’ve 
the highest opinionfof her: not that I would trust my own 
judgment, but she was most exceedingly well recommended 
to me.” 

Mademoi^lle Panache came into the room again, just as Lady 

S finished her last senten^ ; she brought one of her own 

worked screens in her hand. Helen looked at Lady Augusta, 
expecting ^hat she Would at least have gone to meet her 
governess ; but the young lady never offered to rise from her 
seat ; and when poor Mademoiselle presented the screen to her, 
she received it with the utmost noncJialance, only interrupting 
her conversation by a slight bow of the head. Helen and Emma 
looked down, feeling both ashamed and shocked at rS^ners 
which they could neither think kind nor polite. However, it 
was 'no wonder that the pupil should not be scrupuloq|ly 
resppetful towards a governess whom her mother treated like 
®w8iting-maid. • • # 

M(A'e csffriages now came to the door, and the room was soon 
j^Ued with company. The young ladies dined at the s^e-table 
with Mademoiselle Panache; and during dinner Emma and. 
Helen quite won Aer heart — “ Voild des desmoisellea de phSt 
jpoliea/” she said? with emphasis ; and it is true, that they were 
paiticularly careful lo treat her with the greatest attention and'; 
lespect) nqt on^from their general habits of good breeding, and 
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from a sense of propriety, but from a feeling pity and 
generosity : they could not bear to think that a per^n should be 
treated with neglect or insolence merely because her situation 
and rank happened to bo inferior. 

Mademoiselle, pleased with their manners, was parti^iularly 
officious in entertaining them ; and when the rest of the com- 
pany sat down to cards, she offered to show them the .house, 
which was large and magnificent. 

Helen and Emma were very glad to be relieved from their 
seats beside the caixl-table, and from perpetually hearing of 
trumps, odd tricks, and honours ; so that they eagerly accepted 
Mademoiselle’s proposal. 

The last room which they went into was Lady Augusta’s 
apartment, in which her writing-desk, her drawing-box, and her 
pianoforte stood. It was very elegantly funiished ; and at one 
enfl was a handsome book-case, which immediately attracted 
Helen and Emma’s attention. Hot Lady Augusta’s; her 
attention, the moment she came into the room, was attracted by 
fif hat, which Mademoiselle had been making up in the morning, 
and which lay half-finished upon the sofa. “ Well, really this 
is elegapt I ” said she ; “ certainly, Mademoiselle, you have the 
best taste in the world I — Isn’t it a beautiful hat 1 ” said she, 
appealing to Helen and Emma. 

“ Oh, yes,” replied Helen, instantly ; for as She was no great 
judge, she was afraid to hazard her opinion, and tUbught it 
safest to acquiesce in Lady Augusta’s. Emma, on the contraiy, 
who did not think the hat particularly prelty, and who dared to 
think for herself, was silent ; and certainly, it requires no com- 
mon share of strength of mind, to dare to think for one’s self 
about a hat. 

In tije mean time Mademoiselle put the finishing stroke to her 
work ; and observing that the colour of the ribbon would become 
Helen’s complexion, Merveilleusement / permettez, Mad$moi- 
selbi" said she, putting it lightly upon her head. “ Ctu'dle 
^st clmrnumtel QxCelle est Men comme ^al — Quite anoiJ^t 
tit^ / Mademoiselle Helen est^clmrmaliite cried thq governSs 
with enthusiasm ; and her pupil echoed her exclamations with 
equal aithusiasm, till Helen would absolutely have J)ebn per- 
suaded that some sudden metamorphosis had taken place in her 
appearance, if her sister’s composure had not'jbappily preserved 
her in her sober senses. She could not, howeter, help feeling a 
sensible diminution of merit and happiness when the hal| ii^aa 
lifted off her head, ^ * o 
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*• What a very pretty-coloured rihbon I ” said she, to her sister. 

** That’s pistachio-colour,” said Lady Augusta. 

‘ •• Pistachio-colour ! ” repeated Helen, with admiration. 

“ Pistachio-colour ! ” repeated her lister, coolly ; “ I did not 
know 1j;iat was .the name of the colour.” 

Bon Dieu / ” said Mademoiselle, lifting up her hands and 
eyes to heaven ; “ Bon Dieu / not know dejpistachea colour ! ” 

Emma, neither humbled nor shocked at her own ignorance, 
simply said to herself, “Surely it is no crime not to know a 
name** But Mademoiselle’s abhorrent and amazed look produced 
a very different effect upon Helen’s imagination ; she felt all the 
anguish of false shame, that dangerous infirmity of weak minds. 

“ Bon ! ” said Mademoiselle Panache fo herself, observing the 
impression which she made ; “ Voila un hon mjet au moins.** 
And she proceeded, with more ofHciousnoss perhaps than polite- 
ness, t(j reform certain minutiae in !IJelen’s dress which were n8t 
precisely adjusted according to what she called the mode ; she 
having the misfortune to be possessed of that intolerant spirit 
which admits but of one mode ; a spirit which is common to allT 
persons who have aeen but little of the world, or of good company ; 
and who, consequontiy, cannot conceive the liberality of senti- 
ment, upon all matters of taste and fashion, which distinguishes 
well-bred an^ well-educated people. 

^^Pardmnez, Mademoiselle HMhne** said she: Permettez** 
— altering things to her fancy — ^fun petit plus — et un petit plus; 
ouij comme fo — comme pa — Bien / Bien ! A\ non / Cela est 
vilain, affre^e / Mais tenez — toujours comme pa ; ressouvenez-vou» 
bien, M^emoiselle / Ah bon / vous voila mise d quatre epingles / ** 

“ A quatre epingles / ” repeated Helen to herself. 

Surely,” thought Emma, “ that is a vulgar expression ; Made- 
moiselle is hot as elegant in her taste for language as for 4ress.” 
Indeed two or three technical expressions which afterwards 
escaped ^rom this lady, joined to the prodigious knowledge she 
displayed of the names, qualities, and value of ribbons, gauzes, 
j^ei^hers, &c., had excited a strong suspicion in Emma’s mind^ 
th^ M^e^oiscUo Panache herself might possibly have hjd 
the hd&Our to be a milliner. 

The folbwmg incident sufficiently confirmed her suspicions : 
whilst Mademoiselle was dressing and undressing Helen, she# 
regularly carried e^ry pin which she took out to her mouth. 

Helen did not perceive this manceuvie, it being performed with 
habitual celerity ; but seeing that all the pins were vanished, she 
first glanced heeeye upon the table, and then on the ground, and 
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still not seeing her pins, she feltinher pocket for W pincushioiii 
and presented it. “J*en at assez, bien obltffSe, mafiemoisdle 
and from some secret receptacle in her mouth, she produced first 
one pin, then another, till fimma counted seventeen, to her utter 
astonishment — ^more, certainly, than any mouth could contain 
but a milliner’s. 

Unfortunately, however, in Mademoiselle’s haste to gpeak, a 
pin and an exclamation, contending in her mouth, impeded her 
utterance, and put her in imminent danger of choking. They all 
looked frightened. “ Qu!avez^(m done / ” cried she, recovering 
herself with admirable dexterity. “ C^^avez-vous done 1 Ce n'esi 
rien / Ah^ si vons aviez vu Mademoiselle Alexandre / Ah 1 dat 
would frighten you indeed. Many de time I see her putom tirtijy 
forty, fifty— ay, one hundred, two hundred — in her mouth, and 
she dll de time laugh, talk, eat, drink, sle^ vnd dem, and no harm, 
rimobstant, never happen Mademoiselle Alexandre^ 

“ And who is Mademoiselle Alexandre ? ” said Emma. 

“ Eh, done / fameuse marchande de modes — rue St, HonorS^ 
Hvale celebre de Mademoiselle BaularaJ* 

“ Yes, I know ! ” said Lady Augusta, deligjbted to appear to 
know t(ho names of two French milliners^ without in the least 
suspecting that she had the honour to have a third for a governess. 

If Emma smiled, but was silent. She fortunately possessed a 

sound discriminating understanding ; observing and judging'for 
herself, it was not easy to impose upon her by names and^grimaces. 

It was remarkable that Mademoiselle Panache had never once 
attempted to alter anything in Emma’s dress, and directed very 
little of her conversation to her ; seeming to have an intuitive 
perception that she could make no impression; and Lady 
Augusta, too, treated her with less familiarity, but with far more 
respect. 

“ jDW Helen,” said Lady Augusta, for she seemed, to use her 
own expression, to have taken a great fancy to her — “ dear Helen, 
Idftope you are to be at the ball at the races.” 

“ I don’t know,” said Helen; “I believe my mother intjpnds 
td be there.” ^ n ^ ‘ 

*^Et vous?” said MademoiselH Panache, “you, tff be^ure, I 
hope ;4>-your mamma could not be so cruel as to leave you at 
^home ! une demoiselle faite comme vous / ” ‘ ^ 

Helen had been quite indifferent about gomg to the ball, till 
these words inspired her with a violent di^srre to go there^ or 
rather with a violent dread of the misfortune and difl^praca of 
I being left “at home.” 
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We shall, for fear of being tiresome, omit a long conversation 
which passecL about the dress and necessary preparations for this 
ball. It is enough to say that Helen was struck with despair at 
the idea that her mother probably would not procure for her all 
the fine things ^hich Lady Augusta had, and which Mademoiselle 
assurecAor were absolutely necessary to her being “ presentable.** 
In partijular, her ambition was excited by a splendid watch-chain 
of her ladyship's, which Lady Augusta assured her “ there was 
no possibility of IMnff without.” 

Emma, however, reflecting that she had lived all her life 
without even wishing for a watch-chain, was inclined to doubt 
the accuracy of her ladyship's assertion. 

In the mean time poor Helen fell into* a profound and some- 
what painful reverie. She stood with the watch-chain in her 
* hand, ruminating upon the vast, infinite number of things she 
wanted, to complete ‘her happiness — things of which she had 
never thought before. Indeed, during tho short time she had 
been in the company of Mademoiselle Panache, a new world 
seemed to have opened to her imagination — new wants, new' 
wishes, new notiong of right and wrong, and a totally new idea 
of excellence and happiness had taken possession of her mind. 

So much mischief may be done by a silly governess in a single 
quarter of an hour ! But we are yet to see more of tho genius of 
Madomoisello*Panachc for education. It happened that, while 
tho young*iadics were busily talking together, she had got to the 
other end of the room, and was busily engaged at a looking-glass, 
receding and advancing* by turns, to decide tho exact distance 
at which rouge was liable to detection. Keeping her eye upon 
the mirror, she went baokwaids, and backward er, till unluckily 
she chanced to set her foot upon Lady Augusta's favourite little 
dog, who instantly sent forth a piteous yell ^ 

“Oh, my dog! — Oh! my dog!” exclaimed Lady Augusta, 
running to the dog, and taking it into her lap. “0, cAira 
Fanfan / — where is it hurt, my poor, dear, sweet, darling little 
o^'eatqjce?” * 

*^khre Fanfan/'* cried^ Madoifloiselle, kneeling down anA 
kissing** the* offended paw, ^Erdonnez, Fanfan!'* — and they 
continued caressing and pitying Fanl'aii, so as to give Helon a 
very exalted opinion of their sensibility, and to make her wiser . 
aister doubt of its si/Lcerity. 

XiOnger would have been deplored with all the pathos 

of feminine fondness, had not Mademoiselle suddenly shrieked 
^d started j^p. • i' What’s the matter 1 what's the matter ) ” cried ■ 
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they all at once. The af&ighted governess pointq^to her pupil's 
feash, exclaiming , — ^'Regardez / regardezl ” There wee a moderate- 
sized spider upon the young lady’s sash. violdl ah, la 

moloL 1 ” cried she, at an awful distance. 

** It is only a spider,” said Emma. ^ 

** A spider ! ” said Lady Augusta, and threw Fanfan from hex 
lap as she rose ; “ where ? — where t~on my sash ! ” ^ 

“ I’ll shake it off,” said Helen. 

“ Oh, shake it, shake it ! ” — and she shook it herself, till the 
spider fell to the ground, and seemed to be almost as much 
frightened as Lady Augusta, and was making his way as fast as 
possible from the field of battle. 

“ Ou est-il f — ou est-HL f — Le mlain animal / ” cried Mademoi- 
selle, advancing; “a/i/ qa& je Vecrase au moins,"* said «he, 
having her foot prepared. ' 

^ “ Kill it ! — 0 Mademoiselle, don’t kill it,” said Emma, stooping 
down to save it ; “ I’ll put it out of the window this instant.” 

“ Ah ! how can you touch it 1 ” said Lady Augusta, with disgust, 

** while Emma carried it carefully in her hand, and Helen, whose 
humanity was still proof against Mademoiselle Panache, ran to 
open the window. Just as they had got the poor spider out of - 
the reach of its enemies, a sudden gust of wind blew it back 
again ; it fell once more upon the floor. 

“ Oh, kill it ! — kill it, anybody ; for heaven’s sake ! do kill it I 
Mademoiselle pressed forward^»and crushed the anim^fi to death. 

“ Is it dead ? — quite dead ? ” said her pupil, approachin g timidly. 
“Amweez/” said her governess, laughing. due cr^igim- 
vons done / Elle est morte, je votes dis/* 

The young lady looked at the entrails of the spider, and was 
satisfied ** 

Sq.much for a lesson on humanity. 

It was some time before the elTects of this scene were effaced 
from the minds of either of the sisters ; but at length^'a subject 
w»ry interesting to Helen was started. Lady Augusta men- 
“ tioned the little ebony box which had been put into the^eoac^ 
fad Miss Helen’s very obliging notO.^ 

However, though she affected to be pleased, it was* ^idenfc, 
by thb haughty carelesness of her manner while she returned 
^ her thanks, that she was rather offended than obl^ed by the 
present. ** 

Helen was surprised and mortified. The liimes, she perceived, 
were changed since the days of Aboulcasem. o 

1 am particularly distressed,” said Lady Avguste, who oi^en 



jissumed the language of a woman, I am particularly distressed, 
to i*ob you of your pretty prints, especially as my uncle has just 
sent me down a set of Bartolozzi's from town.” 

“ But I hope, Lady Augusta, you Uked the little prints which 
are cutfOut. I* think you said you wished for some such things 
to put on a work-basket.” 

“ Ohf yes ; I^m sure I’m exceedingly obliged to you for remem- 
bering that I I had quite forgotten it ; but I found some beauti- 
ful vignettes the other day in our French books, and I shall set 
about copying them for my basket directly. I’ll show them to 
you, if you please,” said she, going to the bookcase. “Made- 
moiselle, do be so good as to reach for me those little books in 
the morocco binding.” * 

Mademoiselle got upon a stool and touched several books, one 
after another, for shjj could not translate “ morocco binding.” ^ 

“ W^ich did you mean ‘I — Dis — its — diRf or dot ? ” said she. 
“No, no — none of those. Mademoiselle: not in that row. 
Look just above your hand in the second row from the top.” 

. “ Oh, no ; not in dat row, I hope." 

“ Why not there 

“ 0, MUadi Augmta^ wus sgavez Men — ce sont Id, le» Iwret^ 
defemlu ^ — I dare not touch one — Vous le sgavez Uen^ Miladh 
votre chire — ” 

votre chhre mhre/*^ repeated the young lady, mim- 
icking her governess ; “pooh, ndnsensc, give mo tlio books.” 

^ 'nxm — absolunierU non — Croyez-moi^ Mademoiselle, de 

%)ok is ndt good, Ce n'est pas comme il faut I it is not fit for 
young ladies— for nobody to read'* 

“ How do you know that so well. Mademoiselle ? ” 

N'impeyrte," said Mademoiselle, colouring: NHmporte — 

je le sgais* But not to talk of dat; you hnow I cannot disobey 
MUadi ; de row of Romans she forbid to be touch, on no ojcwunt, 
}yy nebohy hut herself in the house. You know dis, Mademoiselle 
Augusta. So, en conscience," said she, descending from the stoc^~ 
i d^En conscience / ” repeated La^ Augusta, with the impatijjif^ 
iicden^; of Qpe not used to be opposed, “ I can’t help admiring 
. ^the tenderness of your conscience, Madcmoiscllo Panache. 
Now, would .you believe itl” continued she, turning t(f Emma 
and Ellen, “now, yrould you believe it? Mademoiselle has haclb 
; the second volunm of that very book under her pillow this fort- 

a * ht ; I caught her reading it one morning, and that was what 
^ de me so anxious to see itj or else ten to one I never should 
^^'faftve thoii^ht'cS the book; so en conscience/ Mademoiselle.” 
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Mademoiselle coloured furiously. % , 

^^Mais vraiment, Miladi Augusta^ vous me manqicez en face/^ 

The young lady made no reply, but sprang upon the stool, to 
reach the books for herlelf; and the governess, deeming it 
prudent not to endanger her authority by an inelTectual ctruggle 
for victory, thought proper to sound a timely retreat. 

^^AllonSy MesdemoiseUes” cried she, “/ famy de tea<Mit by 
dis time — deseendons and she led the way. Emma instantly 
followed her. 

“ Stay a moment for me, Helen, my dear.” 

Helen hesitated. 

“Then you won't take down the books?” said she. 

“Nay, one moment;^ just let me show you the vignette.” 

“No, no — pray don't ; Mademoiselle said you must not,” " 

^ “Yes, she said I must not; but you see, she went away, that 
I might; and so I will,” p,aid Lady Augusta, jumping off the 
stool with the red books in her hand. “ Now, look here.” 

“ O, no ; I can’t stay, indeed ! ” said Helen, pulling away her 
liand. 

“ La ! what a child you are I ” said Lady Augusta, laughing ; 

“ its mamma slia’n’t bo angry with it, she sha'n't. La 1 what 
harm can there be in looking at a vignette ? ” 

“Why, to be sure there can bo no harm in ’ooking at a 
vignette,” said Helen, submitting from the same specie^ of false 
shame which had conquered her understanding before, about 
the pistachio-colour. , 

“Well, look ! ” said Lady Augusta, opening the book, “isn’t 
this exceedingly pretty ? ” 

“ Exceedingly pretty,” said Helen, scarce seeing it ; “now shall 
we go down ? ” 

“ !Nb, stay ; as you think that pretty, I can show you a much 
prettier.” 

“ Well, only one then.” ** . 

* ^ut when she had seen that. Lady Augusta still said, “ One 
"^d^or,” and “one other,” til) she had gone through a voftnao^' 
and a half : Helen all the while alternately hesitating' and^jicld- 
ing out of pure weakness and mauvaise horde, 

The^ vignettes, in fact, were not extraordinarily beautiful; 
tfior, if they had been, would she have taken the least pl^easure 
in seeing them in such a surreptitious manner. She did not, ^ 
however, see all the difficulties into which tnis first deviation 
from proper conduct would lead her. Alas ! no one ever cai£ 

Jui^ when they were within three leaves of ^He of ^ 
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last volume, they heard voices upon the stairs.— “ There’s my 
mother !— They’re coming !— What shall we do ? ” cried Lady 
Augusta ; and though there could be “ no luirm in looking at a 
print, yet the colour now forsook hSr cheek, and she stood tlie 
piotun of guiU and cowardice. There was not time to put the 
books in their places. What was to be done ? 

“ Pi^t them into our pockets,” said Lady Augusta. 

“ 0, no, no ! — I won’t — I can’t — what meanness ! ” 

“ But you must. I can’t get them both into mine,” said Lady 
Augusta, in great distress. “ Dear, dear Helen, for my sake ! ” 

Helen trembled, and let Lady Augusta put the book into her 
pocket. 

“My dear,” said Lady S , openiitg the door, just as this 

operation was effected, “ we are come to see your room : will 
you let us in 1 ” 

“CU certainly, madamo,” said I^dy Augusta, commandin'^ a 
smile ; hut Helen’s face was covered with so d<M)p a crimson, 
and she betrayed such evident symptoms of embarrassment, that 
her mother, who came up with the rest of tlio company, could 
not help taking notice of it. 

“ Ar’n’t you well, Helen, my dear 1 ” said her mother. 

Helen attempted to answer 

“Perhaps” said Lady Augusta, “it was the grapes after 
dinner whidi diSagreed with you.” 

Heloif refused the look of assent which was cx])cct<*d : and at 
this moment she felt J;he greatest contempt for Lady Augusta, 
and tcrror*to see herself led on step by step in deceit. 

“ My love, indeed you don’t look well,” said Lady S , in 

a tone of pity, 

" “ It must he de grapes,'* said Mademoiselle, 

“No, ifldeed,” said Helen, who felt inexpressible sha»e and 
anguish, “no, indeed, it is not the grapes;” turning away and 
looking up to her mother with tears in her eyes. 

She was upon the point of producing the book before all ithe, 

• c^npany ; but Lady Augusta pressed her arm, and she forbor^ 
for thought it would Ido dishSnourablo to betray her. 

Temple did not choose to question her daughter further 
at this Igmej and relieved her from confusion by tufning to 
something else. . . . • 

^ As* they went downstairs to tea. Lady Augusta, with familiaf 

^ fondness, took Brelen’s hand. 

* ^‘You need not fear,” said Helen, withdrawing her hand 

.^Idly ; shall not betray you, Augusta.” 
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“You'll promiso me thatl” 

“ Yes," said Helen, with a feeling of contempt. » % 

After tea, Xady Augusta was requested to sit down to the 
pianoforte, and favour the company with an Italian song. She 
sat down, and played and sung with the greatest pase and^aiety 
imaginable ! while Helen, incapable of feeling, still more incapa- 
ble of affecting gaiety, stood beside the harpsichord, hgr eyes 
bowed down with ^^penetrative sliamcJ* 

“ Why do you look so woe-begone ? ” said I^ady Augusta, as 
she stooped for a music-book j “ why don't you look as I do ? ” 

“ I can't,” said Helen. 

Her ladyship did not feel the force of this answer ; for her 
own self-approbation could, it seems, be recovered at a very 
cheap rate; half a dozen strangers listening with unmeaning 
smiles and encomiums to her execution of one of Clementi's 


le&sons, were sufficient to satisfy her ambition. Nor is this 
surprising, when all her education had tended to tcacn her 
that what are called accomplishments are superior to every- 
thing else. Her drawings were next to be produced, and 
admired. Tho tabic was presently covered with fruit, flowers, 
landscapes, men's, women's, and children's heads ; while 
Madenioisellc was suffered to stand holding a largo portfolio, till 
she was ready to faint ; nor was she, pcrliaps, the only person in 
company who was secretly tired of the exhibition. *' 

These eternal exhibitions of i accomplishments have$ of late, 
become private nuisances. Let young women cultivate their 
tastes or their understandings in any manner that ^can afford 
them agreeable occupation, or, in one word, that can make them 
happy ; if they are wise, they will early make it their object to 
be permanently happy, and not merely to be admired for a few 


All this time poor Helen could think of nothing but the book 
which she had been persuaded to secrete. It grew lato in tho 
ev^ng, and Helen grew more and more uneasy at not having 
cny opportunity of returning it. Lady Augusta was so feusy^ 
taking and receiving complifkionts, that it was impossible % 
catch her eye. • 


At length Mrs. Temple's carriage was ordered ; an^ uoW all 
company wore seated in fqrm, and Helen saw, with the 
greatest distress, that she was further than ever from her 
purpose. She once had a mind to call her £iother aside, and 


consult her ; but that she could not do on account of her promise. 
Tho carriage came to the door ; and while Helen pi^t on her 
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cloak, Mademoiselle assisted her, so that she could not speak to 
Lady Augusta. At last, when she was taking leave of her, she 
said, “ Will you let me give you the book ? and half drew it 
from her pocket. * 

' V O^tgoodness ! not now : I can’t take it now.” 

What shall I do with it ? ” 

“ Wlhy, take it home, and send it back directed to me — re- 
member — by the first opportunity — when you have done with it.” 

“ Done with it ! — I have done with it. Indeed, Lady Augusta, 
you must let me give it you now.” 

“Come, Helen, we are waiting for you, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Temple ; and Helen was hurried into the carriage with the b3ok 
still in her pocket. Thus was^slie brought from one difficulty 
intb another. 

Now she had propiiscd her mother never to borrow any bopk 
without her knowledge ; and certaiiily she had not the slightest 
intention to forfeit her word, when she first was persuaded to 
look at the vignettes. “ Oh,” said she to herself, “ where will 
all this end 1 What shall I do now ? Wliy was I so weak as 
to stay to look at tjie prints 1 And why did I fancy I should 
like liidy Augusta before I knew anything of her! Oh, liow 
much I wish I had never s(;en her ! ” 

Occupied Jjy these thoughts all the way they were going homo, 
Helen, wo may imagine, did not appear as cheerful, or as much 
at case, as usual. Her mother •and her sister were conversing 
very agreeably ; but if. she had been asked, when the caiTiage 
stopped, slfe could not have told a single syllable of what they 
liad been saying. 

Mrs. Temple perceived that something hung heavy upon her 
daughter’s mind ; but trusting to her long habits of candour and 
integrity, She was determined to leave her entirely at Mbcity ; 
she therefore wished her a good night, without inquiring into 
the cause of her melancholy. 

Helen scarcely knew what it was to lie awake at night ; ftie 
^e^orally slept soundly from the jnoment she went to bed ylT' 
thif njpmij^, and then wakened as gay as a lark ; but now it 
was jquite otherwise ; she lay awake, uneasy and restless ; her 
pillow wa# wet with her tears ; she turned from side to sffie, but 
in vain; it was tlje longest night she had remembered; shoi 
^wished a thousand times for morning; but when the morning 
*came, she got up with a very heavy heart ; all her usual occupa- 
tions had lost their charms ; and what she felt the most painful 
was her ttothet’s kind, open, \msuspicious manner. had 
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never, at least she had never for many years, broken her word ; 
she had long felt the pleasure of integrity, and knew how to 
estimate its loss. 

“ And for what,” said Helen to herself, “ have I forfeited this 
pleasure ? — for nothing.” • ^ * 

Blit, besides this, she was totally at a loss to know what step 
she was next to take ; nor could she consult the friends 'she had 
always been accustomed to apply to for advice. Two ideas of 
honour, two incompatible ideas, were struggling in her mind. 
She thought that she should not betray her companion, and she 
knew she ought not to deceive her mother. She was fully 
resolved never to open ^the book which she had in her pocket, 
but yet she was to keep it she knew not how long. I^dy 
Augusta had desired her to send it home : but she did not see 
bpw this was to bo accomplished, without having recourse to 
the secret assistance of servants, a species of meanness to which 
she had never stooped. She thought she saw herself involved 
,)n inextricable didiculties. She knew not what to do ; she laid 
her head down upon her arms and wept bitterly. 

Her mother just then came into the room. ' 

“ Helen, my dear,” said she, without taking any notice of her ' 
tears, “ here’s a fan which one of the servants just brought out 
of the carriage ; I find it was left there by ij^ccidcnt all night. 
The man tells me, that Mademoiselle Panache put ij into the 
front pocket, and said it was a present from Lady Augusta to 
Miss Helen.” It was a splendid French fan. 

“ Oh,” said Helen, “ I can’t take it ! I can’t take any present 

from Lady Augusta. I wish ” 

“ You wish, perhaps,” said Mrs. Temple, smiling, “ that you 
had not begun the traffic of presents ; but since you have, it 
would not be handsome, it would not be proper, to refuse the fan.” 

“ But I must — I will refuse it ! ” said Helen. “ Oh- mother, 
you don’t know how unhappy I ami” — She paused. “Didnt 
see that something was the matter, madam, when you came 
^ yesterday into Lady Augusta’s roQm ? ” * T ' 

“Yes,” said her mother, “I did; but I did noi c^«)se to 
inquire the cause ; I thought if you had wished I should know 
it, that you would have told it to me. You are now old enough, 
/^elen, to be treated with confidence.” 

“No,” said Helen, bursting into tears, "Lam not — indeed L, 

am not— I have But, oh, mother I the worst of it a^ iSy. 

that I don’t know whether I should tell you anything about it 
or no — ought not to betray anybody, ought if” '' 
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** Certainly not; and as to mo, the desire yon now show to bo 
sincere is enough ; you are perfectly at liberty ; if I can assist 
to advise you, my dear, I will ; but I do not want to force any 
secret from you : do what you think hght and honourable.” 

‘‘Bmb I have done what is very dishonou^ablt^,” said Helen 
“ At least I may tell you all that concerns myself. I am afraid 
you will think I have broken my promise,” said she, drawing 
the book from her pocket. “I have brought home this book.” 
She paused, and seemed to wait for her mother’s reproaches: but 
her mother was silent ; she did not look angry, but surprised and 
florry. 

“ Is this all you wished to say 1 ” 

“All that I can say,” replied Helen. *** Perhaps, if you heard 
th^ whole story, you might think mo less to blame ; but I can- 
not tell it to you. { hope you will not ask me any more.” ^ 

“ Ne,” said her mother ; “ that I Assure you I will not.” 

“ And now, mother, will you — and you’ll set my heart at ease 
again — will you tell mo what I shall do with the Iwok ? ” 

• “ That I cannot possibly do. I cannot adviso when I don’f 
know the circumalauccs ; I pity you, Helen, but 1 cannot help 
you ; you must judge for yourself.” 

Helen, after some deliberation, resolved to write a note to 
Lady Augusta, and to ask her mother to send it. 

Her mother sent it without looking at the direction. 

“0, mother! how good you ftro to me,” said Helen. “And 
now, madam, what shill bo my punishment 1 ” 

“ It will* be a very severe punishment, I’m afraid ; but it is 
not in .my power to help it : my confidence in you does not 
deoend upon myself ; it must always depend upon you.” 

“ Oh ! have I lost your confidence ? ” 

“ Hot lo6t, but lessened it,” said her mother. “ I cannot pos- 
sibly feel the same confidence in you now, that I did yesterday 
morning*; I cannot feel the same dependence upon a person who 
has deceived me, as upon one who never had ; could you 1” • 

• #4^0, certainly,” said Helen, w^h a deep sigh. 

“ I ” <^id she to herSelf, “if Lady Augusta knew the pam 
she has' cost me I — But I’m sure, however, she’ll tell her mother 
all the afifir when she reads my note.” ^ 

Helen’s note contained much eloquence and more simplicity |l» 
but as* to the effec^ upon Lady Augusta, she calculated ill. No 
answer was retumod but a few ostensible lines: — “Lady 
.AuJ^usta’s compliments, and she was happy to hear Miss Helen T. 
wras bettel) &c.^ — ^And, strange to tell ! when they met about 
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three weeks after at a ball iu town, Lady Augusta dic^ot think 
proper to take any notice of ITelcn or Emma. She- locked as if 
she had never seen them before, and by a haughty stare, for 
girls can stare now almoat*^ as well as women, cancelled all her 
former friendship for her “dear Helen.” It is ’to bo observed, 
that she was now in company with two or three young ladies of 
higher rank, whom she thought more fashionable, an(i conse- 
quently more amiable. 

Mrs. Temple was by no means sorry to find this intimacy 
between Lady Augusta and her daughter dissolved. 

“ I am sure tlio next time,” said Helen, “ I’ll take care not to 
like a stranger merely for having a blue sash.” 

“But, indeed,” said Emma, “I do think Mademoiselle 
Panache, from all I saw of her, is to blame for many of Lady 
Augusta’s defects.” ^ 

^ “For all of them, I’ll ai^yswer for it,” said Helen; “L would 

not have a French governess for the world ; Lady S might 

well say they were a bad set of people.” 

* “That was too general an expression, Helen,” said Mrs. 
Temple; “and it is neither wise nor just to judge of any set of 
j3eoplo by an individual, whether that individual be good or bad. 
— All French governesses are not like Mademoiselle Panache.” 

Helen corrected her expression, and said, “ Well, I mean I 
would not for the world have sucii a governess as Mademoiselle 
Panache.” 


PART 11. 


The tendency of any particular mode of education is not 
always perceived before it is too late to change the habits or the 
chwracter of the pupil: to superficial observers, children of 
nearly the same age often se^ muc^ alike in manners and dis^^ 
position, who, in a few years afterward, appear in every Aspect, 
strikingly different. We have given our readers some idea of 
the mimiier in which Mrs. Temple educated her daughters, and 
•some notion of the mode in which Lady Augusta was managed 
by Mademoiselle Panache : the difference between the characters* 
of Helen and I^dy Augusta, though visibte, even at the ewly ^ 
age of twelve or thirteen, to an intelligent mother, was scarcely 
noticed by common acquaintance, \eho conte&ted 'ihemseLyee 
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with the usual phrases, as equally applicable to both the young 
ladies: “Upon my word, Lady Augusta and Miss Helen 
Temple are both of them very fine girls, and very highly accom- 
plished, and vastly well educated, as I understand. I really can- 
not, tell which, to prefer. Lady Augusta, to bo sure, is rather 
tj^e tafier of the two, and her manners are certainly more 
woman^ and fashioned than Miss Helen’s; but then. Miss 
Helen Temple has something of simplicity about her that some 
people think very engaging. For my part, I don’t pretend to 
judge — girls alter so; there’s no telling, at twelve years old, 
what they may turn out at sixteen.” 

From twelve to sixteen, Lady Augusta continued under the 
direction of Mademoiselle Panache ; wWlst her mother, content 
with her daughter’s progress in external accomplishments, ])aid 
no attention to the cultivation of her temper or her understand- 
ing. Lady S lived much in what is called the world ; vuis 

fond 0 ? company, and fonder of cai^ds ; sentimentally anxious to 
be thought a good mother, but indolently willing to leave hoi 
daughter wholly to the care of a French governess, whoso 
character she had, never taken the trouble jto investigate. Not 

that Lady S coTild be ignorant that, however well qualified 

to teach the true French pronunciation, she could not be a 
perfectly eligible companion for her daughter, as she grow up ; 
her lady shij? intended to part with the governess Avhon Lady 
Augusta'* was fifteen ; but froip day to day, and fnim year to 

year, this was put off : sometimes I^ady S thought it a pity 

to dismiss Alademoisdlle because — “she was tho best creature in 
the world ;” sometimes she rested content with the idea that six 
month? more or less could not signify; till at length family 
re^asons obliged her to postpone Mademoiselle’s dismissal ; part 
of tho nr^ney intended for the payment of tho governess’s 
salary had been unfortunately lost by tho mother at th% card- 
table. Lady Augusta consequently continued un<h3r tho auspices 
of Mademoiselle Panache till her ladyship was eighteen, andjier 
ed^ation was supposed to be entirely completed. ^ 

* ?In the mean time Mad^moisellie Panache endeavoured, b^ll 
the ^lga^^a^ts of flattery, to ingratiate herself with her pupil, in 
hopes fiiat from a governess she might become a cotj^anion. 
The sunAne^ months seem^ unusually long to the impatient 
young lady, whose* imagination daily anticipated the glories ol 

• her next winter’sfeampaign. Towards the end of July, howev^t 
a reinforcement of visitors came to her mother’s, and the present 
])egan to pngagp SQi^e attention as well as the future. Amongst 
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these visitors was Lord George ^ a young nobleman^ neav 

twenty-one, who was heir to a very considerable fqUune. We 
mention his fortune because it was his first merit, even in 
his own opinion. Gold, eilent, selfish, supercilious, and sillyi 
there appeared nothing in him to engage the affections or tgetiG^kd^, 
the fancy of a fair lady ; but Lady Augusta’s fancy was not'fixed 
upon his lordship’s character or manners, and much that, might 
have disgusted, consequently escaped her observation. Her 
mother had not considered the matter very attentively, but she 
thought that this young nobleman might bo no bad match for 
her Augusta, and she trusted that her daughter’s charms would 
make their due impression on his heart. Some weeks passed 
away in fashionable ncgHgence of the lady on his part, and alter- 
nate pique and coquetry on hers ; whilst, during those operatioijs,- 
her confidante and governess was too much occupied with her 
own manoeuvres to attend to those of her p\ipil. Lord Qcorge 
had with him upon this visit 'a Mr. DashAvood, Avho was engaged 
to accompany him upon his travels, and who had had the honour 
of being his lordship’s tutor. At the name of a tutor y let no one^ 
picture to himself a gloomy pedant ; or yet a jnan whose know- 
ledge, virtue and benevolence would command the respect, or 
win the affections of youth. Mr. Dasliwood could not be mis- 
taken for a pedant, unless a coxcomb be a sort of pedant. Dash- 
wood pretended neither to win afl:ection, nor to command respect ; 
but ho was, as his pupil emphatically swore, “ the best Tellow in 
the world.” Upon this best fellow in the world MadomoisoUe 
Panache fixed her sagacious hopes ; she b6gan to thkik that it 
would bo infinitely better to be the wife of the gallant Mr. Dash- 
wood, than the humble companion or the slighted governess of 
the capricious Lady Augusta. Having thus far opened the views 
and characters of these various personages, wo shall now give 
ourreaVlersan opportunity of judging of them by their words and 
actions. 

“You go with us, my lord, to the archery meeting this even- 

” said Lady S , as she rose from breakfast. His lordsjhip 

ga^ a negligent assent. “ AhPI ” exclaimed Mademoiselle 
ache, turning eagerly to Dashwood, “ have you seen de%nif6)rme t 
•^(feat^Jiarmant ; and I have no small hand in it.” 

Dashwood paid the expected compliment to her iaste. “Ah I 
koTi,” said she, “ you are too good, too flattering ; but yoitifmust 
tell me your judgment without flattery ? Vgus ete$ hormne dfe 
goiUy though an Englishman : you see, I have got no ' 

Dashwood bowed. * Allom / " said she, starting up ^th vas^ 
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gaiety, “ we have got no time to lose. 1 have the nt^atis to put 
to de bow : 1 must go and attend my Diane.” 

“ Attend* her Diane,” repeated Dashwood, the moment the 
doot was shut, and he was left alon^with Lord George. 

“ Attend her Diane I a very proper attendant.” Lord George 
'vre& v^Uy indifferent to propriety or impropriety upon this, as 
upon all other subjects. “ What are we to do with ourselves, I 
wondef*, this morning ? ” said he, with his customary yawn ; and 
he walked towards the window. The labour of finding employ- 
ment for his lordship always devolved upon his companion. “ I 
thought, my lord,” said Dashwood, “you talketl yesterday of 
going upon the water ; the river is very smooth, and I hope we 
shall have a fine day.” , 

“ I hope so, too ; but over the hill yonder it looks confounded 
black, eh? Well, at any rate, we may go down and make some 
of them get ready ta go with us. I’ll take my black Tom — liJ^s 
a handy feUow.” 

“ But if you take black Tom,” said Dashwood, laughing, “ we 
must not expect to have the ladies of our party : for you know* 
Mademoiselle has an unconquerable a7itipaty, os she calls it, to 
a negro.” • 

Lord George declared that for this very reason ho would order 
black Tom down to the water-side, and that he should en joy her 
affectation, or hen terror, whichever it was, of all things. “I 
suppose,”^ said ho, “she’ll scream as loud as Laily Augusta 
screamed at a frog the other day.^’ 

“ I’ll la)r you a wager I spoil your sport, my lord. I’ll lay 
you a guinea I get Mademoiselle into the boat without a single 
scream,^ said Dashwood. 

?/Done I ” said Lord George. “ Two to one she screams.” 

“Done!” said Dashwood; and he hoped that by pronosing 
this bet he had provided his pupil with an object for the^rholo 
morning^ Bgt Lord George was not so easily roused iminodiatoly 
after breakfast. “It looks terribly like rain,” said he, gomg 
back irresolutely, between the door and the window. “ Do 
thkB: it will rain, eh ?” ^ • # 

' ** Up,, not; I’m sure it will not rain." 

“ 1 wouldn’t lay two to one of that^ however ; look ^t this 
great clouA that’s coming.” 

“ Oh ! it will blow over.” 

. “I don’t know fratj” said Lord George, shaking his head with 
solemni^. way is the wind ? ’’—opening the 

pMow — “ I believe it may hold up, eh?” 
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“Certainly ; I think so.” 

“Then 111 call black Tom, eht — ^though I thinktane grows 
tired of going upon the water,” muttered his lordship, as he left 
the room. “ Couldn’t one«find something better T’ 

“Nothing better,” thought Dashwood, “but to hang your-^ 
self, my lor^ which 111 be bound you’ll do before you are^orty, 
for want of something better. But that’s not my affair.” 

“Where’s Mademoiselle?” cried Lady Augusta, Entering 
hastily, with a bow and arrow in her hand; “I’ve lost my 
quiver : where’s Mademoiselle ? ” 

“ Upon my word I don’t know,” said Dashwood, assuming an 
air of interest. 

“ You don’t know, Mr. Dashwood ! ” said Lady Augusta, sar- 
castically ; “ that’s rather extraordinary. I make it a rule, whpn- 
ever I want Mademoiselle, to ask where you are, and I never 
fdund myself disappointed before.” 

“ I am sorry, madam, you' should ever be disappointed,” said 
Dashwood, laughing. “Is this your ladyship’s oion taste?” 
^dded he, taking the painted bow out of her hand. “It’s 
uncommonly pretty.” * ' 

“ Pretty or not. Lord George did not think it worth while to 
look at it last night. His lordship will go through the world 
mighty easily — don’t you think so, Mr. Dashwood?” Dashwood 
attempted an apology for his pupil, but in sueh a sort, as if ho 
did not mean it to be accepted,, and then returning the bow to 
her ladyship’s hand, paused, sighed, and observed, that upon the 
whole, it was happy for his loidship that'* he possessed so much 
nonchalance, “Persons of a different cast,” continued he, “can- 
not, as your ladyship justly observes, expect to pass through life 
so easily.” This speech was pronounced in a tone so different 
from ^J)ashwood*s usual careless gaiety, that Lady Augusta could 
not help being struck with it ; and, by her vanity, it was inter- 
preted precisely as the gentleman wished. Rank ^and fortune 
wgye her serious objects ; but she had no objection to amusing 
•herself with romance. The idea of seeing the gay, witty Mr. 
Dashwood metamorphosed b^' the power of her charms ii^' af 
despairing, sighing swain, played upon her imagination, jand she 
heard diis first sigh with a look which plainly showed how weU 
she understood it^ meaning. 

“ Why now, was there ever anything so provoking ! ’.’ crie£* 
Lord George, swinging himself into the room:,^ • 

“What’s the matter, my lord?” said Dashwood. . ^ 
“Why, don’t you see, it’s Jlf^pning as hard a^.it ^ 
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leplied his lordship, with the true pathos of a man whoso 
happiness is ^dependent upon tlio weather. His scheme of going 
upop the water being now impracticable, he lounged about the 
room all the rest of the morning, supporting that miserable kind 
pf, existence wlpch idle lords, as well as gentlemen, ani doomed 
to support^ they know not how, upon a rainy dtiy. Neither Lady 
Augus^ nor her mother, in calculating the advantages aiul dis- 
advantages of an alliance with his lordship, ever once considered 
his habits of listless idleness as any objection in a companion 
for life. 

After dinner the day cleared up — tlio ladies were dressed in 
their archery uniforms — the carriages came to the door, and Lord 
George was happy in tlio prospect of diftving his now phaeton. 
Dashwood handeil the ladies to their coach ; for his lordship 
was too much engaged in confabulation with his groom on tho 
merits^of hi^ off leader to pay attention to anything else iipoll 
earth. 

His phaeton was presently out of sight, for ho gloried in driving 
as fast as possible ; and to reward his oxertiona, ho had tJio ' 
satisfaction of heanins two strangers, as he passed them say — 
“Ha ! upon my worci, those horses go well ! ** A jiostillicui at a 
tumpike-gatc, moreover, exelaimcd to a farmer who stood with 
his mouth wide open — “ There goes Lord Georgfi ! ho cuts as 
line a figure dh th^ road as e’er a man in England.*' Such was 
the style M praise of which this young nobleman was silly enough 
to he vain. 

“ I've been in these? three quarters of an hour ! ” cried he, 
exulting, when Lady S got out of her coach. 

“ There has been no shooting yet, though, I liope?” said Lady 
Augusta. 

“No, no/ ma'am,” replied Dashwood ; “but tho ladies j^o all 
upon tho green — a crowd of fair competitors ; but I'd bet a tlmu- 
sand pounds upon your ladyship's arrows. Make way there — 
make way,” cried the man of gallantry, in an imperious tone, ^ 
somfi^poor people who crowded round the carriage ; and talking* 
Sn^^laughing loud, he pushed forward, making as much bustft 
in seating tne ladies as they could have wished, llcing seated, 
they began to bow and nod to their acquaintance. “ IJhere's 

Mrs. Tem^e and her daughters,” said Lady S'* . ^ 

Where, ma'amj* said Lady Augusta, “I'm sure I did not 
hxpect to meet them ]iere. Where are they ? ” 

“Just opposite to us. Pray, Mr. Dashwood, who is that 
gentleman brc^ivn who is talking to Af?«3 Helen Temple) ” 

' • 24 
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‘‘ Upon my word I don’t know, madam. He bowed juet now 
to Lord George.” 

“ Did ho ? ” said Lady Augusta. “ I wonder who he is.” 

Lord George soon satisfiAi her curiosity, for coming up to them, 
he said, negligently — “Dashwood, there’s young Moipitaguil^ 
yonder.” * 

‘‘Ha 1 is that young Mountague? Well, is his fath^jp dead) 
What has he done with that old quiz V* 

“Ask him yourself,” said Lord George, sullenly, “I asked 
him just now, and he looked as black as November.” 

“He is so fond of his father; it’s quite a bore,” said Dash- 
wood. “ I think he’ll be a quiz himself in due time.” 

“No,” said Lord Ge(&gc, “he knows better than that too, in 
some things. He has a monstrous fine horse with him hGre ; 
and that’s a good pretty girl that he’s goi^ to marry.” 

® “Is he going to be marrjed to Miss Helen Temple f” said 

Lady S . “Who is he, prayl I hope a suitable match 

“That I can’t tell, for I don’t know what she has” replied 
•Lord George— “ But Mountague can afford to do as he pleases 
— very good family — fine fortune 1 ” o , 

“ Yes ; old quiz has made an excellent nurse to his estate,** 
observed Dashwood ; “ he owes him some gratitude for that.” 
“Is not he very young, to settle in the world said Lady 

“Young; yes — only a year older than I am,” &id Lord 
George; “ W I knew he’d never be qu^et till he got himself 
noosed” 


“ I suppose he’ll be at the ball, to-night,” said Lady .Augusta, 
“and then we shall see something of him, perhaps. It’s an age 
since we’ve seen the Misses Temple anywhere. I wonder whetner 
therej^anything more than report, my lord, in this Conquest of 
Miss Helen Temple’s 1 Had you the thing from good authority 1 ” 
“Authority!” said Lord George; “I don’t recoUec^t my 
a>^oiity, faith : — somebody said so to me, I think. It’s nothing 
‘to me at any rate.” Laiiy Au^sta’s curiosity, however, 
n6t quite so easily satisfied a^ his loldship’s ; she w^ resolved 
to study Mr. Mountague thoroughly at the ball; Ari& her 
habitus^ disposition to coquetry, joined to a dislike of poor 
^ Helen, which originated whilst they were children, made hen^ 
form a strong desire to rival Helen in the ‘.admiration of thia^ ' 
young gentleman of — “very good family ^d fine fortune.""*^: 
Her ladydiip was just falling into a reverie upon this shlijeibtk 
when she was summoned to join the archeresses; ^ 
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The prize was a silver arrow. The ladies were impatient to 
begin — the green was cleared. Some of the spectators took 
their seats on benches under the trees^ whilst a party of gentle- 
men stood by to supply the ladies with arrows. Tlireo ladies 
ftiotyljiit widely from the mark; a fourth tried her skill, but 
no applause ensued ; the fifth came forward, a striking figure, 
elegantly dressed, who, after a prelude of very becoming iliffi- 
denco drew her bow, and took aim in the most graceful attitude 
imaginable. 

“ Who is that beautiful creature?” exclaimed Mr. Mouiitague, 
with enthusiasm ; and, as the arrow flew from the how, he 
started up, wisliing it success. ** The nearest by six inches that 
has been shot yet,” cried Dash wood. “lTor(‘, sir I licro!” said 
, ho lo Mr. Mountaguc, who wont up to exaniinc the target. 

“This is Lady Augusta S ’s arrow, within the second 

circle, almost put out llic Iniirs eye J” The clamour of applause 
at length subsiding, several other arrows were shot ; but Jiono 
came near to Laejy Augusta s, and the prize was unanimously ^ 
a<ikiiowledged to be hers. 

The silver arro^r •avas placed on lu'gh over the mark, and 
several gentlemen tried to reacli it in vain. Mr. Mounlaguo 
sprang from the ground with great activity, brought down the 
arrow, and presc|jtcd it, witJi an air of gallantry, to the fair 
victor. - 

“ My dear Helen,” said Emma* to her sister, in a low voice, 

“ you are not Avell ? ” • 

“ I ? ” relied Helen, turning quickly ; “ why, can you think 
me so Mtjan as to ? ” 

Hush, hush I you don't consider how loud you are speak- 
- 

“Am said Helen, alarmed, and lowering her tone :l^‘but 
then, why did you say 1 was not well ? ” 

“ Because you looked so pale.” 

“Pale? Pm sure I don't look pale,” sajd Helen, — “do I?*^ 

• now, indeed,” said Emma^ smiling. 

n^t it an exceltent shot?” said Mr. Mountuguo, re- 
turning to them ; “ but you are not near enough to see it ; do 
come and ilook at it.” Mrs. Temple rose and folIoweS him. 

“ I caix't say,” contipued he, “ that T particularly admire lady * 
jfOfcheresses ; but this really is a surprising shot.” “ It really is 
9 Cii^i^ising shot^” said Helen, looking at it quite at case. But 
W liroment afterward she observed that Mr. Mountaguo’s eyei 
we^ not tbtenf upon the swrjgrmng sJiot^ but were eagerly 
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turned to another side of the green, where, illumiMted by the 
rays of the setting sun, stood a beautiful figure, piecing with a 
silver arrow, totally unconscious, as ho imagined, either of her 
own charms or his admiration. *‘Are you acquainted witK 
Lady Augusta ? ” said Mr. Moimtague. . t, m 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Temple. “ Are you ? ” 

“ Not yet ; but I am very well acquainted with her mother. I 
have met her often in town — a silly card-playing woman. I hope 
her daughter is as little like her in mind as in her person.” 
Hero Mr. Mountaguo paused, for they had walked up quite 
close to the seemingly unconscious beauty. “ Oh, Mrs. Temple ! ” 
said she, starting, and then recovering herself, with an innocent 
smile — “ is it you 1 I bfeg ten thousand pardons ; ” and, offering 
a hand to Helen and Emma, seemed delighted to see them. 
Helen involuntarily drew back her hand with as much coldness 
as she could, without being absolutely rude! 

It was now late in the evening, and as the ball \ras to begin 
at ten, the ladies called for their carriages, that they might drive 
*to their lodgings in an adjacent town, to change their dress. In 

the crowd, Helen happened to bo pretty close b diind Lady S , 

80 close, that she could not avoid hearing her conversation. 

“ Dear ma’am,” an elderly lady in black was saying to her, “ I 
can assure you your ladyship has been misinformed ; 1 assuro 
you it is no such thing. He’s a relation of the family’s : ho has 
paid a long visit in this country, but then it is a parting visit to 
his uncle : he sets out immediately for Italy, I’m told. I assure 
you, your ladyship has been misinformed : he and his uncle are 
often at Mrs, Temple’s, but, depend upon it, ho has no tlioughts 
of Miss Helen.” 

These words struck Helen to the heart ; .she walked on, lean- 
ing ic^on her sister’s arm, who fortunately happened to know 
where she was going. Emma helped her sister to recollect that 
it was necessary to get into the carriage when the step was let 
d<cvn. The carriage presently stopped with them at the inn, 
t*nd they were shown to their rooms. Helen sat down* .thq 
idoment she got upstairs, without thinking of dressing ; and*' her 
mother’s hair was half finished when she turned round afid said 
— “ Why, Helen, ray dear, you certainly will not be ^ady.” 

“ Sha’n’t I, ma’am ? ” said Helen, starting up. “ Is there any 
occasion that we should dress any more 7 ” 

“ Nay, my dear,” said Mrs. Temple, laughing, “ look in the* 
glass at your hair, it has been blown all over your face'by^the 
wind." - iw \ 
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“ It is a great deal of useless trouble,” said Helen, as she began 
the duties of the toilet. 

‘‘Why, Helen, this is a sudden fit of laziness,” said her 
mother. • 

indeed, in&mma, Fm not lazy ; but 1 really don’t think 
it signi&es. Nobody will take notice how I am dressed, I dare 

say ” c 

“A sudden fit of humility, then,” said Mrs. Temple, still 
laughing. 

“ No, ma’am ; but you have often told us how little it signi- 
fies. When the ball is over, everything about it is forgotten in 
a few hours.” 

“ Oh, a sudden fit of philosophy, Helen ? ” 

No, indeed, mother,” said Helen, sighing, “ Fm sure I don’t 
pretend to any philosophy.” 

“ Well then, a sudden fit of caprice, Helen 1 ” • 

“ No, indeed, ma’am.” 

“No, indeed, ma’am,” said Mrs. Temple, still rallying her. 
“Why, Helen, my dear, you have answered, ‘No, iiidootlf 
ma’am,’ to every tljinp I’ve said this half-hour.” 

“ No, indeed, mother,” said Helen ; “ but I assure you, ma’am,” 
continued she, in a liurried manner, “ if you would only give me 
leave to explain ” 

“My deaf chSd,” said Mi’a Temple, “this is no time for 
explanatk)ns ; make haste and •dress yourself, and follow me 
down to tea.” Mr. Mouiitague was engaged to drink tea with 
Mrs. Temple. * 

How many reflections sometimes pass rapidly in the mind in 
the course of a few minutes ! 

*‘I am weak, ridiculous, and unjust,” said Helen to herself. 
“ Because ^ady Augusta won a silver arrow, am 1 vexed J Why' 
should I be displeased with Mr. Mountaguc’s admiring her? I 
will appear no more like a fool ; and heaven forbid I should ever 
become envious.” # 

this last thought took possession of her mind, she finishwl 
^diissing herself, and went with Emma down to tea. The ifbll 
wrought u]p dignity with which Helen entered the parlour, was 
hdwever thrown away upon this occasion ; for opposite to her 
mother at the tea-table, there appeared, instead of Mr. Mouu>^ 
tague,*bnly an enuJly chair, and an empty tea cup and saucer, 
•with a spoon in*it^ He was gone to the ball, and when 
Mw* Temple and her daughters arrived there, they found him ut 
the bottOQ^L of. a countiy dance, talking in high spirits to hia 
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partner, Lady Augusta - who, in the course of the evening, 
cast many looks of triumph upon Helen. But Belqn kept to 
lier resolution of commanding her own mind, and maintained an 
easy serenity of manner,, which the consciousness of superior 
temper never fails to bestow. Towards the end of the night shA 
(lanced one dance with Mr. Mountague, and, as he wasi^siding 
her to her place, Augusta and two or tliree of her companions 
came up, all seemingly stifling a laugh. “What is the nfatter?” 
said Helen. “ Why, my dear creatui-e,” said Lady Augusta, who 
still apparently labourcnl under a violent inclination to laugh, and 
whispering to Helen, but so loud that she coiild distinctly be 
overheard, “you must certainly be in love.” 

“ Madam ! ” said Helgn, colouring and much distressed. 

“ Yes, you certainly must,” pursued I^ady Augusta, rudgly ; 
for ladies of quality can be as rude, sometimes ruder, than other i 
people. “Must not she. Lady Di?” appealing to one of her 
companions, and laughing alectedly; “must not she be either 
in love or out of her senses 1 Pray, Miss Temple, put out your 
jToot.” Helen put out her foot. 

“Ay, that's the black one; well, the other.” Now the other 
was white. The ill-bred raillery rec-oiniiieuced ; Helen, though 
somewhat abiished, smiled with great good humour, and walked 
on towards her seat. “ What is the matter, my dear?” said her 
mother. 

“Nothing, madam,” answere<i Mr. Mountague, “ but jihat Miss 
Helen Temple's shoes are odd, and her temper even.” These 
few words, which might pass in a ball-room, were accompanied 
with a look of approbation which made ample amends for the 
pain she had felt. Ho then sat down by Mrs. Temple, and, 
without immediately adverting to anyone, spoke with indigna- 
tion of coquetry, and lamented that so many be.'yitiful girls 
should bo spoiled by affectation. 

“If they be spoiled, should they bear all the blame?” said 
Mrs. Temple. “If young women were not deceived into a 
that affectation pleases, they would scarcely trouble them- 
s^ves to practise it so much.'C ^ * 

“Deceived ! ” said Mr. Mountague ; “but is anybody ddaeivecl 
by a peon's saying, * I have the honour to be, madam, your 
obedient humble servant ? ’ Besides, as to pleasing, wbat do we . 
^mean ? — pleasing for a moment, for a day, o? for l3e ? /. 

“ Pleasing for a moment,*' said Helen, .smiling, “ is of somt^ 
consequence : for if we take care of the mdments, the years 
take care of themselves, you know%” ^ ^ 
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“Pleasing for one moment though, ” said Mr. Mountague, “is 
very different^ as you must perceive, from pleasing every moment.** 
Here the'coimtry dance suddenly stopped, and thi-ee or four 
couples were thrown into confusion, ^lie gentlemen were stoo])- 

f gjiown, as if looking for something on the floor. “ Oh, I beg, 
iifsist upon it — you can’t think how much you distress me ! ” 
cried a voice, wliich sounded like Lady Augusta's. Mr. Mountague 
immediately went to see what was the matter. “ It is only my 
bracelet,” said she, turning to him. “Don't, pray don't trouble 
yourself,” cried she, as ho stooped to assist in collectiug the 
scattered pearls, wliich she received with grace in the whitest 
hand imaginable. “Nay, now I must insist upon it,” sanl sho 
to Mr. Mountague, as he stooped agai^ ; “ you shall not plague 
yoprself any longer.” And in her anxiety, to prevent him from 
plaguing himself any longer, she laid upon his ami tlio white 
hand which he had an instant before so much admired. Whctl|er 
all M(. Mountague's sober conteiapt of coquetry was at this 
moment the prevalent feeling in his mind, wo cannot presume 
to determine ; we must only remark, that the remainder of thq 
Evening was devoted to Lady Augusta : he sat beside her at 
supper, and pai(f lllsr a thousand compliments, which Helen in 
vain endeavoured to persuade herself meant nothing more tlian 
— “I am, madam, your obedient humble servant.” 

“It is half aft^r two,” said Mrs. Temple, when sho rose to go. 
**Half after two, "said Mr. Mountague, as he handed Mi-s. Temple 
to her carriage. “ Bless me ! can it bo so late 7 " 

All thqway homer Emma and Mrs. Temple were obliged to 
support the conversation ; for Helen was so exti omoly entertaiiiinl 
with 'Ctatching tho clouds passing over the moon that notliiug 
else could engage her attention. 

The go|siping old lady's information respecting Mr. Mountague, 
was as accurate as the information of gossips usually is Aund to 
be. Mj*. Mountague, notwithstanding her opinion and sagacity, 
had fhoughis of Miss Hden Temple, During some months which 
ho had spent at his uncle’s, who lived very near Mrs. Tefllj^, 

^ lA^had had opportuniti^ of stiidying Helen's cliaracter 
temper, 'Which he found perfectly well suited to his own ; bul he 
had never yet declared his attachment to her. Thing| were in, 
thia undecided situation, when he saw and was struck with the 

beauty of Lady Augusta at this archery ball Lord Geoige^ 

■ introduced/ him to Lady S ^ and in consequence of a 

pigpseing invitation* he received from her ladyship^ he went te 
spend a |ew dpye at S hall 
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“ So Mr. Mountague is going to spend a week at S hall, 

I find,” said Mrs. Temple, as she and her daughteifr,were sitting 
at work, the morning after the archery ball. To this simple 
observation of Mrs. Tempje’s, a silence, which seemed as if it 
never would be broken, ensued. . o o 

“Helen, my dear,” said Mrs. Temple, in a soft Voice. 
“Ma’am!” said Helen, starting. “You need not st^ so^ 
my dear; I am not going to say anything very tremendous. 
When you and your sister were children, if you remember, I 
often used to tell you that I looked forward with pleasure to the 
time when I should live with you as friends and equals. That 
time is come, and 1 hope now that your own reason is sufficiently 
matured to bo the guide<|Of your conduct, that you do not think 
1 any longer desire you to be governed by my tmll. Indeed,” 
continued she, “ I consider you as my equals in every respect 
hut in age^ and I wish to make that inequality useful to you, by 
giving you, as far as I can, ^t advantage which only <tge can 
give — experience.” 

c “ You are very kind, dear mother,” said Helen. 

“ But you must be sensible,” said Mrs. Tejuple, in a graver 
tone, “that it will depend upon yourselves ‘in a great measure 
whether I can be so much your friends as I should wish.” • 

“ Oh, mother,” said Helen, “ be my friend I I shall never 
have a better ; and indeed, I want a friend,” added she, the tears 
starting from her eyes. “ YouT think me very silly, v^ry vain. 
He never gave me any reason, I’m sure, to think so ; but I did 
fancy that Mr. Mountague liked me.” ® 

“And,” said Mrs. Temple, taking her daughter’s hand, “with- 
out being very silly or very vain, may not one sometimes be 
mistaken? Then you thought you had won Mr. Montague’s 
heart ? But what did you think about your own ? Take care 
you d^fti't make another mistake ” — smiling. “ Perhaps you 
thought he could never win yours ? ” 

‘ji never thought much about that,” replied Helen, “till 
yi^sferday.” 

‘tAnd to-day ? ” said Mrs, Temple ; M what do you think abotit * 
it to-day ? ” ® 

“Why,” said Helen, “don’t you think, mother, that Mr. 
Mountague bos a great many good qualities ? ” 

“Yes ; a great many good qualities, a greai; many advantages, 
and amongst them the power of pleasing you.”*" ^ 

“ He would not think fAof any advantage,”'8aid Helen, “ tiicoe* 
fore I should be sony that he had it” c 
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**Aiid 80 should I,’’ said Mrs. Temple, “be very sorry that 
my daughters happiness should be out of her own power.” 

“It is the uncertainty that torments me,” resumed Helen, 
after a pause. “ One moment I fanc^f that he prefers 77ie; the 
liext^ lament Lam certain ho prefers anothc'r. Yesterday, when 
we were coming away from the green, I heard Mrs. Iljirgravo 

say to^JLady S . But why, mother, should I take up your 

time with these minute circumstances ? I ought not to think 
any more about it.” 

“Ought not,” repeated Mrs. Temple; “my dear, it is a 
matter of prudence, rather than duty. By speaking to your 
Siother with so much openness, you secure lier esteem and 
affection ; and amongst the goods of thi^ life, you will find the 
estdbm and affection of a mother worth liaving,” concluded Mrs. 
Temple, with a smile; and Helen parted from her mother wi^i 
a feeliiig of gratitude, which may securely bo expected from an 
ingenuous well-educated daughter, who is treated with similar 
kindness. 

, jN'o one was ready for breakfast the morning that Mr. Mount- * 
ague arrived at S-*»— •- hall, and he spent an liour alone in the 
breakfast-room. At length the silence was interrupted by a 
shrill’ female voice, which, as it approached nearer, he perceived 
to be the voice of a foreigner, half sulfocatcd witli ineffectual 
desire to make hef anger intelligible. lie could only distinguish 
the word? — “ I ring, ring, ring—ay, twenty time — and nolmdy 
mind my bell nor m^, no more dan noting at all.” With a 
violent pusffi the breakfast-room door flew open, and Mademoi- 
selle F%nache, little expecting to find anybody there, entered, 
volubly repeating— “ Dey let me ring, ring, ring! ” Surprised 
at ftie sight of a gentleman, and a young gentleman, she repented 
having beoti so loud in her anger. However, upon the iecond 
reconnoitring glance at Mr. Mountaguc, slie felt much in doubt 
how to behave towards him. Mademoiselle boasted often of the 
well-bred instinct by which she could instantly distinguislit— 

“ m^homme comnie il faut ” from any other ; yet .sometimes, IM 
Falltaff’s, l^r instinct wa^ fallaciSus. Recollecting that LaSy 

S ^had sent for an apothecary, she took it into her head 

that Mr. ICou^tague was thia apothecary. “ Miladi is noffvisible 
yet, sir,” said she ; “does she know you are here?” «. 

I hope not, n^^am, for I should bo very sorry she were to 
Ibe disturbed after'sitting ilp so late last night.” 

dat will do her no harm, for I gave her, pardor^^ 
■oBie ex€rilent*#liite wine whey out of my own head last nigbti 
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when she got into her bed. I hope you don’t make no objection 
to white wine whey, sir t ” ■ ^ 

** 1 ! not in the least, ma’am.” 

“ Oh, I’m glad you don’A disapprove of what I’ve done I You 
attend many family in this country, sir ? ” „ » 

Madam !” said Mr. Mountague, taking an instant’s^ is me to 
consider what she could mean by attend, 

“You visit many family in this country, 'sir?” ^rsisted 
Mademoiselle. 

“ Very few, ma’am ; I am a stranger in this part of the world, 
except at Mrs. Temple’s.” 

“ Madame Temple, ah, oui, I know her very well ; she has two 
fine daughters — I meai^ when dey have seen more of the world. 
It’s a great pity too, dey have never had de advantage of a native, 
to teach dem de good prononciation de la langae Frangaise, t 
Madame Temple will repent herself of dat when it is too late, as 
I tell her always. But, sir, you have been at her house 1 I am 
sorry, wo did not hear none of the family had heen indisposed.” 

’ “ They are all now perfectly well, ma’am,” replied Mr. Moun- 

tague, “ except, indeed, that Mrs. Temple had a slight cold last 
week.” 

“ But she is re-establish by your advise^ I suppose — and she, 
did she recommend you to miladi ? ” 

“No, madam,” said Mr. Mountague, not a littie puzzled by 

Mademoiselle’s phiuseology ; “Lprd George did mo the 

honour to introduce me to Lady S 

“Ah, milord Geoigel are you a long time acquainted wid 
milord?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I have known Lord George many years.” 

“ Ah, many year 1 you be de family physician, appareramenhf ” 

“ Tflio family physician ! Oh, no, ma’am ! ” said Mr. .Mountague, 
smiling. 

“Ehl” said Mademoiselle, “but dat is being to^ modest, 
li^y take de litre of physician. I’ll engage, wid less pretensions. 
«\nd,” added she, looking graciously, “ I will not 

htve you call yourself isLm\]^pothicnire,” 

At this moment Lord G^rge came in, and shoolc his ' family 
apothsruiry by the hand with an air of familiarity which . 
astounded M^emoiselle. “ Qu’est-ce que dest ? ” 'whispered she, 

^ to Dashwood, who followed his lordship. “ Is not dis hA»apathi* 
caire ? ” Da^wood, at this question, burst into a loud kugltt^ 
“Mr. Mountague,” cried he, '^^ve you been prescribing for 
Mademoiselle ? — she asks, if you are not an apqthec^ry.” , 
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Immediately Lord GeoigOi who was fond of a joke, 'Especially 
when there was a chance of throwing ridicule upon anybody 
superior to nim in abilities, joined most heartily in Dash wood’s 
mirth; repeating the story os “an exselloiit thing,” to every one, 
^ they came down to breakfast ; espoeially to Tjidy Augusta, 
whdhf ne congratulated the moment slie entered the room, upon 
her hewing danced the preceding evening with an apothecary, 

** Here ho is ! ” said he, pointing to Mr. Mountaguo. “ Ma chive 
amie / mow emur I tink of my mistaking your Air. Alountague for 
such a sort of person. If you had only told me, sir, dat you 
were Miladi Augusta’s partner last night, it would saved mo 
de necessity of making ten million apologies for my stupid- 
ity, dat could not find it out. Ma %/iire aniie / mon camr / 
Alijadi Augusta, will you make my excuse?” 

“jl/a ehere ami I mon coeur/*' repeated Mr. Mountague to 
himself ; ** is it possible that this woman can bo an intimAto 
frienef of Lady Augusta’s ? ” Wlilt was his surprise when ho 
discovered that Alademoiselle Panache had been her ladyship’s 
governess 1 He fell into a melancholy reverie for some momenta^ 
So she has beeij educated by a vulgar, silly, conceited French 
governess,” said ho lo hinisalf ; “ but that is her misfortune, not 
her fault: She is very young, and a m.'in of sense might make 
her what he pleased.” AVJion Air. Mountague recovered from his 
reverie, ho hhardvthe company, os they seatcnl themselves at the 
breakfasl-table, begin to talk oyer the last night’s ball. ‘*You 
did not tire yourself last night with dancing, my lord,” said 
Dashwoo<k * 

“No; I hate dancing,” replied Lord George; “I wish the 
ladies ^ould take to dancing with one another ; I think that 
would be an excellent scheme.” An aunt of his lonlship’s, who 
was preseij^t, took great offence at this suggestion of her nenhow’s. 
She had been used to the deference paid in former times to the 
sex ; and she said she could not bear to sec women give up their 
proper places in society. “Really, George,” added she, turmng 
to ]^er nephew, “I wish you would not talk in this manner, 
*yflhng men now give thcipselves Iho strangest airs. Lady S-«~ 

> 1 wiM expSse him : do you know, last night he was lolling at his 
full length upon a bench in the ball-room, while thrqf) young 
handsome ladies were standing opposite to him tired to death.” 

“ They could not* be more tired than I was, I am sure, ma’am.^- 
# ••'Why, you bsft not been dancing, and they had,” 

I^Had they, ma’i^t that was not my fault 1 did not ask 
W to d§(ce, I don’t See it was my business to ask ’em tfT 
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sit down. I did not know who they were, at an]^rate,” con- 
cluded his lordship, sullenly. 

“ You knew they were women, and as such entitled to your 
respect.*' « 

Lord George gave a sneering smile, looked at Dashwogd, ands 
pulled up his boot. * 

“Another thing: you were in the house three weolfs with 
Miss Earl last summer; you met her yesterday evening, and 
you thought proper not to take the least notice of her.** 

“ Miss Earl, ma'am, was she there ? ** 

“ Yes ; close to you, and you never even bowed to her.” 

“ I did not sec her, ma'am.” 

“ Mrs. Earl spoke to you.” 

“ I didn’t hear her, ma'am.” t 

“ I told you of it at the moment.” 

I didn't understand you, ma’am.” ’ ^ 

“ Besides, ma’am,” interposed Dashwood, “ as to Miss Earl, if 
she meant that my lord should bow to her, she should have 
vjurtsied first to him,” ^ 

“ Curtsied first to him ! ” 

“ Yes ; that’s the rule — that's the thing now. The ladies are 
always to speak first.” ' . 

“ I have nothing more to say, if that bo the case. Lady 
Augusta, what say you to all this ? ” 

“ Oh, that it’s shocking, to b'3 sure,” said Lady Au^sta, “ if 
one thinks of it ; so the only way is not to think about it.” 

“An excellent hon mot!^^ exclaimed Dashwood. “It's 
tliinMng that spoils conversation, and everything else.” 

“ But,” added Lady Augusta, who observed that her ton mot 
%vas not as much admired by all the company as by Dashwodd, 
“I ret^ly only mean that one must do as other people- do.” 

“ Amirhmrdy^ said Mademoiselle ; “ not dat I approve of de 
want of gallantry in our gentlemen, neider ; but 1 tink Madem- 
oiselle Karl is as stiff as de poker ; and I don’t approve of dat 
neider. Je rCaime pas les prides, moi*^ ^ ^ 

H But without prudery may ftot there be dignity of jpiannersS ” 
said the old lady, gravely. " . o 

Dignity/ Oh, I don't say nothing against dipni{i neider; 
pot but I tink de English reserve is de trop, I tink a lady of a 
Wtain rank has always good pHndptes enou^^h, to be sur^*; and 
as to de rest, qu'importel dat's my notions.*’ » 

Mr. Mountaguo looked with anxiety at Lady Augusta, to «ee 
what she thought of her governess’s notions ; ^ut ^ that he 
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«otild judge from her countenance was, that she did not think at 
alL “ Wellj she has time enough before Jior to learn to think,” 
said ho to himself. “lam glad she did not assent to Maden’i- 
oiselle’s notions f at least. I hope shd has leamed nothing from 
*herd>u4 ‘ the true French pronunciation J 

No*sooner was breakfast finished, than Lord George gave 

his customary morning yawn, and walked as usnd to the 
window. “ Come,” said Dashwood, in his free manner, “ come, 
Mademoiselle, yon must come down with us to llic water-side, 
and Lady Augusta, I hope.” 

“Ay,” whispered Lord George to Dashwood, “and let’s settle 
our wager about Mademoiselle and my blackainoro ; don’t think 
I’ll let you off that.” • 

Off! I’m ready to double the bet, my lord,” said Dashwood, 
aloud, and in the same moment turned to mademoiselle with 
some kigh-flown compliment about ^he beauty of her complexion, 
and the dangers of going without a veil on a hot sutiriy day. 

“Well, Mr. Dashwood, when you’ve persuaded Mademoisello 
io take the veil, we’ll set out if you please,” said Lady Augusta.* 
Mr. Mountaguo$ vdio kept his attention continually upon Lady 
Augusta, was delighted to see that she waited for the elderly 
lady' who at breakfast had said so much in favour of dignity of 
manners, l^r. Mountague did not at this moment consider that 
this elderly lady Vas Lord George’s aunt, and that the attention 
paid to* her by Lady Augusts might possibly proceed from 
motives of policy,- not^from choice. Young men of oj)cn tempers 
and gonefous dispositions are easily deceived by coquettes, 
because they cannot stoop to invent the meanness of their artifices. 
As Mr. Mountague walked down to the river, Lady Augusta con- 
trived to entertain him so completely, that Helen Temple never 
once cam# into his mind ; though lie had sense onoug^to per- 
ceive his danger, he had not sufficient courar/e to avoid it : it 
sometinfhs requires courage to flee from danger. From this 
agreeable tete-A-tMe he was roused, however, by the voic^ of 
•!%idamoisellc Panache, who, in an affected agony, was struggling 
to*get aw{^ from. Dashw<A)d, wh<fheld both her hands. “Ho! 
’no I * Non / Twn / I will not — I will not ; I tell you I will not.” 
“Nay^nay,” said ‘Dashwood ; “but I have sworn tcfget you 
into the boat.” ’ « 

“ A*h ! intojde bqa? a la bonne heure; but not wid dat vilainblack.” 
** Well, then, ersuade* Lord George to send back his man J 
•ntl you’ll acknowledge, my lord, in that case it’s a drawn bet t ” 
aaid Dadiwoodf 
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“I! not I; ril acknowledge nothing,” replied h|g lordship.) 
and he swore his black Tom should not be sent away. ‘^He’s % 
capital boatman, and 1 can’t do without him.” 

“ Den I won’t stir,” said Mademoiselle passionately to Dash^, 
wood. r ^ % 

“ Then I must carry you, must I ] ” cried Dashwood, laugh- 
ing ; and immediately, to Mr. Mountague’s amazement, a romping 
scene ensued between this tutor and governess, which ended in 
Dashwood carrying Mademoiselle in his arms into the boat, 
amidst the secret derision of two footmen and the undisguised 
laughter of black Tom, who wore spectators of the scene. 

Mr. Mountague trembled at the thought of receiving a wife 
from the hands of a Mademoiselle Panache; but turning his 
eye upon Lady Augusta, ho thought she blushed : and this bltish 
at once saved her in his opinion, and increased his indignation 
a^nst her governess. Mademoiselle, being now alarmed, and 
provoked by the laughter of the servants, the dry sarcastic 
manner of Lord George, the cool air of Mr. Mountague, and the 
tlowncast looks of her pupil, suddenly turned to Dashwood, an^ 
in a high angry tone assured him “that phe had never seen 
nobody have so much assurance ; ” and she demanded furiously, 
“how he could ever tink to take such liberties wid her? Only 
tell mo how you could dare to tink of it ? ” 

“ I confess I- did not think as I ought to have done. Madem- 
oiselle,” replied Dashwood, looking an apology fo Lady 
Augusta, which, however, he took great care Mademoiselle 
should not observe. “But your bet, my lord, if you please,” 
added he, attempting to turn it off in a joke ; “ there was no 
scream ; my bet’s fairly won.” 

“I assure you, sir, dis won’t do; it’s no good joke, I promise 
you ; ma ch^e amie^ mon coBur^* cried Mademoisell(»> to Lady 
Augusta. “ FiflTw, come let us go. Don’t touch dat,” pursued 
she roughly to black Tom, who was going to draw ifway the 
pla^ that led to the shore. “ I will go home dis minute, and 

to Miladi S . Fiews, views, ma chkrre amie I** and^he« 

dai^ out of the boat^ whftt Dashwood followefl, in v&m 
attempting to stop her. She prudently, however, took the * 
longest ^ay through the park, that she might have a fpil oppo]> 

g oity of listening to reason^ as Dashwood called it ; and b^ore^ 
e reached home she was perfectly conyincecL^of tha expe^esacy 
of -moderate measures. “ Let the thing rest Where it is,” smd * 
, Dashwood; “it’sa joke, and there’s an end of it; but if fbu 
it in earnest, you know the story might n^ tell^.so 
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eren if you told it ; and there would never be an end of it.*' 
All this, followed by a profusion of compliments, ratified a 
peace, which, the moment he had made, he laughed at himself 
for having taken so much trouble to effect ; whilst Mademoiselle 
^ste^ ifL the blessed persuasion that Dashwood Avas desperately 
in lovi with her ; nay, so little knowledge had she of the liuman 
'hearty ^ to believe that the scene which had just passed avos a 
proof of his passion. 

“I wonder where's Miladi Augusta: I tought she was wid 
me all dis time," said she. 

“She's coming, don't you see her at the end of the grove 
with Mr, Mountague ? we have walked fast." 

“ Oh, she can't never walk so fast is me ; I tink I urn as 
yoimg as she is." 

Dashwood assented, at the same time pondering upon the 
consequences of the attaclmient A^ich ho saAv rising in 
Mountague's mind for Lady Augusta. If a man of se.nso aa^cfc to 
gain an influence over her, DashAvood feared that all his hopes 
Ayould be destroyed, and he resolved to use all his power over * 
Mademoiselle to pr^udice her, and by her means to prejmlico 
her pupil against this gentleman. Mademoiselle's having begun 
by talking him for an apothicaircy was a circumstfuico much in 
favour of Dashwood's views, because she felt herself pledged to 
justify, or at leasts to persist in the her opinion, that he did not 
look like^“«n homme comme Ufmtr 

In the mean time, l^r. Mountague was walking slowly towards 
them with* Lady Augusta, who found it necessary to walk as 
slowly as possible because of the heat. He had been reflecting 
very sourly upon her ladyship's late blush, which, according to 
hW*interpretation, said, as plainly as a blush could say, all that 
the most i^fined sense and delicacy could dictate. Yet ouch is, 
upon some occasions, the inconsistency of the human mind, that 
he by^no^means felt sure that the lady had blushed at all. Her 
colour was, perhaps, a shade higher than usual, but then it 9^ 
weather, and she had been walking. The doubt, howoAy, 
Mr; Mountague thought proper A suppress ; and the reality^! 
*the bihsh once thoroughly established in his imagination, formed 
the found^ition of several ingenious theories of moral seiffiment^ 
and sQme truly logical deductions. A passionate admirer oJEji,,. 
KEAce beauty, J^ie could not help wishing that he might 
*Lady Augusta's Mnper and understanding equal to her personal , 
iM^mjplishments. When we are very anxious to discover 
^factions riiaiaeter, we generally succeed, or fancy that 
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succeed. Mr. Mountague quickly discovered many amiable and 
interesting qualities in this fair lady ; and though ^ perceived 
some defects, he excused them to himself with mosb philosophic 
ingenuity. c 

“ Aifectation,” the judicious Locke observes, “ has always th^ 
laudable aim of pleasing ” ; upon this principle Mr. Mobnihgue 
could not reasonably think of it with severity. “From the. 
desire of pleasing,” argued he, “proceeds not only all’^that is 
amiable, but much of what is most estimable in the female sex. 
This desire leads to affectation and coquetry, to folly and vice 
only when it is extended to unworthy objects. The moment a 
woman’s wish to please becomes discriminative, the moment she 
feels any attachment to^a man superior to the vulgar herd, she 
not only ceases to be a coquette, but she exerts herself to e^col 
in everything that he approves, and from her versatility of < 
neanners, she has the happy power of adapting herself to his 
taste, and of becoming all that his most sanguine wishdS could 
desire.” The proofs of this discriminative taste, and the first 
* symptoms of this salutary attachment to a man superior to the 
vulgar herd, Mr. Mountague thought he discerned very plainly 
in Lady Augusta, nor did he ever forgdl that she was but 
eighteen. “ She is so very young,” said he to himself, “that it 
is but reasonable I should constantly consider what she may 
become, rather than what she is.” To do him justice, we should 
observe, that her ladyship at ^is time, with all the Hdress of 
which so young a lady was capsule, did everything in her power 
to confirm Mr. Mountague in his favourable sentiments of her. 

Waiting for some circumstance to decide his mind, he was 
at length dotennined by the generous enthusiasm, amiable simpli- 
city and candid good sense, which Lady Augusta showed- in 
speaking of a favourite friend of hers, of whom he could not 
approve. This friend. Lady Diana, was one of the rude ladies 
who had laughed with so much ill-nature at Helen’s ^hite and 
black shoes at the archcry ball. She was a dashing, rich, extra- ^ 
va^it, fashionable widow, affecting bold horsemanHke manners, 
tog often “ touching the brinlg of all we hate ” without excflCh^ 
any passions allied to love. Her look was almost a<i oath^;; her. 
langua^ was suitable to her looks ; she swore, and dressed in 
the height of the fashion ; she could drive fojir horsei^in hand ; 
<»wa8 a desperate huntress ; and so loud in tho praises of hto do^ 
qnd horses, that she intimidated even sport^en *and jockeys. § 
She talked so much of her favourite horsO Spanker, that 
acquired, amongst a particular set of gentlemen^ ^pellatio^ 
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Spanker Lady Augusta perceived that the 
soft affectations remarkable m her own manners wore in agree- 
able .contrast in the company of this masculine dame : she there- 

fore estivated her acquaintance, ani Lady S could make 

JO objection to a woman who was well received everywhere * 
she rather flattered to see her daughter taken notice of bv 
this d^ing belle : consequently Lady Di Spanker (for by that 
name we also shall call her) frequently rode over from Chelten- 
ham, which was some miles distant from S Hall. One 

morning she called upon Lady Augusta, and insisted upon her 
coming out to try her favourite horse. All the gontlcinen went 
down immediately to assist in putting her ladyship on horseback. 
This was quite unnecessary, for Lady Dijjia took that olliee upon 
her^lf. Lady Augusta was all timidity, and was i)laycd oil’ to 

• great advantage by the rough raillery of her friend. At length 
she conquered her fears so much, as to seat herself upon tl» 
sidc-sadidle ; her riding-mistress gafliered up the reins for her, 
and fixed them properly in her timid hands ; thou armed her 
with her whip, exhorting her “for God's sake not to bo such a 
cbward!” Scarcely was the word coward pronounced, when 
Lady Augusta, by sbme unguarded motion of her whip, gave 
offence to her high-mettled steed, who instantly began to rear : 
there was no danger, for Mountague caught hold of the reins, 
and I.ady Aii{;usta was dismounted in perfect safety. “ How 
now, Spanker ! ” exclaimed La^ Di, in a voice calculated to 
strike terror into the nerves of a horse ; “ how now. Spanker 1 ” 
and mounl^ng him with masculine boldness of gesture, “ I’ll 
teach you, sir, who's your mistress,” continued she ; “ I'll make 
you paj^for these tricks ! ” Spanker reared again, and Lady Di 
gawo him what she called “a complete dressing!” In vain 
Lady Augusta screamed ; in vain the spectators entreated the 
angry amai^n to spare the whip ; she persisted in beating S j%nk(;r 
till she fairly mastered him. When he was perfectly subdued, 

• she dismounted with the same carelessness with which she had 


mounted, and, giving the horse to her groom, pushed back 
ha^ and -looked round fox applai^e. Lord George, roused ^ 

•a degaee oF admiration wnich he had never before been hcanl 
to express for anything female, swore, that in all his life Jie had 
never seen anything better done ; and Lady Di Spanker received 
his congratulations with a loud laugh and a hearty shake of the ^ 
4iand. ’“Wjilk hiti aboi^* Jack,” added she, turning to the 
ffToem^'who held nef horse; “walk him about, for he's all in a 
latheri an^ wh9% he's cool bring him up hero again. And then^ 
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mjr dear chiid,” die dud to Lady Augusta, “you ihall giveldin 
a fair trial” 

“ I ! oh ! never, never 1 ’’ cried Lady Augusta, shrinking back 
%7ith a faint shriek ; ** this is a trial to which you must not put my . 
friendship. 1 must insist upon leaving Spacer to your qjanag# 
ment: I would not venture upon him again for the universe^!’ , 

“How can you talk so like a child; — so like a womabl^criedT 
her friend. 

“ 1 confess, I am a very woman,” said Lady Augusta, with a 
sigh ; “ and I fear I shall never be otherwise.” 

“i’ear/” repeated Mr. Mountague, to whom oven the affecta- 
tion of feminine softness and timidity appeared at this instant 
charming, from the coxftrast with the masculine intrepidity and 
disgusting coarseness of Lady Diana Spanker’s manners. '^Ihe 
Ipne in which he pronounced the single word /ear, was sufficient 
to betray his feelings towards both the ladies. Lady Di gave 
him a look of sovereign contempt. “ All I know and can tell 
^ you,” cried she, “ is that fear should never got a-horseback.” 

‘ Lord Geoige burst into one of his loud laughs. “ But as to the 
rest, fear may be a confounded good thing in its proper place ; 
but they say it’s catching, so I must run away from you, child,” 
said she, to Lady Augusta. “Jack, bring up Spankerj Fve 
twenty miles to ride before dinner.' I’ve no time tp lose [pulling 
out her watch] — faith I’ve fooled away an hour here-^Spankeip 
must make it up for me. God bless ye all I — Good bye ! ” and 
she mounted her horse, and galloped off full speed. “ God bless 
ye I Good bye to ye, Lady Di Spanker,” cried Da^hwood, the 
moment she was out of hearing : “ Heaven preserveois from^ 
amazons 1 ” Lord George did not say, AmeTL On the contrary, 
he declared she was a fine dashing woman, and seemed to have 
a gie0 deal of blood about her. Mr. Mountague watched Lady 
Augusta’s countenance in silence, and was much pleased to 
observe that she did not assent to his lordship’s encomiums. » 
“^e has good sense enough to perceive the faults of her new^ 
flmnd; and now her eyes are open, she will no longer msisp 
favourite companion, I hope,^f this odious woman, ’’^^hought' he* 

“ I am afraid, I am s^y afraid you are right,” said lady Augusta^' 
going to the elderly lady, whom we formerly mentioned, w|io ’ 
iilhad seen all tliat had passed from the op&n' windows of the^ 
^^wing-room. “I own I do see som^thin^ of what 
me jte other day you disliked so muiSh in my friend La^ 30(1;*'^ ; 
and ^y Augusta gave the candid sigh a{ expiring friendlbii]^ 
as ahe' uttered these words. «' ■ ; ^ 
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' « Do you know,” cried Dashwood, “ that this spanking horse- 
WQSMii has frighteii6d us all out of our sensos ? I vow to httavou 
'I never was so terrified in my life when I saw you, Lady 
, Atigusta, upon that vicious animal.” • 

surej” said Lady Augusta, ‘*it was very silly of me to 
venture; I almost broke my neck out of pure fi'iendsMp” 

“It is well it is no worse,” said the elderly lady; “if a fall 
from a horse was the worse evil to be expected from a friendship 
with a woman of this sort it would be nothing very terrible.” 

Lady Augusta, with the appearance of ingenuous candour, 
sighed again, and replied, “ It is so difficult to see any imper- 
fections in those one loves 1 Forgive mo, if I spoke with too 
much warmth, madam, the other day, in Vindication of my friend. 

, I oflm I ought to have paid more deforenco to your judgment 
and knowledge of the world, so much superior to my own ! hist 
certainty, I must confess, the imi^^opricty of her amazonian 
manners, as Mr. Dashwood calls them, never struck my partial 
eyes till this morning. Nor could I, nor would I, btdievo half • 
the world said of her; indeed, even now, I am persuaded slic is, 
in the main, quite Irfeproachable ; but I feci th(i truth of what 
you said to mo, madam, that young women cannot bo too care- 
ful in the choice of their female friends; tliat wc are judged of 
by our companions: how unfairly <xiio must be judged of 
sometim^!” concluded her ladyship, with a look of pensive 
reflection. 

Mr. Mountague never thought her half so beautiful as at this 
instant. “iBiow mind embellishes beauty ! ” thoiight he. ** And 
what qiaality of the mind more amiable than candour I All that 
waj wanting to her character was reflection, and could one expect 
BO much reflection as this from a girl of eighteen, who has* been 
educated bjr Mademoiselle Panache ! ” Our readers will olterve, 
that this gentleman now reasoned like a madman, but not like a 
^fool ; .his*^ deductions from the appearances before him were 
admirable; but these appearances were false. Ho had Ibt 
•b^ved that Lady Augusta's ey^^wcrc opened to the dcfafls 
of nej amaionian friend in the very moment that Lord Geom 
— 'was roused to admiration by this horfomiin boll^ 
^Wuntagdl did not uerceive that the candid reflections addressed 
to bis jfirdship^ aunt were the immediate consequence of femelli^ '' 
jealoiry. ; 

' 3^|te«Jiext mommg; at breakfast, Lord George was sommoneQ I 
tislisa before he made his appearance ; at Icngtk he 1>U|9| ' 
ft he ^ juflt heard from his 
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"that Lady Di Spanker, in riding home full-gallop tiba preceding 
day, had been thrown from her horse by an old woman. Faith 
I couldn’t believe the thing,” added Lord George, with a 
loud laugh; **for she cdrtainly sits a horse better than any 
woman in England ; but my groom had the whole story ironf 
the grand-daughter of the old woman who was run over.” 

“ Run over ! ” exclaimed Lady Augusta, “was the poordwoman’ 
run over ? Was she hurt ? ” 

“ Hurt ; yes, she was hurt, I fancy,” said Lord George, “ I 
never heart of anybody’s being run over without being hurt. 
The girl has a petition, that will come up to us just now, I 
suppose. I saw her in the back yard as 1 came in.” 

“ Oh ! let us sec the poor child,” said I^dy Augusta ; “ do let 
us have her called to this window.” The window opened d6wn 
to the ground, and as soon as the little girl appeared with the * 
petition in her hand, Lady^^ Augusta threw open the saah, and 
received it from her timid hand with a smile, which to Mr. 
Mountaguc seemed expressive of sweet and graceful benevolence. 
“Lady Augusta read the petition with much feeling, and hQ;r 
lover thought her voice never before soundpd^o melodious. She 
wrote her name eagerly at the head of a subscription. The 
money she gave was rather mord than the occasion required ; 
but^ thought Mr. Mountague, — 

■ c 

the generous syirit flow 
Beyond where prudence fears to go, 

Those errors are of nobler kind 
Than virtues of a narrow mind.’** 

By a series of pretty artifices. Lady Augusta contrived to 
make herself appear most engaging and amiable to this artless 
youngg^man ; but the moment of success was to her the moment 
of danger. She was little aware that when a man of sense began 
to think seriously of her as a wife, he would require very 
different qualities from those which please in public assembliesw^ 
Ker ladyship fell into a mistake not uncommon in her sex 
thought, that love blinds wfeen once he wounds t^e swain.”t 
Coquettes have sometimes penetration sufficien^to see what wilf 
please Siheir difTcrent admirers ; but even' those who«^ave that 
Q versatility of manners which can be all thin^ to •all men^ forget 
that it is possible to support an assumed oharacter only for a^ 
iime; the moment the immediate '-motive ^for dissimjulation 


* Soame Jentns, 


* Cpliins’l''Bclbj^fM, 
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duninishes, the power of habit actSi and the real disposition and 
manners appear. 

When Lady Augusta thought herself sure of her captive, and 
consequently when the power of habit was bogiiming to act with 
M its wonted ^force, she was walking out with him in a shrub- 
DGtf near the house ; and Mademoiselle, with Mr. Dashwood, 
who generally was the gallant partner of her walks, accompanied 
them. Mademoiselle stopped to gather some fine carnations ; * 
near tho carnations was a rose-tree, of which the buds had been 
pulled off early in the spring, and which flowered therefore later 
than usual. jMr. Mountague, as three of these roses, one of 
them in full bloom, one half bloom, and another a pretty bud, 
caught his eye, recollected a passage ^ Berkeley’s romance of 
“Qaudentio di Lucca.”* “Did you ever happen to meet with 
‘ Gaudentio di Lucca ? ’ do you recollect tho story of BerilK 
Lady Augusta ? ” said he. • 

I have never hoard of iJerilla, — what is the story 1 ** 

said she. 

** I wish I had the book,” said Mr. Mountague ; “ I cannot do 
tt justice, but I \\^11 borrow it for you from Miss IL Temple. I 
lent it to her some finic ago ; I dare she has finished reading it.” 

At these words Lady Augusta’s desire to have “ Guadentio di 
Lucca ” suddenly increased ; and slie oxi)ressed vast curiosity to 
know the stdlry of Berilla. “And pray what put you in mind 
of this Irnok just now ? ” said sl|e. 

“These roses. In Berkeley’s ‘Utopia,’ which ho calls 
Mezzoraniii (every plfllosophcr, you know, Mr. Dashwood, must 
have a ‘Utopia,’ under whatever name ho pleases to call it) in 
Mezzofbnia, Lady Augusta, gentlemen did not, as amongst us, 
make declarations of love by artificial words, but by natural 
flowers. The lover in the beginning of his attachment declared 
it to his^istress by the offer of an opening bud ; if fce felt 
favouraljly inclined towards him, she accepted, and wore the bud. 
Whe'h time had increased his affection — for in Mezzoranio, it is 
su^osed that time increases affection for tlioso that deser^^jti 
' -^ffne lover presented a Ipilf-blovpi flower; tind, after this ^so 
was#graci^sly accepted, • he came, we may suppose, not very 
long afterward with a fill-blown flower, tho emblem o{ mature 
affection. Tho ladies who accepted tliese flull-blown flowoK 
and '"wore tbeuL • wore looked upon amongst the simptt 
Mezzoraniaif^ for life ; nor did the gentlem^ 


’ Gaudentio di Lucca, p. 203i 





vrhfxiL they offered th^it powers, make one single protestatioil " 
or vow of eternal love, yet they were believed, did deserved,’ ’ 
it is said, to be so.” ' 

Qt£est<e que iiesti €tu^est^ que c*e8t0 repeated Madem^ . 
oiselleT several times to Dashwood, whilst Mr. Mountague, 
speaking; she did not understand English sufficiently Ao jpomffv 
prehend him, and Dashwood- was obliged to make the thing ] 
intelligible to her in French. Whilst he was occupied with her, * 
Mr. Mountague gathered three roses — a bud, a half- blown, and 
a full-blown rose, and playfully presented them to Lady Augusta 
for her choice. “Fm dying to see this ‘Gaudentio di Lucca;’ 
you’ll get the book for me to-morrow from Miss Helen Temple, 
will you ? ” said Lady Augusta, as she, with a coquettish smile, 
took the rose-bud and pht it into her bosom. 

cried Mademoiselle, stooping to pick up the full- ^ 
bbwn rose, which Mr. Mountague threw away carelessly; 
^*j3on I but it is great pity dis should be thrown away.” i> 

“ It is not thrown away upon Mademoiselle Panache ! ” said 
JDashwood. 

“Bat may be,” said Mademoiselle; “but I observe, wid all 
your fine compliment, you let me stoop to pick it up for myself 
— d VAnglaise ! ” 

“A la Frem^aise^ then,” said Dashwood, laughing, “permit 
ine to put it into your nosegay.” 

“Dat is more dan you deserve,” replied Mademoiselle. 

“ Eh I non^ non, I can accomifiodate it, I tell you, to my own 
taste best.” She settled and resettled thetffower ; but suddenly 
she stopped, uttered a piercing shriek, plucked the fullblown 
rose from her bosom, and threw it upon the ground , with a 
theatrical look of horror. A black earwig now appeared creeping 
out of the rose: he was running away, but Madeinoiselle 


pursu^ set her foot upon him, and crushed him «to death. 
“Oh! 1 hope to heaven, Mr. Mountague, there ar^ none of 
those vile creatures in the bud you’ve given me!” ^claimed;/ 
Augusta. She looked at her bud as she spoke, a^d espied 
wj^ one of the leaves a small green caterpillar; wi^ a 
scslmoly less theatrical than Mhdemois^e’s, f^e tore the Viot ^ 
^d ^ung it from her; tlien, from l^bitual imitation * dr ^eir 
: ^YexheSs, she set her foot upon the harmless caterpdlar, wd , 
it in a moment / ' , \ 

V Ih'the same moment Lady AugustaJ^ whwle person ‘sqjb^^ 
metomorphosed to the eyes of her U?vef. • She ceased 
Ibiei^tif^ ho seemed to see her couniei^Ce distortAvlfo; 



^ sestwdiftusting crudty; md <41 

"^^en L^y Augusta wm a girl of twelve years old, she saw 
MademoiseUe PanaWe crush a spider to death without emotion : 
lesson on humanity was not lost upon her. From imitation 
THShelojtoed hdr governess’s fcfoli^ terror of insects; and from 
, example, she was also taught that species of cruelty by wliich 
^ at eiglfteen she disgusted a man of humanity, who Avas in lovo 
with her. Mr. Mountague said not one word upon the occasion. 
They walked on. A few minutes after the caterpillar had been 
crushed, Lady ^ugusta exclaimed— « Why, Mademoiselle, what 
have you done with Fanfan? I thought my dog was with uss 
for Heaven’s sake, where is he ?” 

‘‘ He is run, he is run on,” replied Mademoiselle. 

* Oh, he’ll be lost ! he ran down the avenue, quite out upon 
the turnpike road. I am sure I was frightened to death wlmn 
Mr. Dhshwood told me of it. Fairfan ! Fanfan ! ” ^ 

“Don’t alarm, don’t distress yourself,” cried DoshAvood; “if 
your ladyship will permit me, I’ll seek for Fanfan instantly, and 
iring him back to you, if he is to be found in the universe.” * 
“ Oh, Lord I dbrft trouble yourself, I only spoke to Madem< 
oi80^e, who regularly loses Fanfan when she takes him out 
with her.” Dashwood set out in search of the dog ; and Lady 
Augusta, overcome with affectation, professed herself unable to 
walk 01^ yard farther, and sank down upon a seat under a tree 
in a very graceful, languid attitude. Mr. Mountague stood 
silent beside her. Mademoiselle went on with a voluble defence 
of her conduct towards Fanfan, which* lasted till Dashwood 
Tc-appoared, hurrying towards them with the dog in his arms--« 
“ 4 ^) ^ voild/ chh'e Fanfan !” exclaimed Mademoiselle. 

“ I am sure I am really excessively obliged to Mr. Dashwood, 

I must Giy,” cried Lady Augusta, looking reproachfuUjuat Mr. 
Moimta^e. “ I observe Mr. Mountague is vastly too polite to 
believe m vulgar proverbs,” said she, looking down upon he? 
rosebud,, and pulling a leaf from it; “he expects also thst t 
• 44 ^d have no faith in them mthor. Love me, love my Ag| 
you JcQOwf is a shocking Vulgar' I^Vprb, is not iff ” , ^ 

1 ^. Mountague was saved from the difficulty of reply IqR " 
DashwoSd’s near approach, who, Avith panting, breathlAs * 
lies$,/announ6ed a^^entble misfortune, that Fanfan had goli,| 
86methlbg m his fore-foot Lady Augusta rmiy" 
upon hd^ lap v^tl^ expressions of the most tei 
aoe ; pashwood knelt down at her feet to ay 
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in ker sorrov^, and to Oxan^e the dog’s paws. If^demoisolle 
produced a needle to ei^tiact the thom. 

wish we had a magnifying glass/’ said Dashwood^ looking 
with strained solicitude ot the wound. “Oh, you Insensible 
monster! positively you sha’n’t touch Fanfauj^” crie^ Lad}# 
Augusta, guarding her lapdog from Mr. Mountague, who s^tooped 
now, for the first time, to see what was the matter. “Don’t* 
touch him, I say; I would not trust him to you for the universe.* 
I know you hate lapdogs. You’ll kill him, you’ll kill him.” 

** I kill him I Oh, no,” said Mr. Mountague, “ I would not even 
kill a caterpillar.” 

Lady Augusta coloured at these words ; but she recovered 
herself when Dashwoodjaughed, and asked Mr. Mountague how 
long it was since he had turned Brahmin ; and how long since 
he had professed to like caterpillars and earwigs. 

Dieu/ — earwig!” interrupted Mademoiselle, /‘is it 
possible that monsieur, or anybody dat has sense, can like dose 
earwig ? ” 

c “ 1 do not remember,” answered Mr. Mountague, calmly, “ever 
to have professed any liking for earwigs.” ^ r 

“ Well, pity , — you profess pity for them,” said Mr. Dash wood; 
“and pity, you know, is ‘ akin to love.’ Pray, did your ladyship 
ever hear of the man who had a pet toad ? ”* 

“Oh, the odious wretch!” cried Lady August, affectedly.; 

“ but how could the man bring himself to like a toad ? 

“He began by pitying him, I suppose,” said Dash wood. “For 
my part, I own, I must consider that man to be tn a most 
enviable situation whdse heart is sufficiently at ease to sympa- 
thize with the insect creation.” 

“ Or with the brute creation ? ” said Mr. Mountague, smiliit'g, 
and looking at Fanfan, whoso paw Dashwood was at tlmt instant 
nursin^with infinite tenderness. “ Oh, gentlemen, lot us have 
no more of this, for Heaven’s sake ! ” said Lady Auguhta, inter- 
posing with affected anxiety, as if she imagined a quarrel wbuld ^ 
engfe. “Poor dear Fanfan, you would not have anybody qua^^ ' 
abept you, woqjd you, Fanfan^” She rose as she spoke, md * 
deHyering the dog to Dashwood to be carried home, me w^ked ^ 
towards ^the house, with an air of marked displeasurec^tqwards . 
^T. Mountague. l 

' ^ Her ladyi^ip’s displeasure did not affect hhn as she expected.' 
Bhr image, her gesture, stamping upon»the cal^rpillar, recurred * 

• FWa SmeUie*s Natural Hist., yoU 11^ * ' 
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to hor lover’s mind many times in the course of the evening', and 
in the silence of the and “whenever the idea of her came 
into his mind, it was attended with this picture of active cruelty." 

“Has your ladyship,” said Mr. Mountague, addressing hiia- 

ii6elf to Lady 5 > “any commands for ^Irs. Temple 1 I am 

goid^lo ride over to see her this morning.” 

• S said that she would trouWe him witli a card for 

Mrs. Temple— a card of invitation for the ensuing week. “ And 
pray don't forget my kindest remembrances,” cried I^dy Augusta, 
“especially to Miss Helen Temple; and if she should have entirely 
finished the book we were talking of, I should be glad to see it.” 

When Mr. Mountague arrived at Mrs. Temple’s, he was shown 
into the usual sitting-room. The servt^t told him that none of 
thg ladies were at liome, but that they would soon return, ho 
believed, from their walk, as they were gone only to a cottage at 
about half a mile’s distance. a 

The room in which he had paired so many agreeable hours 
awakened in his mind a number of dormant associations. Work, 
books, drawing, writing ! he saw everything had been going for-* 
Vard just as usus^ in his absence. “ All the domestic occupa- 
tions,” thought he, *“ which make Jiome delightful, are here ; I 

see nothing of these at S halL” Upon the table, near a 

neat workbasket, which he knew to bo Helen’s, lay an open book ; 
ij; was “Gaifftentio di Lucca.” Mr. Mountague recollected the 
bud he 4iad given to Lady Augpsta, and ho began to whistle — 
but not for want of thought. A music-book on the desk of the 
pianoforte^ caught hi9 eye ; it was open at a favourite lesson of 
his, which he remembered to have heard Helen play the last 
evening he was in her company. Helen was no great proficient 
im music, but she played agwjeably enough to please her 
friends, and she was not ambitious of exhibiting her accom- 
plishment. Lady Augusta, on the contrary, seemed itver to 
consider^^her accomplishments as occupations, but as the 
meaiis of attracting admiration. To interrupt the compan^n 
which Mr. Mountague was beginning to enter into between^er 
^Iflffllyship and Hdlen, he toought ^ho best thing l^e could do^es 
to mlk td^meet Mrs. Temple ; wisely considering, that puttii^ 
the body in motion, sometimes stops the current of tljp mtnd. 
He had at least ol^served that his schoolfellow Lord George-—^ 
sc^meil to find thi* ft specific against thought ; and for onof ;; 
he Was willifig to'^imitaljj his lordship’s example, and to hutrjt 
ftbout' from place to place without being in a hurry. He rang 
itoll|^{n(][i]j(ed in haste which way the ladies were gop^r’i 
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and walked «aft^r ^ejm like a man who had the bueineafi 
^the nation upon hjs han^s j; ^yet he slackened his ^ce when he 
came near the cottd^' i^l^axe he know that ho was to m^t ; 
Mrs. Tomplo and hot d^Pg^iters: When he entered the cpttajge, 
the first object that he saw wa§ Helen, sitting by the side of 
decrepit old woman, who was resting her head upon a’-'cratchi 
and who seemed to be in pain ; thm was the poor woman who. 
had , been run over by Lady Di Spanker. A farmer who lived 
neat Mrs. Temple, and who was coming homeward at the time 
the accident happened, had the humanity to carry the wretched 
woman to this cottage, which was occupied by one oLMrs. 
Temple’s tenants. As soon as the news reached Mrs. ^mple, 
^e sent for a surgeon, and went with hqr daughters to give that 
species of consolation ‘Which the rich and liappy can so 
bestow upon the poor and miserable — the consolation not of gold 
bpt of sympathy. Without benevolent sympathy, the mind of 
the sufferer is wounded cven^by charity. '■ 

There was no affectation, no ostentation of sensibility, Mr. 
^Mountague observed, in this cottage scene ; the ease and simpli* 
city of Helen’s manner never appeared to him more amiable.' 
Ho recollected Lady Augusta’s picturesque attitude when she 
was speaking to this oM woman’s grand-daughter ; but there was 
something in what he now beheld that gave him more the idea 
of nature and reality ; he heard, he saw, that ipuck had actually 
been done to relieve distress, ^d done when there „were no 
spectators to applaud and admire. Slight circumstances show 
whether the mind be intent upon self ur not. Ai;^ awkward 
servant-girl brushed by Helen whilst she was speaking to the old 
woman, and with a great black kettle, which she was going to 
set upon the fire, blackened Helen’s white dress in a manlier 
which no lady intent upon her personal appearance could have 
borne esrith patience. Mr. Mountague saw the black streaks 
before Helen perceived them, and when the maid was ^proved 
for her carelessness, Helen’s good-natured smile assured hedr-^ 
**tl^ there was no great harm done.” 

>^en they returned home, Mr. Montague ^und that H^su * 
; conversed wiw him with all her own ingenuous freedom bt^ 
wu something more of softness and .dignity, and leas of 
^IppE^tlshess, than formerly in her manner.^, Even Uiis hap- • 
i to be agreeable to him, for it was in contrast with the ; 

, .jSpn't appearance of effort and artificial^l^iahoy conspicti<^' ^ } 



t>^Bg light or gaudy colours, reate upoa refreshing gieeh. 
ter constant round of cards and ooiupuiy, the noise and bustle 

2- f~I!~ country life, and he 

uw often observed that in the.kitojvals between dressing and 
yitftiog and gallantry, his belle maUrease was frequently subject 
to languor and ennui. He recollected that in the many domoBtio 
hours he had spent at Mra Temple’s, ho had never beheld .this 
f^n<^ demon, who makes the votaries of dissipation and idleness 
his victims. What advantages a man has, in judging of female 
character, who can see a woman in the midst of her own fai^y; 

wlm can read her history" in the eyes of those who know her 
mostintimately ; who can see her conduct as a daughter and a , 
sister and in the most important relations of life can forn^ a 
certain judgment from what she has blen, of what she is likely 
to be! But how can a man judge what sort of wifa he may 
probably expect in a lady whom he meets with only at pul^io 
placed or whom he never sees evei»at her own house without all 
the advantages or disadvantages of stage decoration^ A man 
who marries a showy entertaining coquette and expects that she 
«will make him a charming companion for life, commits as absura 
a blunder as that*of the famous nobleman, who, delighted with 
the .wit and humour of Punch at a puppet^how, bought Punch, 
and ordered him to be sent borne for his private amusement. 

Whether sail or any of those reflections occurred to Mr. 
Mountegue during his morning visit at Mrs. Temple's, wo can- 
not pretend to say, but his silence and absence seemed to show 
that his thoughts were busily engaged. Never did Helen 
appear to* him so amiable as c^e did this morning, when the 
dignity, delicacy, and simplicity of her manners were contrasted 
ii^ his in[iagination with the caprice and coquetry of his new 
mistress. He felt a secret idea that he was beloved, and a sober 
certainty/that Helen had a heart capable of sincere apd per- 
manent jiffection, joined to a cultivated understanding and 
reasonSlSle prineij^es, which would wear through life, and insors 
^ppiness with power superior to the magic of passion. 
ip was with c^e difliculty that he asked Helen for Au- 
4<^i^o,dil{Aicca," and v^th yet^eater difficultjr that he 
leave of her. M he was riding towards S — - hall, mdvh^^ 
iii hk ’altered mind the various turns of fate below," he was 
deQlyrroused''f]x>m^hi8 meditations by the sight of a 
pi^rti&ned In thc^middlB of the road, another phaeton-and-?^^^ 
y, and a gtdujf of i^ople gathered near a bank by tha 
xode up as fajb as possible to 
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action: the overturned pl^eton was Lord George’s J^ihe oilier^- 
Lady Di Spanker’s j the group of people was composed of several 
servants, Lord George, L^y Dj, and Mademoiselle, all surround- 
ing a fainting fair one, who was no other than Lady Auguste 
herself. Lord George was shaking his own arms, logs, an<i h^ad, e 
to make himself sure of their safety. Lady Di eagerly told 
the whole story to Mr. Mountague, that Lord George had ’ 
running races with her, and by his confounded bad driving had 
overturned himself and Lady Auguste. “ Poor thing, she’s not 
huit at all, luckily ; but she’s terrified to death, as usual, and 
she has been going from one fainting-fit to another.” 

Bon DieuT* interrupted Mademoiselle, “but what will 

MHadi S say to us. ol wish Miladi Augusta would come to 

her senses.” *=» 

Lady Auguste opened her beautiful eyes, and just came suffi- 
ci&itly to her senses to obscrye who was looking at her ; she put 
aside Mademoiselle’s smelling-bottle, and in a soft voice begged 
to have her own salts. Mademoiselle felt in one of her lady- 
ship’s pockets for the salts in vain ; Lady Di plunged her hand, 
in the other pocket, and pulled out in the first place a book, 
which she threw upon the bank, and then came out the salts. 
In due time the lady was happily restored to the full use of ‘her 
senses, and was put into her mother’s coach, whi(^ had been 
sent for to convey her home. The carriages drove away, and 
Mr. Mountague was just mounting his horse, when he^aw the 
book which had been pulled out of Lady ^uguste’s pocket, and 
which by mistake was left where it had been thrown ^upon the 
grass. What was his astonishment when, upon opening it, he 
saw one of the very worst books in the French language — a 
book which never could have been found in the possession bf 
any woman of delicacy, of decency. Her lover stood for some 
minutes in silent amazement, disgust, and, we m^y ad£ terror. 

These feelings had by no means subsided in his mind when; 

upo^ his entering the drawing-room atj, S Hall ho was 

acQiMted by Mademoiselle Panache, who, witbgno small degl^e ^ 
of efl^m in hfir countenance,cinquired whether he j^n^w any- 
thing of the book which had been left upon the road. Ho'^one 
/ was in the room but the governess and her pupil : Mb. Iffouh- 
' tegue produced the book, and Lady Augusta received it with 4 
blush. .* 

c - /^Put a ^od face upon the matter, c^t leaaV” whispered her 
; Igbv^ess, in French. , 

I 1 coHr assure you,” said her ^^yshipk ^^I donit kn<xv 
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in this book ; I norcr opened it: I got it this morning at the 
oiiculating-Jibrary at Cheltenham : I put it into my i)ocket in a 
hvLtTj pray what ia it 1 ” 

“ If you have not opened it,” saiddMlr. Mountaguo, laying his 
r hand ^n the book ; “ I may hope that you never will ; but this 
is tn^ second voluino.” 

“^Jaybe so,” said Lady Augusta; “I suppose iu my hurry I 
mistook ” 

“She never had the first, I can promise you,” cried Madem- 
oiselle. • 

“Upver,” said Lady Augusta. — The assertions ha<l not the 
power to convince; they were pronounced witli much vehe- 
mence, but not with the simplicity o^ truth. Mr. Mountagiie 
was determined to have the point cleared up, and he immediately 
offered to ride back to Cheltenham, and return the second 
voluT^je. At this proposal, Lady Augusta, who foresaw thattker 
falsehood would he detected, turned pale; but Madomf)isclle, 
with a laugh of effrontery, which she thought was putting a 
jgood face upon the matter, exclaimed — “ what a piece of work 
and tintamarre fgr jioting ; will do house come down over our 
head for having dis book in it? — what occasion to ride and lose 
youT dinner at dis time of day for noting ? ” 

“ Is it nothing, said Mr. Mountaguc, “ to make myself sure 
of a fact up3h which ” 

“ Ehrt what kind of a husband den will you make, T want to 
know,” interrupted Mademoiselle, “when you begin in dis way 
wid youibfacts, and your suspicions. Can you be so little of a 
gentleman,” added she in a tone of raillery, “to question de 
word ind truth of a fair lady.” 

• “I did not question it, that I recollect,” rejdied Mr. Monn- 
tague, “ I wished to put it out of my own power to—* doubt, 
yet doallf suspect, yet fondly love.' All conlidcncc, allr reason- 
able! corfldence] is surely founded upon the experience wo have 
had'; and a man who lays this foundation solidly in his^wn 
xmjudj does not appAr to me to be in danger of bccomq^g a 
m^icious husb^d.” , • • _ , 

Madeiimisello, who now saw that he was positively deter* 
mined Mfion his ride to the circulating-library, and kneir 
the cpnsequo^ces^ stopped him as ho moved towards the door^ 

. listen i^*me: you may spare yourself do trouble jll 

your ride,” said, sIVa, “frr de truth is, I have de first volumes \ 
ifpri Dieu / 1 have not committed murder : do not look so ; 
yrii^at.|i^f]i.what I vead at my igo?” 



* Bat, ^pi^^pupil \ ” ^aid Mt. Moxfttaga^, ; , 

^ I tell you die haii ^y ea rew one word of it ; and aiteriil^ir 

{b she a child nowi she was, Mfladi S was ye^y 

j^ttictilar, and I of co^ac^ifehcp; w pi <^arse, in de ohoice cu,y 
her boo^s; but now, odfS‘ ^ at liberty; 

maxim is — Totd est sqtn aux 

Mr. Mountague’s indignation was now strongly raised a^inst 
this odious governess, and he lopki^ upon her pupil with an eye 
of ^mpassioh. So early, so young, tainted by the pernicious 
inanms of a worthless woman ! > 

Eh^ dtmcy what signify 9 — ^youx silence and your 8alts,^cried 
St^emoiselle, turning to her. 

^^If I ocAild be spared this scene at present,” said Lady 
Augusta, faintly, — “ I really am not well. Wo had better tdk. 
over this business some other time, Mr. Mountague : ” to this he 
acceded, and the lady gained .more by her salts and silence' than 
her governess did by her garrulous effirontery. 

'^^en she talked over the business with Mr. Mountague, she 
threw all the blame upon Mademoiselle, and she appeared, 
extremely shocked and alarmed at the idea thli^^Bhe had lessened 
hei^elf by her folly ^ as she called it, in the esteem of a man of 
superior sense and taste. It was perhaps possible that at this 
moment of her life her character miglit have takep a new turn 
— that she might really have been awakened higher view#k 
and nobler sentiments than any Vshe had ever yet knoi!^ ; but 
the baleful influence of her constant attendant and conducti^ 
prevailed ’ against her hetier sdf Mademoiselle cdhtinually 
represented to her that she did not know 6r exert the whole m 
her power over Mr. Mountague, and she exoited her to caprice 
and coquetry. The fate of trifling cnbracters is generally decid^ 
by trifli^ We must beg leave to relate the important ^istdxy pf 
aturbalu 

M^uifloisolle Panache, who piqued herself much uj»on. her 
a milliner, made up a certain turban for Lady Ailgus^; 
ylil^li 'Dashwood admired oxtromely, but which Mri Mountag^p 
not to think' perfectly beautiful. 

hdwotdddare to differ from her in ta^, Lai^ Au^ta'^^; 

endeavouring to make him ^vfe up.his <opmb 9 m.' 
li^dught that it ivas not worth whUe to &|rute-aboat At^^'j 
i; though he could not absolutely say < it waa preti;^/ m 

j^iMci^ded so far as to allow that it perhaps be' p— 

itk^ei^ put on differently* . 
la ‘llflfway I always ' 




f ilife 1 ahUl not alter taid La^ A\igtt8^ who ma qnite ottt 
bimtague looked groTe ; ^ imt of temper was ek evU 
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he droned beyond xfi^ore^ui a companion for life. 
0iio^^i dimples nsuaUrnabmed Lady AuguaWs face, but 
( these were artificial smiles. ISoyr^ passiops -which one should 
'sc^elir imagine such a ti^e coiild excite, darkened her brow, 
and entirely altered the air of her whole person, so as to make 
it absolutely disagreeable to her admirer. Lord George, 

-was standing by, and who felt delighted with such scenes, wink^ 
at DdHiwood, and with more energy than he usually expressed 
upon any subject, now pronounced that in his humble opinimi’ 
the turban was quite the thing, and cotdd not be better put ^ 
Lady Augusta turned a triumphant insulting eye upon Mr. 
Mounta^e ; he was silent. His silence she took as a toke^f 
submission : in fact, it was an e:j^pression of contempt. Ilie 
next day, at dinner, her ladyship appeared in tlio same turban, 
put on sedulously in the same manner. Lord Qeorgo seated 
Iqimself beside her, and as she observed that he paid her unusual* 
attention, she fanoied that at length his icy heart would thaw. 

' Always more intent upon making nets than upon making cages, , 
Lady Augusta bent her mind upon captivating a new admirer. 
Mr. Mountague she saw was displeased, but sho now really felt 
and showed herself indifferent to his opinion. How variable, 
bow wretched, is the life of a^oquette ! The next day Lord 
George’s heart froze ^ain as hard as ever, and Iiody Au^sta 
lightened ^pon the impassive ice in vain. Sho was mortified 
neasure, for her grand object was compost. Mr. Moun- 
.6 had taken pains to attract, that she might triumph 


oy9t poor Helen ; Dashwoo(!f though far beneath her ladyship 
in fortuna and in station, she deemed worth winniug man 
of wit aift gaUantty. Lord George, to be sure, had little wit 
and less ISllantry ; but he was LoiS George — and that is saying ^ 
^eiipugh. In shor^ Lady Augusta exacted tribute to her 

any disepkaination, and she counted her treasum^y 
number not ^ weight. A nlkn of sense is ifiortified 


hiiiipllf cohfom wifS the stupid and the worthless, . 
^ , Mr. Jd^ntagne, after having loved like a madman, ISwfe it 
iii,the«lea8t incumbmit upon him to love like a fooL fib' 
Jkgpl^aSently-decl^^ himself an admirer of Lady Au^ta^i^ 
resplved^imivar to unite himself to her without 
ri»i|^t[?fible lymnpi^ct of llhp|riyifflWf. Svezy day some petty 
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siUj and impellent mtotfex^nic6|Xnadomatteiswor4iii Mademoif 
selle had early expired Her stirong abhorrence of prudes^het 
pupil seemed to have caught the same abhorrence. She saw that 
Mr. Mountague was alarmed by her spirit of coquetry, yet still . 
it continued in full force. For instance, she would, in|pite of« 
his remonstrances, continualiy go out with Lord George lif his 
phaeton, though she declared every time he handed her in^** that * 
she was certain he would hreek her neck.” She would receive 
verses from Dashwood, and keep them embalmed in ner pocket- 
bo&, though she allowed that she thought them sad stuff.” 

However, in these verses, something more was moai^ithan 
met the ear. Ho began with addressing a poem to her ladyship, 
c^ed ‘‘The Turban,” which her silly mother extolled with 
eagerness, and seemed to think by no means inferior to the 
“ Rape of the Lock.” Lady Augusta wrote a few lines in answer 
to^“ The Turban ; ” reply produced reply, nonsense nonseqpe, till 
Dashwood now and then forgot his poetical character. Lady 
Augusta forgave it; he of course forgot himself again into a 
4over in prose. For some time the sonnets were shown *to Lady 

S , but at length some were received wjiiph it was thought 

as well not to show to anybody. In short, between fancy, 
flattery, poetry, passion, jest, and earnest. Lady Augusta- was 
drawn on till she hardly knew where she was ; but Dashwood 
knew perfectly well where ho was, and resolved ' to keep his 
ground jesolutely. o © 

When, encouraged by the lady’s coquet^, he first formed his 
plans, he imagined that a promise of a wMding-present would 
easily secure her governess. But this was a slight mistake; 
avarice happened uot to be the ruling, or at least at tbSs time, 
the reigning passion of Mademois^e’s mind, and quickly psr- 
oeivin^his eiror, ho paid assiduous court to her vanity. She 
firmly^lieved that she had captivated him, and totally 
blind W his real designs. The grand difficulty with ^jiashwood 
to persuade her of his passion, but to prevent her 'from 
‘ b^rang him too soon.; and he thought it ^pedient to d^y 
<^og^letuig hi% conquest x)f tli^ goverqess tillne had gaine^U^ 
^^uaJly powerful influence over her pupil. One evefilhgi Dpsh» • 
>roQd, pcAsing through a sheltered widk, heard Lady Aiig^ista md 
Mounta^e talking very loudly and eagqrly. They passed 
\lpaugh the grove so quickly, that he could "^i^tch only the wo^ 
phaeton — ^imprudence." < . * * 

C ‘ ^^^w, jealousy— nonsjsn^J," 

:.*Mtewonable woman for 
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V ••Pooh 1 no such thing.** 

unalterable ^esolutia^•*— ww the concluding words of 
m. Mountague, m a calm bufe decided voice; and “As you 
.. p^e, sir r Tve no notion of giving ap my will in evorytluna” 

, the cojjjludi^ words of Lady. Augusta, pronounced in a pettish 
tone,®as she broke from ^m ; yet pausing for a moment, Dash- 
wood, to his great surprise and opneem, heard her in a softer 
toht'add a hut^ which showed &e was not quite willing to break 
from Mr. Mountague for ever. Dashwood was alarmed beyond 
measure, but the lady did not long continue in this frams of 
mind^for upon going into hep dressing-room to rest herself, she 
founa her governess at the glass. 

“ Bon Dieu / ” exclaimed Mademoiselle, turning round : 

" Jdiladi told me you was gone out — ikaia qu*e8t‘Ce que e'eat t — 
VOU8 voilA pdle / you are as white — blam comma mm 
cried^she, with emphasis, at the same time touching a hand^r- 
ohief which was so far from white} that her pupil could not help 
bursting out into a laugh at the unfortunate illustration. ** Pauvre 
petite /"fsnes,*’ continued Mademoiselle, running up to her with 
*8alts, apprehensive that she was going into fits. “ I am not ill, 
thank you,** saidlL^y Augusta, taking the smelling-bottle. 

‘tBut don’t tell me dat,** said M^emoiselle; “I saw you 
walking, out of de window, wid dat man, and I know dis is some 
pew wid jiim. Come, point de secret^ mon enfant. Has 

not he heen. giving you one goqjd lecture ? ** 

“ Lecture,” said Lady Augusta, rising with becoming spirit— 

•• no, Msi^omoisello, 1 am not to be lectured by anybody.” 

“No, to be sure, dat is what I say; and mrtout not by a 
lover.® Quel homme/ why, I would not have him to pay his 
GQUit to me for all de wq||^^ Why, pauvre petite^ he has made 
you look ten year older ever since ho began to fall in love wid 
you ; di^what you call a lover in England? BoUy whyjll know 
noting «pf de tnatter, if he be one bit in love wid you, mon, 
^antr . , 

' ;\“Oh, as to that, he certainly is in love with mo: wntf^^ver. 
<f|her faults he4E8^ I must do him justice.** ^ ^ - 

\ ^ ! Oh, let him have justice, de tout aw ; up# , 

I jSay, H he be a m|m in love, he is de oddest man in 
kappen to see; he eat, drink, sleep, talk, laugh, aepimede i^"^ 
oo^ m autre. Bon JXm/ I would not give noting 
for such a^solrt of a lover. Mon enfant, dis is not 
wish td sefeyou loved— dis is not de way, no mm i 
da^ fqrj» IjbypTOu.^ 


'm ; PANAOJ^. 

V “ And how dughii I to beUovedt” ac^od La4f .Aogiu^ 
impatiently. ' - 

Mle qitesHon/ I3i ! don’t eveiybody — de stupideat 
person in de world kno#» bow dey ought to be love ? ATata ; 
pasmnSTneivt^ — dere is a — a je ne ^is dat^ 

i^alliblement distingui'sh de true lover from de false.” ^ ^ 

“ Then,” said Lady Augusta, “ you really don’t think thj|t Mb • 
Mountague loves me ? ” 

^‘Tinkl” replied Mademoiselle, f*l don’t link about it; but 
havs not I said enough t — open your eyes — ^make your own 
camjparatsons” ' 

' Before Lady Augusta had made her comparisons, a knock at 
tka door from her maid ^me to let her know that Lord George 
was waiting. e 

“ Ah ! Milord George ! I won’t keep you den : tw-f’en.” 

But now, do you know, it was only because 1 just saj^ that 
I was going out with Lord George, that Mr. Mountague made aU 
this rout.” 

e <<Den let him make his route — quHmporte? MildAi voire 
chJhre wkre make no objections. Quelle imp^inmcel If he 
was milord due he could not give himself no more airs. Fa, 
mon enfant — dis a lover ! Quil hommel qud tyrant and*den 
of course when he grows to be a husband, he will be worserer 
and worserer, and badderer and badderer, wh^ Ife grows to be 
your husband.” c. 

Oh,” cried Lady Augusta, snatching up her gloves hastily, 

<< my husband he shall never be, I am determined. So now I’ll 
give him his coup de grdeet* 

^^Bon / ” said Mademoiselle, following her pupil, and 'I must 
not miss to be by, for I shall lovel^teuSea dat man mortify.” « 
You are going, theni” said Mr* Mountague, gravely, as he 
..pisssei^ “Going, going, going, gone!” cried lady ^^uguata, 
'Upping carelessly by ; and she gave her hand to'the ei4ky lord ; 
ihem springing into the phaeton, said, as usual, “ I know, milor^ < 
^ break my neck ; ” at the same time caging a look at Mr* 
;MP»tague, whjeh seemed to^y, “l^hope^u’U break yollr' 

returned frcrni her airing, the. first glance at Hr.'-^ 
|MOdnta^e’s countenance convinced her tha^her ^wer ^ 
ll^jendL She was not the only person who pb^rved ^his i ^ 
under his air of thoughtless gaietyA^w^hed all ihat 

utmost vigilance, and he knew^ ^to^vail himsidfi^/ 
piittiumWnce that eoukl. be t\tiii# eyul 
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He knew that a lad/e ear ia never ao happily prepared for 
the voice flattery m after having been forced to^ear that of 
Wjcenty. Dashwood contrived to meet Lady Angueta juat after 
^ had been mortified by her late admirer’s totalwcoviry of his 
* ” 5”** kia moment, pressed his suit with 

galftfit ardour. As he eichibited all those signs of passion which 
hm governess would have deemed unequivocal, the young lady 
™®^kt herself justified in not absolutely driving him to despair. 

Where was Lady S all this timet Whore t At the 

table, playing very judiciously at whist. With an inddlent 
secuf^y, which will be thought incredible by those who have 
not seen similar instances of folly in great families, she let every- 
thing pass before her eyes without seeing it. Confident that 
har daughter, after having gone through the usual routine, would 
meet with some suitable establishment^ that the settlomonta' 
WOUI 4 then be the father’s business, the choice of the jev^ls 
hers, she left her dear Augusta in the mean time to conduct her- 
self, or^ what was ten times worse, to be conducted by Madc- 
^moiselle Panache. Thus to the habitual indolence or temporary 
convenience of parents are the peace and reputation of a family 
secretly sacrificed. And wo may observe that those who take 
the- least precautions to prevent imprudence in their children 
are most enraged and implacable when the evil becomes irre- , 
mediable. ^ ^ 

In Idking Mr. Mountague’s heart, Lady Augusta’s vanity felt 
a double pang, from^he apprehension that Helen would probably 
recover her captive. Acting merely from the impulse of the 
moment, her ladyship was perfectly a child in her conduct ; she 
Seldoi3«knew her own mind two hours together, and really did 
not foresee the consequsMOi^f any one of her actions. Half a 
dozen 'incompatible wishes filled her heart — or, rather, her im- 
aginati^. The most immediate object of vanity hw always 
tile power over her ; and upon this habit of mind Dash- 

vrpod oalcuJated with security. . . j f t. 

' the pride gf conquest, her ladyship had rejoiced a%het 
mothet^ mvitiifgMrs. Staple ai|d her daughterito an entnkam* 
ihe[fitat '®-i--^?&ll, where she flattered herself that Mr. Motu>« 
\ta{^e i^uld appear' as her declared admirer. The day, 
eame ; but tiungi had taken a new turn, and Lady Augusta^ir 
a? impatient thal^tae visit should be finished, as she bad peri 
eag^r to have the, mutation sent. Lady S- 

iniomed oi ijl that was go^ <m m her own 
fc«tt!g,bb8ew<di. aad ake iw tijerefare a little 



l<^k of veiimkoii iidi^cK her ^ughter heafU thai ^Vv 
had pieiteed Mrs, Tm&^le to (stay liiU night. ^<My cdear,” aaid^ ' 
Eady , ‘‘you know you cieii’elee^ in Mademoiselle’s roomi 
for this one nigh^ and Mbs &den Temple will have yours, 
One should be ci^ to peoplOi Specially when one sf^, th^'jg 
:hat seldom.” ^y Ai^sta was much out of humour wi&ftier ' 
^^mother’s ill-timed oivilijw j but there was ho remedy. !fei the ‘ 
hmizy of moving her tbit^ at nighti Lady Augusta left in her 
f dSrassmg-table drawer a letter of Dashwood’s — a letter which she 
wbtdd not have had seen by Miss Helen Temple for any con* 
sideration. Our readers may imagine what her ladyship^^con- 
steTnation must have been when the next morning Helmi put * 
the letter into her hand, saying — “There’s a paper you left in 
your dressing-table, Lady Augusta, at my mercy.” The 
ingenuous countenance of Helen, as she spoke, might have con* 
"vinced any one but Lady Augusta, that ‘she was incapaTjle of 
/ having opened this paper, bdt her ladyship judged otherwise : 
she had no doubt that every syllable of the letter had be^n seen, 
r and that her secret would quickly be divulged. The company 
had not yet assembled at breakfast. She i^tired precipitately”, 
to her own room, to consider what could possibly be done in 
this emeigenoy. She at length resolved to apply to Mr. 
Mountague for assistance ; for ^e had seen enough of him to 
feel assured that he was a men of honour, and tlmt idie might 
' safely trust him. . When she heard him go downstairs t6 bi^- 
fast she followed, and contrived to give him a note, which he 
md with no small degree of surprise* ^ 

, **How to apologize for myzelf I know not, nor have I one mSment's ■ 
time to deliberate. Believe me, I feel nyiensibiUty and delioaoy Beverehr ^ 
wounded ; but an ill-fated unoontrollable^wBiou must plead my ex 0 U 0 & 
.reandid^ own that my conduct must appear to you in a Btrange light ; . 
jbut Bpaipme, I beseech you, all reproacheB, and pardon my wesCcneBB, for • . 
yom^'generoflity and honour must 1 rely in this moment of ^pitresB, • 
Tfrom BaBhwood,haB fallen into ^e hands^' 


yonr generoflity and honour must 1 rely in this moment of q^^aa, • 
of mine, a fatal letter from BaBhwood,haB fallen into ^e hands^' 
HUS Helen Temple. All that I hold most dear is at her mercy. 1 ate^" 
that were she to promise to keep vm secret, nothing Oa 
(junbfmula tempt her to betray me;^ but 1 know so much 

Pgibll^hpcttkingA^^ to diet motbpf^th^t Tam intpHureipt^ 

jS^pfimse lsoDmine^ Your influence 1 must deppn^ hpom 
gP^^l^oonjiira you, the moment breakfast is over; And assure yourself 
Mptbeltw 

' '<?‘AU5iXreTA- 

E iiK^ihqmcht was loiioyfM 

library ; a portfolio iay Op^ 

'he- turned ;,them: 


;J$]bxaiid[dr putting hia seal tothd lips of PamisnlOt vlibm he 
/^iec^ rowing a letter over his shoulder. Helen, as she looked 
l^itiie prmt* said, she admired the delicacy of Aleimnder’er^roof 
ib friend; but observed, that it ;vras scarcely probable the 
sho^ bind Parmenio’s lipd 
, ,^ttr^sof ^ said Mr. Mo^untague, eagerly. 

« • Because/’ said Helen, if honour could not restrain hit 
. curiosfty, it would hardly secure his secrecy.” 

«Channinggirl !” exclaimed Mr. MountaJ^e, with enthUsiasni. 
Helen, struck with s^rise, and a variety of emotions, colou|ad 
deepl£ “I beg yoiir pardon,” said Mr. Mountague, changing 
his t^e, ‘‘for being so abrupt You found a letter of l^y 
Augusta’s last night She is in great, I am sure, needleiiim 
anxiety about it” • 

^Needless, indeed; I did not think it necessary to assure 
Lady Augusta, when L returned the letter that I bad not regd 
it A she has mentioned this subject to you, 1 hope, sir, you 
•will persuade her of the truth : .you seem to be fully convinced 
of it yourself.” 

• “I am, indeed, fully convinced of your integrity, of the 
generosity, the sim^city of your mind. May I ask whether 
you formed any conjecture, whether you know, whom that letter 

was fromi” ^ . t j j ^ 

Helen, with an ingenuous look, replied, “Yes, sir, I did form 
a conjecture ; I Aought it was from you.” ^ 

“•Prorn me ! ” exclaimed Mr. Mountague ; “ I must undeceive 

.. .... i. : T lia. 



tad. letter \ras nfiyume, and I can never, in future, 1» 

TO any' other fenna withlSay Augusta than those of a common 

*%ere&ey were interrupted hy the sudden entrance 
UidenMle, followed by Dashwood, to whom she 
with great eSmestnesa Mr. Montague, when 
I his tlalflfthts sufficiently to think of lady Ai^ 

, po<fllllo^|l|p answer to h« letter 

, ^Tomilad^hia’may be petfsotly at earn with *2^ 

km BeleiM%mp£lm nolwad it, nor •“? 

S&htSst snsnioion m 4ts contents, or its raUm. W. 



.ve^aiiMsasOii to »iS«tof 




ittrnMfc hope th&t nothing will tempt you to form a conn^ion whic|i|'l -■ 
mm persuaded^ would prove fiatal to the happinesa of your ihture lifOi— 
am, with much reapeot, your ladyahip's obedient aervant, ^ 

“F.MOUSTAOTO’" 


Lady Augusta read this answcsT'^to her note with 

. Xl-^ n X ^ ‘X 


eagerness ; the first tilne she ran^^r eye over it, joy tcrilad^er; 
eeoret yet undiscovered suspended every other feeling ; hutj^peh . 
a second, perusal, her ladyship felt extremely displeasedly the 
' cold civility of the style; and somewhat alarmed at the conclud- , 
in|^ paragraph. With no esteem, and with little affection for 
^Bashwoc^, she had suffered herself to imagine that her p^siou 
for. him was uncontrollable. What degree of felicity sUe was 
.likely to enjoy with a man destitute equally of fortune and 
pftnciple, she had neves attempted to calculate ; but there was 
something awful ip the words, “I earnestly hope that*’ndthmg 
w^ tempt you to form a connection wMch will prove fatal to 
your future happiness.’’ Wbile she was^^pondering upoiT these 
words, Dashwood met her in the park, where she was walking- 
alone. “Why So gravel” exclaimed he, with anxietjiti 
• “lam only thinking that — I am afraid— I think this is tst 
silly business; I wish, Mr. Dashwood, you %6uldn’t think any 
more of it^ and give me back my letters.” 

Dashwood vehemently swore that her letters y 2 ;ere dearer to him 
than life, and that the “last pang should tear them ii&m his heart.” 

“But if we go on with all this,” resumed Lady Aug\jsta, “it 
will ' at last break my mover’s %eart, and Mademoiselle’s ^to 

ttie bargain ; besides, I don’t half believe yau I really 

^ “ I really — what ? ” cried he, pouring forth protestations of pas- 
sion, which put Mr. Mountague’s letter entiii^ly out of her head. 

' A number of small motives so m^imo s dec^e the mind in ^e 
most important actions of our lives^^B&L faults a|e often at^ri- 
huted to passion which arise from folly. The pleasure ^ duping 
^r g^tness, the fear of witnessing Helen’s trkuhph^ver h^ 
:^€rk zeooveied affections, and the idea of tho bustle find 
vlftf % mixed together, went uhder the gen's^ ^ 

^^li^^ination level Cupid is often blcfiiifa^ fox deeds ^ i 

‘oo- 

xesuihed Lady Augusta, after makma the.- last* pah/ae « 
pirudehce, “ wlmt shall we do at}qul^adembii|mle t^/ 
^^^^^Madenmiselle 1 ” cried Dashwpp^ ^^ing Wk aj^^LsIV 
himself, whilst he 
is 'about oi thie' 
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'^Packing up her clothes in a bandhox I " 

,*>' Yot ;^sbe verily believes that I am dying with impatience to 
catry }xqt off to Scotlandi and at foi^r o’clock to-morrow molfiiing 
tripsdownstairs, out of the gardeU-door, of which she keeps 
ii^e^ies across the park^jcales the gate, gains the village, 
and4a"ke8 refuge with her gobd'frmd Miss Lacey, the millii^r, 
whbre^he is to wait for me. Now in the meantime, the moment 
the#coast ia clear, I fly to yon, my real angel.” 

“Oh, no, npon my word,” said Lady Augusta, so faintly, that 
Dashwood went on exactly in the same tone. “ I fly to you,%iy 
angel^jind we shall be halfway on our trip to Scotland before 
Madeiloiselle’s patience is half exhausted, and before Miladi 

S is quite awake.” ^ • 

Xady^ugusta could not forbear smiling at this idea; and 
thu^ oy an unlucky stroke of humour, was ihe grand event of 
her li^ decided. • 

Marmontel’s wbiRsown story® called “Heureusement,” is 
* certainly not a moral tale ; to counteract its effects, he should 
have wnt%n “ Malheureusement,” if he could. 

Nothing happeneiJl to disconcert the measures of Lady Augusta 
aUd Dashwood. 


The next morning Lady S came down, according to her 

usual custom^ate to breakfast. Mrs. Temple, Helen, Emma, 
Lord George, Mountague, &c., were assembled ; “ Has not 

MacJierndfselle made breakfast for us yet ? ” said Lady S ■; she 

sat <fown, and expected every moment to see Mademoiselle 
Panache eiud her daughter make their appearance. But she 
waited in- vain. J^either Mademoiselle, Lady Augusta, nor 
Dashwood," W6re.jl!lywhere to be found. Everybody round the 
bmakfast'table looke(^t«eiaiAthGr in silence, waiting the event. 

“ They are out walkm^, I suppose,” said Lady S — ^ which 
flupposityn contented her for the first five minutes ; b®t then ^ 
she 'excl%med, It’s very strange they don't come back I ” 
t “'Very strange^JrWan rather strange,” said Lord 
hoping himself, he spoke, to his usual quantity of 
' an^ ihen upon the t^le, whilst Mr.^jMeuntag^ 

theJtune/lookJrawn and preserved a profound silenco. > / ^ 

opened, and Mademoiselle Pangp^ 
■w'lUnga^ifc/imaa^rher appearance* “Bonjour^ 
ffonnd at the silent 

countenance, “/a vaua denumi^cilmm 

^ .miUiaw* 
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appoiiit^ me of my dait kept me waiting ; hxM am come 
wwk in time for broAff^^^ , ^ ; 

^^Bnt where is my datl^jbeir’ cried Lady S ^,'lroii^ed ai 

laat^oni her natural indwhe^** Where is Lady Augustal” 

^ Bon Dieu / miladi^ I don't |^ow. Bon Dieu / i^er AGd|B 
I suppose— i^ie24/'\excla;n^ she a third time, a^*%ned. 
as pale as ashes. ‘^But wh^Men is Mr. Dashwoodi’ 'M' 
tiiia instant, a note, directed to mademoiselle, was brou^t\'i|||^ 
the room; the servant said that liady Augusta’s maid had just 
foiind it upon her lady’s toilet-^Hademeiselle tore open the note. 

“ Exense me to mv mother ; ym can best plead my excuse, (fou will 
not see me again Ull I am Augusta DashWood.*’- 


ecSUrai / A\ sdShaJt / II rrCa trdhi / ” 8creame(l.Ma<^in- 
oiselle; she thiev|down the note, and sunk upon tne s6fa in 

vjplent hysterics, whilst Lady S , seging in the one ^d the 

,8ame moment her own foUy/^nd her djj^^^er’s ruin, fixed her 
eyes upon the words, Augusta Dashwood,” and faint^. Mr.* 
^ountague led Lord George out of the room with klih, whilst 
His. Temple, Helen, and her sister ran to the assistance of thti 
unhappy mother and distressed governess. * 

As soon as Mademoiselle had recovered tolerable eompomre^ 
die recollected that she had betrayed too violent emotion on 
this occasion. wla irahi” were words, hovwver, that s^e 
could not recall; it was in vain she attemptea to fabricv^te some 
apology for herself. No apology could atail, for it was noi^ too 
evident that she had fatal reasons to lament, the 1933 of her 
lover. And whilst Lady Sp — ^ in silent an^’ish, wept for her 
own and her daughter’s folly, the govemese^ln loud anS gross 
terms, abused Dashwood, and repiyu^d her pupil with hav^g 
>Aown duplicity, ingratitude, and a om h^ftr^ ^ 

^ ‘\A education I ” exclaimed Lady S ^ With a voice of 

fmlnglca anger and sorrow; *4eave the room, Mad6i;feisel)&-«-- 
rl^ye Ay house. How could I chcdoe ^ch a govemedS for,>my 
-^^*-*thterl Yet, indeed,” added her- laSysM^tuming to 
f was well recommended to me,^Wl how .cou' 

" this<l” f 








